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THE RISE OF RUBBER AND FABRIC SHOES. 


R' BBER, THE GREAT SUPPLANTER, is making as remark- 


able headway in the footwear field as it has made 


in many other lines of manufactured goods. Time was, 
fire hose and all belting was of 


for example, when a 
fabric, like- 


ll 
Now all fire hose is of rubber and 
wise most belting. 
fields—often with difficulty, fighting its way into favor 
both, 


leather. 
Rubber is constantly entering new 
and eventually, through superiority, economy or 
supplanting or partially supplanting its rivals. 
As most innovations gain momentum slowly, so it was 
at first in introducing rubber and fabric shoes for gen- 
The merits of the early so-called 
purposes 


eral summer wear. 
“tennis” shoes for athletic sports and outing 
were quickly recognized and a large annual output re- 
sulted. These shoes were efficient and economical, but 
not attractive to the eye. Then came the perfection of 
leather-topped fiber soles and heels, whereupon rubber 
men began to foresee the unlimited possibilities which 
this development opened up. High and low shoes of 
many styles for men, women and children were quickly 
brought out with duck uppers of several colors, and by 
the application of welt construction, Louis heels, and or- 


namental bows and buckles, a new type of pumps, Ox- 
fords and Bals was produced that combined style, com- 
fort and serviceability with moderate cost. Heavy water- 
proot work shoes for both indoor and outdoor wear were 
also placed on the market at $2.50 to $3.50 per pair. 

Only the sales problem of bringing about the general 
adoption of the new footwear appeared to remain. The 
shoes would have sold on their fine appearance alone but 
for the skepticism and conservatism of human nature. 
Advertising did much, however, and the trade was grow- 
ing satisfactorily at the outbreak of the war. Then came 
the leather shortage and increasing wages, and prices 
began to soar until at present high-grade leather shoes 
for both men and women that formerly sold at $5 to $10 
per pair are now bringing nearly three times those fig- 
ures. 

Persons obliged to combat the rising cost of living 
turned to the new footwear and found it as durable as it 
was attractive and learned through experience that the 
claims of greater summer comfort were not overstated. 
To-day the rubber and fabric shoe is the most popular 
hot-weather footwear in the world. Millions of persons 
are wearing it and the demand is constantly greater than 
the supply, despite ever-increasing manufacturing facili- 
ties. This, however, is but a beginning. All-weather 
footwear made by great rubber factories is already pop- 
The problem has become one not of sales but of 
The new footwear may never completely 


ular. 
production. 
supplant leather shoes, yet this development of the rub- 
ber industry promises to become second only in magni- 
tude to that of the rubber tire. 


WORLD STANDARDIZATION OF WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 


NE OF THE MOST PECULIAR ANOMALIES in history is 
O the fact that the weights and measures of Great 
Britain and of the United States are German, whereas 
those of Germany are British. The British pounds, both 
sterling and avoirdupois, originated with the old German 
Osterling Hanseatic League, which controlled the trade 
of England for hundreds of years until ousted by Queen 
Elizabeth. The Germans forced these old standards on 
the British, who in turn imposed them on the American 
colonies. But the remarkable fact is that, despite their 
ahsurd complications, they continue in use among the 
English-speaking peoples, although as long ago as 1871 
Germany adopted the simpler decimal system of weights 
and measures invented by that great Briton, James Watt, 
in 1783. 

Just as all the world has adopted the alphabet of letters 
for written expression, each people in its own language, 
and the Arabic numerals for mathematical computation, 
so there is need of a universal scheme of weights and 
measures such as the metric system affords. To-day 
America and Britannia are the only civilized nations that 
have not adopted this system and thereby find themselves 
in the strange position of lagging behind the march of 
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progress. That their foreign commerce is greatly ham- 
pered by failure to scrap these obsolete standards is ob- 
vious, and that both must eventually accept the new order 
of things cannot be doubted. 

With its raw material produced in the tropics and 
manufactured in the temperate zones, the rubber industry 
is of such a pronounced international character that it 
would unquestionably be benefited by universal employ- 
ment of the metric and the American rubber 
trade at least will probably lend its hearty support to the 
campaign for adoption by America and Britannia being 
waged by the World Trade Club of San Francisco. 


system, 


PAY FOR RUBBER PLANTATION LOSSES. 


NTICIPATING THE LIKELIHOOD of early Congressional 
A action on the Mexican problem, the National As- 
sociation for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico is circulating blank forms on which owners of 
Mexican property who have suffered loss through revo- 
lutionary activities may summarize their claims against 
the Mexican Government for presentation to Congress 
by the association. 

The information sought on which to base claims in- 
cludes description and location of property lost, de- 
stroyed, damaged or confiscated, and how; the names of 
the faction responsible and of the leader of the party, 
also the amount of the claim. 

Full particulars are asked regarding all American cit- 
izens killed or injured and regarding all American 
women and children outraged. Corporations are asked 
to state the number of male and female stockholders and 
the amount of money paid in by stockholders. 

The losses of the American rubber interests in Mexico 
will alone make a large total. Hundreds of thousands 
of acres of rubber plantations have of necessity been 
abandoned and buildings destroyed. Claims for these 
losses should be satisfied. 


THE EMPLOYMENT MANAGER. 


MPLOYERS have come to recognize that the science 
E of hiring men and keeping them requires an expert 
with as keen an intelligence as is demanded in the sales 
or purchasing department. Selecting the proper man for 
the proper place, grading employes according to their 
capabilities and starting them out with the realization that 
loyalty to the firm will be recognized as a prerequisite 
to advancement are essential qualities in the makeup of 
the employment manager. One who possesses proper 
qualifications is invaluable in any industrial establish- 
ment and given a free hand can make his department of 
the first importance. In dealing with the men he must 
have not only a few simple rules of procedure, but a 
knowledge in detail of the requirements of the work and 
the fitness, ability and adaptability of the help. 

Once hired, a man should be kept unless experience 
demonstrates absolute unfitness or lack of adaptability. 


Ceaselessly the employment manager must see that the 
little causes of friction which constantly arise in the con- 
duct of a shop or factory are ironed out quickly and 
quietly. Tact in dealing with political, religious and 
racial questions is also a prime requisite. When it is 
necessary to transfer a man from one department to 
another, the reasons therefor should be noted as a guide 
to the future. 

There is, of course, such a thing as too much efficiency, 
so much that the human element is lost sight of. If the 
employe comes to feel that he is but a cog in the great 
machine, a unit in a card-indexing system, the very 
object for which the employment manager is working may 
be defeated. There is no definite standard by which an 
employment manager can regulate the conduct of his 
department, but a careful checking up of results at the 
end of a year will show whether he has been successful 
or not. His job is in a class by itself, requiring a com- 
bination of experience, diplomacy and knowledge of 
human nature, second only to the head of the administra- 
tion offices itself. 


PATENTS UNDER THE PEACE TREATY. 





O' MUCH MOMENT to the rubber and allied industries 
is that section of the peace treaty which provides 
that Americans who were prevented during the war from 
patenting their inventions or registering trade-marks in 
Germany or other signatory countries may now do so 
within six months after the treaty became effective. 
Patents may be renewed in Germany or any of the other 
signatory countries by fulfilling the requirements of the 
war period beginning August 1, 1914. 

The licensing and liquidation of German-owned Amer- 
ican patents by the United States during the war are 
recognized as valid and remain effective. Germany 
waives the liability of the United States for infringement, 
but the right of Americans to sue for infringement dur- 
ing the war by the German Government or German in- 
dividuals is not waived. A list of the alien enemy rub- 
ber patents available under license was published in THE 
INDIA RuBBER Wor LD, July 1, 1919. 

Had Germany been able to procure the amount of 
rubber she required, the number of American infringe- 
ment suits would doubtless have been considerably in- 
creased. 








AMERICAN SHIPS LOADED WITH GOODS WILL SOON SET 
sail for Germany. England and France have already 
issued permission for trading with the Teuton. The 
much-talked-of boycott therefore falls to the ground. If 
one sells to Germany, one must buy from Germany, which 
is of course sensible and unavoidable. 


THe Corn Propucts ReEFIntInc Co. AT ITS GREAT 
plant at Argo, Illinois, will, hereafter, refuse to employ 
any who do not speak English. Some 700 aliens, said to 
be I. W. W.’s, will be dropped through this ruling. 
Tickets to Russia and a speedy bon voyage would be an 
added relief. 
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The Sumatra Plantation of the United States Rubber 
Plantations, Inc. 
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Tus Is a GENERAL VIEW OF THE HosPITAL AT THE SUMATRA PLANTATION OF THE Unitep STATES RuBBER PLANTATIONS, INC., 


WHuereE Employes RECEIVE THE 


veals the singular fact that while America is the largest 
consumer of rubber in the world and has invested millions 
in the manufacture of rubber goods, the amount invested in 
the actual production of crude rubber is comparatively negli- 
gible. The vast rubber manufacturing industry of the United 
States is almost entirely dependent on supplies from foreign 
producers. That this state of affairs will not long continue is 
shown by an increasing interest in planting, and certain repre- 
sentative rubber men have not been slow to seize the exceptional 
opportunities granted by Sumatra for their capital and energy. 
Few great American enterprises in foreign lands have so 


much interest for American citizens as the big rubber plantation 


A N EXAMINATION of the statistics of the rubber industry re- 








Tue Native Patients Are Provivep With Every Comrort 
AND Expert MepicAL ATTENTION, HERETOFORE 
UNKNOWN IN ORIENTAL HOSPITALS. 


of the United States Rubber Plantations, Inc., in Sumatra. Far 
away on the other side of the world, in the midst of Oriental 
conditions, lies this great rubber-growing tract, a project de- 
veloped by Yankee genius and Yankee eapital. 


Best oF MepicaAL ATTENTION 


EARLY DEVELOPMENTS. 

The Sumatra plantations of the United States Rubber Planta- 
tions, Inc., first came into existence in 1910 under the name of 
the Holland-American Plantation Co., a subsidiary of the Gen- 
eral Rubber Co. of New York, which is also a subsidiary of the 
United States Rubber Co. 

\fter a thorough investigation by well-known plantation ex- 
perts of the possibilities of successfully growing rubber in the 
Far East, it was decided that the northeastern shore of Sumatra, 
a Dutch island, offered by far the most favorable conditions. 

In May, 1910, the Soengei Sikassin estate was bought and 
subsequently ten other contiguous estates were acquired until 
the company owned in one piece of irregular shape a tract 








Tuis Is One oF MAny WeeEpiING GANGS, CoMPposeD OF MEN AND 
WomEN EMPLOYED ON THE PLANTATIONS, FOR 
WEEDING YOUNG TREES. 


comprising 81,000 acres, or some 133 square miles, measuring 
30 miles across its greatest length and 20 miles across its great- 
est width. This tract is only 17 miles inland from the port of 
Tandjong Balei Bale and 105 miles south of the city of Medan, 
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a place of 27,000 inhabitants. From the outset it had also 
the advantage that much of it had already been cleared and 
well drained for tobacco growing and that more than 175 
miles of good roads had been built. 


THE BEGINNING OF PLANTING. 

Planting was begun in June, 1910, only a month after the 
initial purchase, and the speed with which it was pushed may 
be inferred from the fact that by the end of the year 15,000 
acres had been planted with growing trees. By the end of 1913 
about 34,000 acres, or over 53 square miles, had been planted 
with Hevea The trees were planted nineteen feet 


apart 


brasiliensis 


way, 121 trees to the acre, with the view of bring- 


acre into bearing. 


each 


ing 100 trees per 














Orrices Are Hovusep IN A BUILDING 01 


MopverN CONSTRUCTION. 


THe Factory 


acquired two detached estates, one at 
Langkat and the other at Si Pare Pare. These were handled 
as separate estates. Their area is approximately 7,000 acres, 
about 5,000 acres of which are now bearing. 

The plantation managers assured the directors of the home 
company that they would have rubber from their own planta- 


rhe company also 


tion in five years’ time, but the growth was so rapid and healthy 
that rubber was obtained from newly-planted trees in less than 


four years 


Notwithstanding its size, the plantation is one of the cleanest 
and best kept in the East, the managers believing that the heavy 
initial expense of pulling out stumps and roots and thoroughly 
clearing up the gr¢ though large, is warranted by the ulti- 











Are Sixty-Five Mites or RAILROAD ON THE PLANTATION. 


T HERE 


mate result. About 20,000 coolies, representing a half-dozen 
contiguous nationalities, are employed on the plantations. 
EMPLOYES’ WELFARE CONSIDERED. 
The company gives careful attention to the welfare of its 
employes. It finds its chief difficulty in work along welfare 


lines in the well-known hostility of the Asiatic to anything that 
is new. But step by step the company is making progress in 
this phase of its work. Especial efforts are made to give the 
various nationalities represented the sort of diet and home sur- 
roundings to which each is accustomed. 

lf the coolies are so well taken care of, it may be realized 
that the numerous European staff is excellently provided for 








Factory WHERE THE 


RUBBER. 


ArE PART OF THE 
CONVERTED INTO CRUDE 


THESE BUILDINGS 
LATEx Is 


Indeed, the estate is dotted with the tastefully built and deco- 
rated dwellings of directors, managers, assistants, chemists, and 
Drainage is properly looked after and a filter supplies 
the necessary pure water for drinking purposes. 

As the plantation is rather removed from centers of amuse- 
ment, the tedium which would otherwise characterize the leisure 
hours of the staff is relieved by ample means of diversion, there 
being football fields and tennis courts, a club and a motion- 
picture theatre. 


botanists. 


A MODERN HOSPITAL. 
One of the features of the plantation company’s efforts on be- 
half of its employes that has attracted wide attention all through 


southern Asia is a large hospital which is regarded as the best 











Tuese Five-YeEAr-O_p Trees Have ALREADY BEEN TAPPED AND 
Witt ContinuF. To Propuce INCREASING QUANTITIES oF LATEx. 


in the Asiatic tropics. The Dutch Government has shown its 
appreciation of this by conferring a medal on the company. 
The hospital is equipped to take care of 800 patients, and is 
situated on the road from Kisaran to Tanah Radja on a site 
giving good drainage. Adjoining the hospital twenty-two acres 
have been reserved on which are situated the quarters of the 
head doctor and the hospital staff, as well as a hospital for 
Europeans. The buildings are of brick plastered with cement, 
while the floors are of concrete, cleanliness and ventilation being 
carefully provided for. The wards number thirteen, and every 
room has sufficient space for fifty sleeping tables. Each table 
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consists of a white lacquered iron frame, on top of which are 
white lacquered planks. To each table belong a mat, a head- 
cushion and a blanket. Mosquito-proof wards are provided for 
malaria patients and special wards are set apart for the treat- 
ment of anemia and beri-beri. Filtered water is furnished from 
a near-by well under pressure. Food in the hospital is prepared 
for the Chinamen by Chinese cooks and for the Mohamedans 
by Javanese. The staff includes both European and native sur- 
geons and chemists. 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST RUBBER ESTATE. 

At the present time the company owns property in Sumatra 
aggregating about 90,000 acres, of which 45,000 acres, or approxi- 
mately 70 square miles, are fully planted. This constitutes the 
largest group of rubber estates in the world. Perhaps the New 
Yorker will obtain a clearer conception of its size by the statement 
that the planting acreage is over three mes the size of Man- 
hattan Island. If its more than five million trees were planted 
in a row nineteen feet apart—the distance between each tree 
on the plantation—they would extend over 19,000 miles, or more 
than three-quarters the distance around the world. 

PRODUCTION STEADILY INCREASING. 

During 1914 the first shipment of rubber from the company’s 

own plantations was received in America, and while the quantity 





HerE THE RuBBER Is Be1InNc BLocKED AND BALED FOR SHIPMENT 
To THE Home Factories. 


that year and also in 1915 was relatively small as compared with 
the requirements of the United States Rubber Co., the amount 
received in the ensuing period has steadily increased. About 
eighty-five per cent of the trees on the plantations are now in 
bearing, and with many young trees arriving at the bearing age 
and all the trees increasing in yield with their increasing girth, 
the plantations will produce more and more rubber each year. 
A VALUABLE ASSET. 

Due to the efficiency of the Dutch planting organizations and 
the able staff of the company, the yearly development program 
has been carried out practically without interruption. Exten- 
sions to the planted area are contemplated at an early date, and 
the outlook for the future is regarded as promising. Already 
the plantations are proving to be one of the most valuable assets 
of the United States Rubber Co. 





RUBBER CEMENTS". 
ACID PROOF. 
peng cements may have varied composition. If equal 
parts of fresh unvulcanized rubber and oil are used the 
mass is so stiff that it could probably be used alone. If as much 
as four parts of linseed are used considerable filler can be incor- 





1From a paper read by S. S. Sadtler at a meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Chemical Engineering. 


porated and make a workable putty. Equal weights of rubber 
and boiled oil are taken; the rubber is first dissolved in carbon 
disulphide in the proportion of 4 cc. of carbon disulphide to 1 gr. 
of finely cut rubber. Boiled linseed oil is then mixed in, and if 
the oil is warm the mixing is facilitated. The solvent is generally 
not removed by evaporation until the paste is applied. 

Another formula differs in having four times as much boiled 
linseed oil and then fire clay or other filler, such as silex, is used- 

Parts of Weight 

Crude, finely cut rubber........ actisece & 


Linseed oil, boiled. ........0e000. cia cma Om 
Fire clay 


MARINE GLUE. 
Standard preparation of this class of cements, which are applied 
to crevices, hot, and get firm but not brittle when cold, is com- 


posed as follows: 
Parts of Weight 
Crude rubber .....cccccces ee 

Shellac 


before mixing with the heated (not superheated) mixture of the 
other two. The advent of blown patroleum residuums has made 
it possible to make up hard but flexible compounds without rub- 
ber. Grahamite is a good base to which fluxes, such as these 
just mentioned or soft asphalts, are added. 

GASKET COMPOSITIONS. 

In the laboratory one can generally make out for low tem- 
peratures and pressures by saturating heavy “kraft” wrapping 
paper with soft pitch, such as wood pitch for steam or with 
gelatine and glue (hectograph) composition for oils. For high 
pressures, slots filled with lead rings and a V-shaped rim to the 
lid are most satisfactory. ; 

MACHINISTS’ CEMENTS. ; 

A few words might be said here with reference to machinists’ 
cements. These are the well-known red and white leads. The refi 
lead is often diluted with an equal bulk of silica or other inett 
substance so as to make it less powdery on drying. The begt 
way to accomplish this is to add rubber or gutta percha to ihe 


oil as follows: : 
Parts of Weight. ’ 

Linseed oil ; 6 { 

Rubber or gutta-percha.......... 


The rubber or gutta percha is dissolved in sufficient carbosr 
disulphide to give it the consistency of molasses, mixed with ihe 
oil, and left exposed to the air for about 24 hours. The red lead 
is then mixed to a putty. Oxide of iron makes less brittle cements 
than red lead. ’ 


LEATHER CEMENTS. 

The following formulas are given in the “Papier Zeitung”: (1) 
equal parts of good hide-glue and American isinglass, softenetl 
in water for 10 hours and then boiled with pure tannin until the 
whole mass is sticky. The surface of the joint should be rough- 
ened and the cement applied hot. (2) One kilo of finely shredded 
gutta percha digested over. a water-bath with 10 kilos of benzol, 
until dissolved, and 12 kilos of linseed-oil varnish stirred in. (3) 
Seven and one-half kilos of finely shredded india rubber are 
completely dissolved in 10 kilos of carbon disulphide by treating 
while hot, 1 kilo of shellac and 1 kilo of turpentine are added, 
and the hot solution heated until the two latter ingredients are 
also dissolved. Precautions against fire and vapors should be 
observed. (4) Another one noticed in the “Journal of the So- 
ciety of Chemical Industry”: gutta percha, 8 ounces; pitch, 1 
ounce; shellac, 1 ounce; olive oil, 1 ounce. These are melted 
together. 

SOUVENIRS. 

The Pioneer Asphalt Co., Lawrenceville, Illinois, is presenting 
its customers with a novel “Redipoint” pencil. 

A useful desk souvenir from the Rolle Rubber Co., of New 
York and Chicago, is a permanent stone blotter. 
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Prices of Rubber Products. 
From “Prices of Rubber and Rubber Products,” War Industries Board, Press Bulletin No. 30, Prepared by Isador Lubin, 


Special Expert, Price Section,War Trade Board. 


RUBBER PRODUCTS. 
HERE APPEARS TO BE NO LIMIT to the variety of products in the 
T manufacture of which rubber is employed, and it is said that 
one of the large rubber concerns in this country manufactures 
nearly 30,000 different articles. Rubber goods vary from con- 
veyor belts to the finest elastic bands; all of which, however, 
can be grouped in nine important categories. 
The following is a classification of the important rubber prob- 
ucts in the order of their importance as determined by the amount 
of crude rubber consumed in their manufacture. 





Tarte L.—CRUDE AND RECLAIMED RUBBER CONSUMED IN THE 
UNITED STATES IN THE PRODUCTION OF RUBBER GOODS, 
1917." 

Crude Per Reclaimed Per 
rubber centof rubber cent of 

consumed. total. consumed. total 
1 tubes..Jongtons 110,27 70.0 21,006 23.5 
Is , 21,323 14.0 33,633 38.0 
12,688 8.0 15,778 18.0 
ners’ sundries 3,732 .0 176 a 
ting compound 2.756 1.7 8,470 9.5 
Icth 2,176 l 5,667 6.3 
1.462 1.0 9 0.0 
1,166 1.0 2,163 2.0 
1,798 1.0 2,266 2.5 
otal 157,371 100.0 89,168 100.0 


DEVELOPMENT IN THE UNITED STATES. 
The United States has always led the world in the 





; L manufacture of rubber goods, the industry having 
Y , had its inception here. The output is approximately 
YY seven times as large as that of the next manufac- 

WY, turing nation, and its growth is shown by the fact 

WY, that in 1906 we consumed 24,113 tons of crude rub- 

Z ber, as against 13,838 tons consumed by Great Britain, 
Y the next largest consumer; in 1917 our consumption 

had reached 157,369 tons, as compared with 25,983 

1 tons consumed by Great Britain. This was an in- 


creased consumption for the United States of ap- 
proximately 130,000 tons, or about 600 per cent. The 
consumption of Great Britain increased by 12,145 
tons, or about 100 per cent in the same period. 

It is evident from Table I that rubber tires and 
tubes are the most important products of the in- 
having taken over 70 per cent of the total 
onsumption in 1917. In 1914 the 
8,021,371 pneumatic 


+ nen owe 
amounted to 25,835,573 





produced 


while in 1917 the output 


the rubber goods output 
$896,000,000, as 


In 1917 1 total value of 

United States had reached 

ra 1 with $301,000,000 i 
FINISHED RUBBER GOODS. 

rl reat number of products turned out by the 

er industry and the limited space available 

an analysis of 


otherwise be desirable 


makes impossible as comprehensive 
would 


select representative com- 


tuations as 


was made to 

















am 3 modities which would fairly portray the price situa- 
passe * ym in the various branches of the industry, and 
O7 M100 for this purpose the method of classification adopted 

. by the War Service Committee of the Rubber In- 
dustry of the United States for determining the 

Fic. 1.—U. s.2mount of crude rubber which went into the various 


rubber goods was used. As shown in 


this classification consists of nine sections 


Consumption, forms of 
Rubber, 1917... .. 
Table I, 


Because of difficulties experienced in securing price quotations, 
however, it was found necessary to omit certain classes of 
goods. The most important of these was insulated wire. It 
appeared impossible to separate the price of insulating ma- 
terials from that of the finished insulated wire, so that quo- 
tations for this class would have little worth in showing price 
fluctations. The classes of products included are as follows: 


1. Tires and tubes. 
2. Mechanical rubber goods 

3.® Boots and shoes. 

4. Druggists’ sundries. 

5. Waterproof clothing. 

Reference to Table I will show that the branches of the industry 
producing these goods took 94.3 per cent of the total rubber 
consumption of the United States in 1917, and it is believed that 
together they are fully representative of the total rubber prod- 
uct output of the country. 

TIRES AND TUBES. 

This type of rubber goods has been divided into 3 groups: (1) 
automobile pneumatic tires, (2) solid tires, and (3) automobile 
pneumatic tubes. Since approximately 50 per cent of the auto- 
mobiles in the United States in 1917 were Fords, it is reasonable 
to conclude that about one-half of the pneumatic tires manu- 
factured in that year were of the size used on such cars. There- 
fore 30 by 3% inch tires, together with the 33 by 4 inch size, 
which is another variety commonly used, were selected as the 
types for which prices are quoted. Corresponding sizes were 
taken as most representative for automobile tubes. 

As regards solid tires, which have played an ever-increasing 
part in the rubber industry, the 36 by 5 inch type which was used 
in considerable quantities by the United States Motor Transport 
Corps was selected as representative. 


MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS. 


A number of commodities are included in this general cate- 
gory, namely: belting, hose, packing, tubing, lining, tape, and 
innumerable other rubber goods. The most important are belt- 
ing and hose, and their price fluctuations have been used to char- 
acterize the situation in the mechanical goods section. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 

For this branch of the industry, two samples have been se- 
lected: (1) rubber boots, and (2) arctics. The types taken as 
representative are of relatively standard variety and form an 
important part of the sales of a large producer of boots and 
shoes 

DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES. 

Hot-water bottles and ice bags may be considered the most 
typical of the products of the manufacturers of druggists’ sun- 
dries. Two types of hot-water bottles which have an extensive 
sale were used in quoting prices for this class of goods, while 
in the case of ice bags there were selected three styles which were 
sold in large quantities by two important manufacturers. 

RUBBER CLOTHING. 

Rubber clothing, according to The Rubber Association of 
America, may be divided into two distinct classes: (1) calen- 
dered rubber clothing, (2) double and single texture raincoats. 

1 These data were secured by The Rubber Association of America through 
a questionnaire sent to 503 consumers of rubber, 448 of whom replied. 

2? Memorandum on the Rubber Industry. 

*The grewth of the rubber tire industry is well reflected in the patents 
issued by the United States Patent Office. Fully one-half of the American 


patents issued in 1916 relating to rubber apply to rubber tires, treads, 
tire-building, tire-repair machines, rims, etc 
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Price quotations were secured for five representative varieties 
of the former class and for four of the latter. In the calen- 
dered rubber clothing class the following have been included*: 


Jeans (dull finished). 
2. Double-coated fire coats. 4. Single-texture westerns. 


5. Double-texture cowboys. 
Under double and single texture clothing have been chosen: 


Woolen raincoats.* 
Women’s raincoats.” 


1. Sheeting (dull finished). 3. 


1 Zombazine raincoats.* 3. 
2. Cashmere raincoats.* 4. 


METHODS OF MAKING CHARTS. 

In order to determine the relation between crude rubber prices 
and those of rubber products, and in order to define further 
the bearing of the price situation in the rubber industry as 
a whole on that in other industries, a uniform method of aver- 
aging price fluctuations was resorted to, and the method used 
in all the bulletins of the present series was applied to rubber. 

After selecting representative articles to typify the various 
classes of crude rubber and rubber products, monthly quotations 
were secured from trade journals and from members of the trade 
for the period 1913 to 1918. (See Tables III and V.) Prices 
of the more important grades of crude rubber, as well as of the 
more important rubber goods, were then individually averaged 


on this uniform scale,* and under this arrangement all the relative 
price charts in the present series of price histories are com- 
parable with one another. 

For those who are interested not merely in the fluctuations 
of particular commodities such as rubber tires or rubber cloth- 
ing, but also in the price fluctations of the class of rubber 
products as a whole, “index numbers” are provided. A simple 
average of commodities sold—some by the dozen, some by single 
units, and some by the foot, as is the case with hot-water bottles, 
rubber tires, and rubber hose, respectively—would obviously be 
of little value. Therefore in making index numbers, each in- 
dividual commodity “weighted” by multiplying the monthly 
prices from 1913 to 1918 by the amount of the commodity pro- 
duced in the United States in the year 1917, plus imports. In 
the case of crude rubber, since there is virtually no domestic 
production, the imports for 1917 are used as the weighting 
factor. The year 1917 was selected as the weighting year so 
that war-time conditions could be reflected. Figures for 1918 
may have been more typical of the war situation, but such data 
were not available for many commodities when the studies were 


is 


being written. 











on the basis of their pre-war level and charted. Since the in- Tasgre I].—IMPORTS OF CRUDE RUBBER INTO THE UNITED 
quiry centers about the effect of the war upon prices, the charts STATES, 1913 TO 1918.¢ 
were made to show the movement of prices away from the pre- 1913, 1914 1915. 1916. 1917. 1918. 
- . a - "as , . eames 7 I lantations ..dongtons 23,967 35,326 61,085 85,287 134,946 133,167 
war level. This effect was produced by treating the evernge c&§ GS +> nee 18°481 19°466 32°017, 22490 25°228 20/081 
the actual prices for the twelve months preceding the outbreak Africans fesebebviemas (3 (3) (8) (8) 3,330 730 
: SE Shcksekeasess y 8 8) 8 898 762 
of the war (July, 1913, to June, 1914) as equal to 100, and re-  Guayule 100 ose “aso 2654 “435 1,863 1,329 
ducing the actual prices for each month from January, 1913, to —_ — ae lf a, on -_ 900 ses 
December, 1918, to the form of relative prices on that scale. All other ............ 6,276 5,084 7,068 6,831 apts po 
Thus, for example, if the selling price of a given unit of a product ee “$1,480 60,726 102,824 115,043 167,062 156,215 
averaged $2 in the year ending June 30, 1914, and fell to $1.80 ~——— 
2 . . “a ° . ‘3 : *These samples of rubber clothing are designated by their respective 
in 1915, the relative price of that product for that month would trade names and have been selected with the aid of The Rubber Associa- 
be 90; if the price rose to $4 in June, 1918, the relative price tion of America. ‘ 
5 The one exception to this statement is the case of dyestuffs, where 

would be 200. the extraordinary rise in prices necessitated a change in scale. 


* Since the amount of crude rubber re-exported from the United States 
1s praciically negligible, the figures presented in the above table may be 
taken as analogous to our rubber consumption. Data from Tue Inoia 
Ruspser WorLp, 1917. 


The numerous price charts scattered throughout this bulletin, 
as well as through the other studies of the series, were drawn 

















































































































































































































; 7 Caucho has been included in Paras. 
*Double-texture. >Single-texture print. 8 Included in “ali other” from 1913 to 1916. 
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A review of the successive steps taken in making these index 
numbers will illustrate the process. In dealing with crude rub- 
ber, for example, the-ameunt of each individual type imported 
into the United States in 1917 was firs. determined, and this 
amount was adopted as the weighting faczor. (See Table II.) 
Secondly, the price of each type in every month of the six- 
year period covered was multiplied by this weight. Thirdly, the 
products of the prices of the nine different types of rubber, times 
their respective weights, were added up separately for each 
month; and, finally, these monthly aggregates were turned into 
relatives on the pre-war base; that is, the average of the aggre- 
gates for the 12 months, July, 1913, to June, 1914, was made 
equal to 100, and all the other individual monthly aggregates 
converted into relatives on that scale. 

The method adopted in weighting rubber products was some- 
what different. In this instance, because of the lack of informa- 
tion regarding the amount of the various classes of goods 
produced, it was found necessary to give to the individual 
classes a weight which was proportionate to their importance in 
the entire rubber industry. The amount of rubber consumed in 
the manufacture of the various types of goods was here used 
as the determining factor (see Table 1), and the number of tons 
of rubber which went into the production of each class was 
used as the weight for that class. 

It is apparent that index numbers made on this plan for 
the entire rubber industry are comparable with the relative prices 
for individual commodities as shown in the various charts. By 
using these index numbers the reader can get a clear idea of 
average price fluctuations in the rubber industry as a whole and 
can have at the same time a basis for comparing such fluctua- 
tions with those in other industries. 

RUBBER PRODUCT PRICES. 

To understand fully the course of the prices of rubber goods 
during the war period, it is necessary to review briefly the 
status of the rubber industry in the years prior to 1913. The 
first two years of the present decade saw the plantation industry 
still in its infancy, and in 1911 the amount of rubber taken by 
the five leading rubber-consuming countries surpassed the world’s 
total production. A similar situation, in a less marked degree, 


existed in 1912, and two-dollar rubber was not uncommon. Talk 
of synthetic rubber and the future sources of supply was rife 
in the trade and 1913 opened with rubber prices around one 
dollar and rubber products still reflecting the high level of 
the previous year. It should, therefore, be borne in mind that 
the base year (July, 1913, to June, 1914) was one of high prices 
for the rubber industry and that these high prices were the 
result of crude rubber costs. Later, the situation changed, and in 
1917 and 1918, after a period of relative sluggishness, the price 
of rubber goods rose to a point above the pre-war level. This 
time the high cost of cotton fabrics and other ingredients was 
the controlling factor; indeed crude rubber prices in these years 
were considerably below their pre-war level. 

Rubber products did not feel the effects of the speculative 
price rises experienced by crude rubber at various intervals 
during the six years here considered. Unlike crude rubber, the 
prices of finished products continued along a more or less level 
path, broken at relatively few points, tending downward through- 
out the first half of the period and upward during the second. 
It will be noted, on the one hand, that the rise in the price level 
of rubber goods began almost simultaneously with that of all 
commodities (see Figure 2), while on the other hand it lagged 
almost a year behind the rise in the level of ingredients, such 
as cotton and chemicals. 

Rubber goods in general, however, never reached the high 
level of either their ingredients or commodities in general, the 
low price of crude rubber having exercised a tempering effect. 
Thus the rubber-product price level had by the latter half of 
1918 advanced but 57 per cent above its lowest point in the past 
five years, while prices of the ingredients rose by 164 per cent. 
The index for “all commodities” had jumped 110 per cent in 
the meantime. 

Few industries, on the other hand, experienced anything equal 
to the price slump of rubber commodities in 1915. In that year 
practically all rubber goods underwent a price decrease, and 
the average level for rubber products fell approximately 20 per 
cent. This situation may be explained by the fact that crude 
rubber was relatively cheap at the time, while the glut of the 
cotton market had sent the price of that commodity to a low 
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point. Another reason assigned by some members of the trade 
was the growing competition in the rubber industry and the 
desire of the large manufacturers to crowd out the new arrivals.” 

An analysis of the price fluctuations in the individual branches 
of the industry will bring out in further detail the factors bear- 
ing on the price situation. 

RUBBER TIRES. 

The general low-price level of rubber goods in early 1915 
was characteristic of every product of the industry. In the 
case of tires, however, the price fall was most marked, a 27 
per cent decrease taking place within the first quarter of the 
year. This may be accounted for by (1) the abnormally low 
prices of cotton fabrics—the aftermath of the shutting off of 
cotton exportations—and (2) the abnormal competition in the 
rubber industry, the results of which were at that time making 
themselves felt. This competition was the culmination of the 
situation in the three preceding years. In 1912, when prices were 
highest, there was talk in the trade of the prodigious profits 
of the tire manufacturers. This talk naturally resulted in a 
rush to make tires, and soon capacity of production outran 
capacity of consumption. An inevitable scaling of prices fol- 
lowed, and pneumatic times continued downward until the low 
point was reached in early 1915. The low price of February 
continued until December, when the price started on an upward 
course, which reached its summit in April, 1918. This rise was, 
of course, due to the increasing cost of labor and materials 
other than rubber. In no case, however, was the rise proportion- 
ate to either of these factors. 

Solid rubber tires are a relatively new product of the rubber 
industry. In 1913 and 1914 they were relatively little in demand 
and it was not until the motorization of the Allied transport 
system after the outbreak of the European War that they became 
a factor of large importance. Solid-tire prices continued un- 
changed through 1913 and 1914, falling early in 1915 in sympathy 
with all other rubber goods. In late 1915 the war demand for 
solid tires made itself felt. This demand tended to reinforce 
the rise of tire prices in general, and January, 1916, witnessed 
an increase of 16 per cent, as contrasted with a 7 per cent rise in 
the price of pneumatics. (See Figure 3.) 

In 1917 and 1918 solid-tire prices rose quite regularly with 
those of pneumatics. The tremendous demand resulting from 
Army needs accentuated the rise in the price of the former, 
however, and 1918 ended with solid-tire prices 45 per cent above 
their pre-war average, as contrasted with pneumatics, whose 
prices had risen but 16 per cent above the 1913-1914 level. 

MECHANICAL RUBBER GOODS. 

It was in this branch of the rubber industry that price increases 
were most evident in the six years dealt with in this study. 
Rubber hose, for example, increased 125 per cent above its 
pre-war level, while belting reached a level which was 75 per 
cent above the 1913-1914 average. The rise in the price of hose 
may be attributed to both the increasing cost of labor and ma- 
terials—the amount of crude rubber used in the production 
being relatively small—and the stimulated demand. The Army, 
the Navy, and the Shipping Board used large amounts of rubber 
hose, whereas in the case of garden hose civilian consumption 
also increased appreciably. 

Rubber belting is fast becoming a competitor of its leather 
prototype, and its price rise may be in part attributed to the 
increasing price of the leather product. The extension of in- 
dustrial plants in the last two years and the consequent demand 
for transmission and conveyor belting was another potent factor 
in price determination.”. 


°Twe Inpia Rusrer Wortp, March 1, 1915, page 318. 

Jt should be noted that although the price increase of mechanical goods 
was larger than that of the products of any other branch of the rubber in- 
dustry, yet when os to prices in general in late 1918, rubber hose 
was shghtly above and rubber belting slightly below the level of “all com- 
modities.” 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 

Although rubber boot and shoe prices did not drop to the 
low level of tire prices, they nevertheless remained considerably 
below their pre-war average for a longer period than did the 
latter. This may be attributed in part to the low prices of re- 
claimed rubber, tremendous quantities of which are used in the 
footwear branch of the industry. The mild winters of the first 
half of the six-year period dealt with and the consequent dif- 
ficulty of disposing of stocks also played an important part in the 
price situation. Increasing costs added to a demand stimulated 
by war needs sent the price of rubber footwear upward at the 
end of 1916. It is notable that only three increases were made 
in the price of rubber footwear during the period of the war 
a situation characteristic of very few important commodities. 
(See Figure 5.) 

RUBBER CLOTHING. 

The rise of rubber clothing prices, which was surpassed by 
only one other rubber commodity herein dealt with, namely, 
rubber hose, may be attributed almost entirely to the cost of 
labor and materials. The Army demand for raincoats had its 
effect, of course, and this factor was especially evident during 
1917 and 1918. The relative cost of the rubberization of clothing 
is of little importance as compared with that of the fabrics and 
labor employed. Moreover, the cost of rubberization did not in- 
crease to any appreciable degree in the past six years. The 
price of fabrics employed, on the other hand, increased from 12 
to 48 per cent, varying with the individual types of coats; while 
other costs such as labor, trimmings, etc., which comprise the 
largest part of the expense of production, rose from 47 to 78 per 
cent. 

The following table shows the respective increases in the cost 
of the nine types of coats, the average relative prices of which 
are shown in Figure 6. 

Taste I1V.—INCREASED COST OF RUBBER CLOTHING, 1913-1918. 

Per cent of increase. 








canananataas si 

Rubber Other 

compound, Fabric. items.™ 

Coat I 13. 21.0 65.5 
16.0 22.0 60.0 

12.5 30.5 57.0 

13.0 28.5 58.5 

10.0 32.5 57.0 

6.0 29.0 64.0 

: 6.0 45.0 48.0 
Coat VITT 5.0 48.0 47.0 
oc 9. ey 9.0 12.0 780 
\verage 10,1 9.8 59.6 


DRUGGISTS’ SUNDRIES, 

This class of rubber products, like that of rubber footwear, 
experienced but few price changes prior to 1916. In fact, the 
price of water bottles, with the exception of a slight drop 
of two per cent in 1914, remained unchanged until April, 1916, 
when it started a rise which ended in the middle of 1918. Ice 
bags, on the other hand, changed but little in value during the 
period prior to America’s entrance into the war, the low price 
of 1914 having remained relatively static until June, 1917. The 
demands of the Red Cross and the Medical Department of the 
Army stimulated prices at this time, bringing a rise which had 
(See Figure 7.) 

CONCLUSION. 

A review of the run of prices for the rubber industry as a 
whole—that is, for crude rubber, ingredients, and rubber products 
combined—as presented in the Figure 2, makes apparent the 
fact that with the exception of the 16 months ended January, 
1915, the rubber industry price situation had little in common 
with commodities in general. Low prices characterized the in- 
dustry by and large. During the six years dealt with in this 
study there were only 12 months in which the index number 
of the rubber industry was higher than that of ‘all commodities,” 


been a long time due. 





“Includes findings, trimmings, waste, packing, Jabor, overhead, profit and 


loss. Data from confidential source. 
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and in all but four of these instances variations above the general 
price level were less than 10 per cent. In February, 1915, rubber 
prices fell 16 per cent below the level of all commodities, and 
from that time on the index numbers of the rubber industry 
and of commodities in general followed individual courses. The 
latter, after remaining relatively static for some nine months, 
ascended rapidly, reaching its first apex in July, 1917, at a point 
89 per cent above the level of February, 1915. The governmental 
policy of price-fixing inaugurated in the summer of 1917 re- 
sulted in a slight recession, which continued until June of the 
following year, when the upward course of prices was resume’. 
The year 1918 ended with the index number of al! commodities 
103 per cent above its pre-war level. 

The index number of the rubber industry, on the other hard, 


followed a rather slow upward course, which was interrupted 
now and then by cycles of depression varying from 1 to 10 
months in duration. At no time did it approach the index num- 
ber of “all commodities,” and throughout the period following 
February, 1915, the price level of the rubber industry was at 
least 16 per cent below that of commodities in general. This 
difference in levels was highest in July, 1917, when the “all- 
commodities” index number was 80 per cent above that of the 
rubber industry. Throughout 1917 and 1918, in fact, the diverg- 
ency existing between the two levels was one of great significance 
and is to be found in the price fluctuations of but few industries. 
The signing of the armistice found the price level of the rubber 
industry 72 per cent below that of all commodities, or, in other 
words, 31 per cent above its own level of 1913-1914. 





Influences Operating on the After-the-War Demand 
for Rubber Goods. 


By L. 


REAT EVENTS of such an elementary force as a world’s war 
G must result in an upheaval of all the ordinary standards 
of life. Progress advances at a higher speed than dur- 
ing normal times and the world experiences the evolution of.a 
century in the comparatively short space of a few years. The 
period which divides us to-day from the advent of the war is 
still too short to enable us to realize fully what it has done to 
hasten industrial and economic progress. As yet we have not 
had a chance to draw the balance of loss and gain. It certainly 
has had a powerful influence upon inventors in all countries. 
As to the rubber industry, it has so far been unable to utilize 
synthetic rubber, but the field of application for the genuine 
article has widened materially and the rubber industry emerges 
from the war as a powerful factor in the economic life of the 
world 
This development cannot fail to exert a strong influence on 
our domestic rubber industry in its relation to both home and 
foreign markets. Considering the enormous strides made by the 
American rubber industry in the expansion of its foreign influ- 
ence, it is the effect upon foreign markets which will undoubt- 
edly receive the greatest attention from our manufacturers. The 
average manufacturer or exporter is inclined to look upon for- 
eign trade as a matter of orders and delivery. The great eco- 
nomic factors operating in the world’s markets do not apparently 
concern him and he does not trouble about the development of 
favorable This policy has been especially 
noticeabie in our own country. It has marred for a long time 
our politically and economically desirable trade relations with 
South America and it is again interfering very seriously in our 
It is, however, the 


trade prospects 


relationship to our former allies in Europe. 
comprehensive understanding of the present and future require- 
ments of a market which develops the successful exporter. Only 
the manufacturer who makes himself useful to his customer 
his permanent confidence. It is, therefore, 
ssary rubber manufacturers should be con- 
with the economic tendencies underlying the develop- 


American rubber goods. 


can expect to acquire 

nec that American 

versant 

ment of markets for 
OUR PAST PROVINCIALISM. 

The American rubber industry can easily be called the most 
powerful and progressive of the rubber industries of the world 
No country has provided during peace times so many difficult 
problems for the rubber chemist and engineer than our own and 
1ur somewhat provincial habits which have prevented 
the American rubber industry from taking first place as an ex- 
the years before the war. Matters have now 
forced to take a hand in international 


it is only 


porting industry in 
chaneed We have been 


W’, Alwyn-Schmidt. 


affairs and the rubber industry was burdened with an unusual 
load of foreign orders which cost a great deal of exertion to fill. 
In the future we shall receive automatically a share of the ex- 
port business of the world and this will be measured more or 
less by the general ability of our industry to supply the demand. 
This share in foreign trade flows as a natural result of interna- 
tional trade exchange to any leading industry of any country. 
It is the tribute due to the existence of a powerful economic 
producer. The successful exporter, however, cannot wait to let 
others determine his share of the business of the world, and by 
making use of the existing opportunities obtains a larger propor- 
tion of the trade. And such opportunities are now especially 


numerous. They have arisen as the result of the war. 


RUBBER IN DRY COURSING. 


It is not always easy to recognize favorable market develop- 
ments in their early stages. Often we cannot determine with cer- 
tainty what particular consequences will follow a certain event. 
But there are at present many so-called fundamental economic 
causes which must lead to an extensive business for the rubber in- 
dustry of the world. Only a few can be mentioned in the space of a 
There is a considerable shortage of houses in Eng- 
land, and in fact, all over the world. It is estimated that England 
will have to build 500,000 dwellings within a few years. France 
may require even more. And we can estimate conservatively that 
several million houses will be erected all over Europe in the near 


short article. 


future. All these houses require dry coursing and waterproof 
roofing. This question of dry coursing is still in its initial 
stages. In England slate is frequently used for the purpose. 


But the old houses in Europe were often entirely without dry 
courses, resulting in damage to the masonry caused by the infil- 
Shortly before the war a proposition was 
made to use rubber for this purpose. The advantages of rubber 
sheets laid along the fundaments were obvious. Rubber is 
absolutely damp proof, it would stretch in case the fundaments 
settled and will not break like slate, and, moreover, the cost 
was not materially higher. The building of a large number 
of houses offers the rubber industry an opportunity to manu- 
facture dry course material. Large strips of rubber, 1 to 2 feet 
wide and % or %-inch in thickness, are required. Figuring 
at the basis of 30 yards of material for each house, the very 
small English workmen dwelling being considered, the English 
consumption of that kind of dry course sheeting would amount 
to 15 million yards alone, not to speak of the large demand 
which might be developed on the European continent. Some 
advertising would be of course required to acquaint the build- 


tration of water. 
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ers with the material and also to educate the public to demand 
its use in the new buildings. 


FIBER SOLES IN EUROPE. 

In the early stages of the war, to give another example, the 
writer had a hurry call from Switzerland for American com- 
position soles made from rubber or any other material. A 
similar call came from Rumania a few weeks later. In both 
instances the fact was communicated to a number of American 
rubber firms likely to handle a large development of this kind, 
but only one firm made use of this opportunity. Before the 
war it was difficult to convince the European public of the 
usefulness of rubber heels and soles, or any other waterproof 
leather substitutes. The few firms which imported these goods 
in Europe did not do a very large business because European 
opinion was generally adverse to the use of anything but leather 
in footwear. Leather has become exceedingly rare in Europe 
and shoe prices have mounted to figures which would be in- 
comprehensible even in our own country. Composition mate- 
rials have been introdced quite generally and great numbers of 
the European population have reconciled themselves to wearing 
them. We have made great progress in this country during the 
last few years in the production of rubber soles and heels and 
our manufacturers might find it well worth their while to 
study the European situation for the purpose of making a profit- 
able use of its opportunities. 

AMERICAN TIRES FOR EUROPE. 

As a third example the automobile industry may serve. This 
industry, though highly developed in Europe, is comparatively 
a small factor in the American market. It is reported that the 
European automobile industry will start building small pas- 
senger and carrier automobiles on American lines, adopting, if 
possible, the design of American rims and tires. The outcome 
will be a greater demand for small American tires, not only in 
Europe but in other parts of the world where European auto- 
mobiles will be sold. 

All three tendencies, and there are many more to be found 
cover of the present industrial reorganization, have 
not come about spontaneously. They are rather the result 
of a slow evolution of earlier causes. The war, however, has 
hastened the development and has made a necessity out of what 
was five years ago only a convenience. It has cost the makers 
of rubber heels and soles thousands of dollars to make the 
public acquainted with the advantages of wearing rubber heels 
and the educational campaign is still going on in this country. 
In Europe, the war has acted as an educator in this respect and 
Europe is now ready to accept the leather substitutes made of 
rubber or any other material. The same refers to building 
material and automobile tires. 

FOREIGN OPPORTUNITIES IN RUBBER. 

3ut the evolution now taking place in favor of employing 
rubber is not confined only to building materials, wearing ap 
parel and automobiles. It is prevalent in medical and surgical 
appliances, the electrical industry, plumbing, steam and indus- 
trial engineering, and the large circle of domestic industries 
where the guiding hand of the rubber manufacturer is required 
to make a fact out of what at the present time may only be a 
tendency. There is hardly a rubber manufacturer in this coun- 
try who has not been asked during the last five years whether 
a certain article might be made with advantage from rubber. 
Many of these inquiries have been turned down, not because 
they were unsuitable but because the factories were too busy 
to consider them. In many instances the desired articles have 
been manufactured, but their use has not extended beyond their 
particular field. Now is the time to follow up these leads; the 
inquirer should again be approached and his particular require- 
ments investigated. The work will fall principally to rubber 
manufacturers specializing ip certain articles or to the special 
This will be an advantage 


under the 


departments of large enterprises. 


as the investigation will be conducted by men competent to give 
the new proposition its best chance for a complete success. 

As to the foreign side of this evolution in the demand for 
rubber goods our industry will find plenty of material. The 
need of the foreign consumer for the employment of new 
materials is very great. No doubt much of the business which 
would have fallen to our manufacturers if they had taken hold 
of these suggestions early during the war, will now flow in the 
direction of foreign rubber manufacturers who are just as keem 
to take hold of any new development, but a good deal should 
still be left to pay for the trouble of making the necessary ex- 
periments. It is not as a rule very difficult to perfect a technical 
process or an implement of some sort if once its usefulness has 
been established. But it requires much astuteness to introduce, 
its use generally and thereby make the article worth its in- 
dustrial production. 

The influence of this present development on our foreign 
trade will soon show. We should witness a rapid growth in the 
demand for many articles new to the industry and those which 
have been in less demand in former years. Upon the ability 
of our industry to forestall this development and to direct it in 
channels favorable to our own manufacturers, the future success 
of the American rubber industry in new markets will depend- 





THE MILEAGE GUARANTIES INCREASE. 

Following the recent reduction of pneumatic tire prices on 
the part of several leading companies comes a more or less 
general increase in mileage guarantees and adjustment basis 
for tires ranging from about 30 to 75 per cent of the previous 
guaranties. The movement was started by The B. F. Good- 
rich Co. and its subsidiary, the Diamond Rubber Co., and a 
canvass of the trade shows to what degree other companies are 
falling in line: 


is Former Present 
Mileage Mileage 
Make. Kind. Guaranty. Guaranty. 

Diamond fabric ...00: ; 3,500 6,000 
Diamond ...... a Seer 5,00 8,000 
Federal ...... plain tread . 4,000 6,000 
pee aanee “Rugged” tread vee. ae 7,000 
GGGTEL cccccs ‘ oom BOG ay-n0%6o.0008b0enes 6,004 8,000 
prenene ... fabrics - 3, 50M 6,000 
GEER ceccecceseees __, eee ae . . 8,000 
eee ee “Red Tops” 4,008 7,000 
= ; a ME pend eneeénuas 8,000 
General ...... hetcacs. “Se 7,500 
OS errr ord . , 7,000 
I? ncn bgt bed bee 3, 501 6,000 
ee, Eee 5,000 8,000 
eretone 4,000 6,000 
Oe Ee 5,000 7,500 
errr 5,000 6,000 
EE ocaceanee keen hes 7,501 8,000 
South Bend ....... 7,000 
TS eae 7,500 
Stronghold 6,000 





Several companies have made no change because their mileage 

A few of the larger firms give 

guaranty as a adjustment, preferring to 

claims on poor material or defective workmanship in 

the individual case. This method, they believe, gives greater 

satisfaction than setting a fixed scale which is often inapplicable 
the case in hand. 


basis was already high enough. 
no mileage 
adjust 


asis of 


\bout five years ago an unlimited guaranty covering the full 


ife of the tire was adopted for Goodyear passenger-car tires, 
and that form of guaranty has now been extended to solid and 
tires. No matter how far a Goodyear tire has been 
driven, whether it be 5,000 or 50,000 miles, or how long its period 
of service, a fair and equitable adjustment will be made if it 


ushion 


proves defective. 





FRAZAR & CO. BUY NEW YORK BUILDING. 

Frazar & Co., a firm well known to the rubber trade through 
its chemical department, which supplies the “States” brand 
of antimony, zinc oxide, magnesia, etc., has recently purchased 
the Trinity Court Building at 72-76 Trinity Place. This will be 
known as the Frazar Building and after extensive alterations wilt! 
be occupied by Frazar & Co. for their New York offices. 
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Echoes of The Great War. 


RESUMPTION OF TRADE WITH GERMANY. 
FFECTIVE JuLy 14, 1919, it was announced by the War Trade 
E- Board Section of the Department of State that a general 
enemy trade license had been issued authorizing all persons 
in the United States to trade and communicate with persons re- 
siding in Germany and to trade and communicate with all persons 
with whom trade and communication is prohibited by the Trading 
with the Enemy Act, except those in Hungary or that portion of 
Russia under the control of the Bolshevik authorities. 

The above-mentioned general license does not authorize the im- 
portation into the United States from Germany or elsewhere of 
dyes, dyestuffs, potash, 
duced or manufactured in Germany; nor does it authorize trade 


drugs or chemicals which have been pro- 


with respect to any perty which heretofore, pursuant to the 


provisions of the Trading With the Enemy Act as amended, has 
been reported to the Alien Property Custodian, or should have 
been so reported to him, or any property which heretofore, 
pursuant to the provisions of said act, the Alien Property Cus- 
todian has seized or has required to be conveyed, transferred, 


lelivered or paid over to him. 
rts from Germany may now take place 


RAC No. 77 and General Import 


assigned, 
Exports and imp 
under Special Export Licens« 
License PBF No. 37 
INCORPORATION OF AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE 
FIRMS. 


the Federal incorporation of companies 


FEDERAL 


The bill to permit 


engaged in foreign trade that has been introduced in Congress 
with the approval of the Government, the National Foreign 
Trade Council, and other organizations, is of much moment 


to the rubber industry, which necessarily involves international 
relations to a considerable degree. 

Our state incorporation laws vary so greatly and change so 
frequently, and court procedure and decisions differ to such a 
degree as to be so generally distrusted abroad, that it is often 
dificult to secure investment of foreign capital in American 
companies organized under these laws. 

Federal incorporation of American concerns doing business 
abroad would lend the confidence and prestige of the federal 
name and authority to our foreign traders, and nothing is as 
important to foreign trade as mutual confidence. 

It is highly desirable that firms abroad made up of Americans, 
but depending largely upon foreign money for their capital, be 
permitted to do business under the American flag in such a way 
as to attract the investment of foreign money. This investment 
in American ild inevitably lead to the purchase 
of American goods, and would therefore be of the greatest 
aiding the growth of American foreign trade 


concerns wot 


value in 


COUNCIL OF NATIONAL DEFENSE TO CONTINUE. 

The war conclusively the country’s need of a 
governmental agency that shall in time of peace collect, study 
and centralize in a scientific way all information bearing upon 
the national particularly with regard to the mobiliza- 
tion of industries, science, and labor in time of war 

The United States Council of National Defense, created nearly 
a year before America entered the war, is such an agency, and 
the amount of constructive work it has accomplished with an 
expenditure of only $1,574,000 up to May 1, 1919, has been truly 
remarkable. 

Under the Sundry Civil Bill there has been reappropriated 
to the Council of National Defense its unexpended balance for 
the fiscal year 1918, and the Council is now maturing plans to 
return to its peace-time functions. During the war the Council 
thas been in effect an administrative laboratory and clearing 


has shown 


defense 





house of study and action in matters touching the national de- 
fense. Broadly speaking, it purposes to continue under the 
same policy. 

With the closing of the work of the Capital Issues Commit- 
tee, the Committee on Public Information, the Food Adminis- 
tration, the Fuel Administration, the War Industries Board, 
and the War Trade Board, the Council remains the single in- 
terdepartmental unit which can centralize the study of the 
records established by these war agencies. It will undoubtedly 
become in effect the residuary legatee of these war agencies to 
the extent that their records are not allocated to the executive 
departments. 

The Council of National Defense is composed of the Secre- 
taries of War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Commerce, and 
Labor. With it throughout the war acted an advisory commis- 
sion of seven members, composed of Daniel Willard, Samuel 
Gompers, Bernard M. Baruch, Howard E. Coffin, Julius Rosen- 
wald, Dr. Franklin Martin, and Dr. Hollis Godfrey. 


WASTE RECLAMATION IN AKRON, OHIO. 


Waste reclamation, a war-time concept, has become a peace- 
time development that promises eventually to accomplish much 
good throughout the country by inculcating habits of individual 
and corporate thrift. The plan was originated by the Commercial 
Economy Board of the Council of National Defense, but its suc- 
cessful operation is attributable to the activity and interest of 
George W. Sherman, manager of the salvage department of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Fostered by 75 per cent of the industrial capitalization of the 
community, the Akron Industrial Salvage Co., capitalized for 
$25,000, was incorporated in May, 1918. It was not a movement 
for profit but for betterment and the company has operated on 
the theory that waste material often has a value in use far 
greater than its value in price, and that nothing of use in indus- 
try should be destroyed. 

In order to assist other communities in organizing similar com- 
panies, the development of a short, intensive training course for 
salvage executives, to be conducted by one of the local colleges, 
is contemplated by the Waste Reclamation Council of Akron, 
and the feasibility of a full-year course of salvage engineering 
for senior college men is also under consideration. 

The waste-saving work is still in its infancy but it is safe 
to predict that this civic improvement company will make a con- 
tribution to the movement for national waste reclamation as 
fundamental as that of National Waste Products, Limited, in 
England, a government corporation operated on strictly commer- 
cial lines. 

BELGIUM GETS BACK HER MACHINERY. 

3elgian machinery, stolen by the German invaders, is being 
returned by them at the rate of some 3,000 tons weekly. The 
total amount returned on July 1 was 18,000 tons and there is 
much more to come. The law of righteous retribution is still in 
existence. 

AMERICAN RUBBER COATS IN GERMANY. 

Rubber coats were among the first goods offered by American 
manufacturers to Germany, according to the “Deutsche Allege- 
meine.” This newspaper states that the initial result of the 
raising of the blockade is the flooding of Cologne with for- 
eign goods, and that America and France were among the first 
in this trade. 





IT IS TO YOUR BEST INTEREST TO PUB YOUR LIBERTY BOND INTEREST 
in War Savings Stamps. 
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Tire Rebuilding and Repairing—IlI’. 


TIRE REPAIRING OPERATIONS. 


REMOVING THE TREAD. 


HE WORN TREAD, breaker strip and cushion stock down to 

5 i the fabric are completely removed with a sharp knife, and 
the exposed edges of the side-wall gum are skived or bev- 

eled, care being taken to avoid cutting into the fabric. The side 
walls are allow- 
ed to remain in- 
tact unless de- 
fective, in which 
case they also 
must be re- 
moved in the 
same manner, to- 
gether with the 




















chafing strip. If 
the tread is so 
badly cut that it 
is difficult to skin, a buffing machine equipped 
rasp will be more effective than the knife. The casing is next 
reversed to expose the inside and carefully examined for weak 
places. For small inside repairs two tire jacks or “reversers”’ 
will hold the beads open while the work is being done and ob- 
viate the necessity of reversing the entire casing. All fabric, 
bead, and side-wall damages are then treated by the usual meth- 
ods of tire repairing and vulcanizing, quite irrespective of the 


Trre-BuILDING LASTs CR MANDRELS. 


with a rotary 


retreading to follow. 
BUFFING. 

When the fabric or cord repairs have been completed, all 
particles of old rubber and dirt are removed from the outside 
of the casing by means of a buffing machine equipped with a 
rotary wire brush which also roughens the surface of the fab- 
ric. All rubber dust and loose fabric particles are dusted off with 
a whisk broom or fine hand-brush, when the casing is ready for 
retreading, unless recovering of one or both side walls is necessary. 

RECOVERING. 

If the side walls of the casing are damaged to such an extent that a 

small local repair after the 


RETREADING. 
There are at the present time four principal methods of re- 


treading tires in common use. They are as follows: 


1. Building up the tread of unvulcanized rubber, wrapping 
and curing in a 
pot heater or 
kettle vulvaniz- 
er. If a ribbed 
tread is desired, 
the cure is ef- 
fected in a re- 
tread mold. 

2. Using a 





‘camel back ” 
iread gum 
specially pre- 


pared in one 
piece to proper 
thickness, 
then curing in 
a kettle. 

3. Applying 


and 


endless semi- 





cured retread 
bands with 3UFFING THE CASING. 

beaded or non- 

skid treat designs, filling around the raised parts of the tread 
with soap-stone mortar, or using a negative wrapping pad, wrap- 
ing and curing in a kettle vulcanizer. 

4. Supplying a new tread by any of the foregoing methods 
and vulcanizing in sections by three or four cures in a cavity 
retread mold. 

BUILDING UP AND APPLYING THE TREAD. 

To the buffed outside surface of the casing two or three coats 
of vulcanized cement are applied as needed, permitting each to 

to dry thoroughly. From 





well-known manner is not 
sufficient, the damaged 
side wall or walls and cor- 
responding bead or chaf- 
ing strip will have been 
removed with the tread, 
and the casing must first 
be recovered. Two or 
three coats of vulcanizing 
cement are applied to the 
well-buffed fabric of the 
carcass as needed, each 
coat being allowed to dry 
separately. The bead strip 
is first replaced with an 
8 ounce fabric frictioned 
two sides, lapping 1 inch 
on the outside and 1% 
inches on the inside. The 
side walls are next ap- 








== 5 0 eS, 


one-half to one hour must 
be allowed for the first 
coat or coats and from 
two to five hours for the 
last coat. A longer time 
is required in cold damp 
weather than in warm 
dry weather. 

Cord tires require not less 
than three coats of cement, 
each being allowed to 
dry separately. The first 
coat should be a thin so- 
lution that will soak into 
the roughened cords, the 
second and third coats 
medium heavy solutions. 
The first two coats must be 
allowed to dry at least one 
hour and the third coat 


=. 








ee 








plied, using one ply of 
black, white, gray, or red 
unvulcanized gum of 
proper thickness—usually 1/16 or 3/32-inch—and wide enough 
so that the tread when put in place will overlap 1 inch. Care- 
ful rolling to eliminate all air blisters is essential. 


*Continued from Tae Inpra Russen Wonrtp, July 1, 1919, pages 552-553 


Toots Usep 1n Tire REBUILDING AND REPAIRING. 


— : from six to twelve hours. 
Over night is usually 
convenient and sufficient. 

When the cement is thoroughly dry, a strip of cushion stock, 
usually 1/64 or 1/32-inch in thickness, and wide enough ‘to 
cover the cemented surface completely or within an inch on 
either side, is applied. 
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Above the cushion stock is laid the breaker strip of coarsely closed to fit the different diameters. To insure a perfectly smooth 
woven fabric frictioned and coated on bath sides, and rolled surface, a fabric pad should be wound around the coil 








firmly into place with a hand roller. To prevent air pockets, the \djustable cast iron or aluminum segment cores are often 
edges of the breaker strip are bound with half-inch strips of used instead of air-bags or coil springs. They are the exact 
cushion stock rolled down firmly. The breaker strip is of great size and shape of the inside of the tire. Each segment is 
importance to the tire It prevents separation of the tread; >-inch thick at the inside and %-inch at the outside, making 
viates the formation of mud Is, and reduces the possibilities them conform solid to the circle of the average tire. A sufficient 
f fabric breaks resulting from stone bruises number of these segments is strung on two wires 
The tread is next applied First, however to go nearly around the casing, and the adjust- 
nust be built up with three or four strips ment between the different casings is made by 





lack, white, gray or red unvulcanized tread gum using more or less segments. Where the coil 


suitable width and length sufficient to reach springs gaps apart to conform to the diameter of 
around the entire circumference of the casing the casing, these Segmental cores lie close to- 
In building up the tread the second widest ply, gether so that the casing can neither shrink nor 
;-inch narrower than the widest ply, is placed at stretch in curing 
the bottom. Above this are placed the required Split curing rims, with clincher or straight- 
number of piles, each 34-inch narrower than the side beads as required, are next put in place 


upon the casing and the two sides clamped se- 
curely together by bolts. A strip of wet muslin 
cut on 45 degrees bias is stretched around 
the casing as a surface liner, and over this a 


beneath it, until finally the widest ply is 
laced at the top. Each ply is rolled down se- 


1 with a flat hand-roller and all air 


listers removed by pricking with an awl. 




















In applying the tread to the casing the second heavy wet jacket. In the case of a re-covered 
widest ply is brought into contact with the breaker tire the light muslin jacket is put on before the 
strip, the tread is carefully centered all around curing rims 
and pulled tight to prevent wrinkles. It is then Secresnns Veacanm The tire is next cross-wrapped with wet strips 
rolled down with a hand-roller or a tread-rolling of 8-ounce fabric 24% inches wide. The wrapping 

all air blisters being pricked with an awl. The edges should be even and very tight to insure uniform pressure, par- 

of each tread ply are stitched down with a rotary wheel ticularly on the side walls of the casing, and to help the beads 
stitcher, and the splice trimmed off even with the surface of the hold correct shape. The wrappings are wound completely around 
read the casing in one direction and then the operation is reversed 
CAMEL BACK'’ TREAD GUM and the entire casing wrapped in the opposite direction. For 

To obviate the necessity of building up treads as needed convenience in working, these strips of fabric are previously rolled 
there is a specially prepared unvulcanized tread gum called |ike surgeon’s bandage, either by hand or with one of the several 
“camel back,” because it is built up to a hump in the center rag rollers on the market. 
where the thickness is needed. This requires only to be cut off If an air-bag is used instead of coils or segmental cores, it is 
o the desired length: waste is thus reduced to the minimum and nflated to 70 pounds pressure, and the casing is finally cured 
ply separation, low spots, and air blisters are obviated in a kettle vulcanizer. Common cures are 45 minutes at 35 

: irers also supply endless retread bands with ribbed pounds steam pressure, and 40 minutes at 40 pounds. 
and non-skid designs in all standard sizes to be applied instead 

uilt-up or “came ick” treads IN CONCLUSION. 
VULCANIZING THE COMPLETE REPAIR It seems unlikely that the price of tires will soon reach pre- 
n r bands, relines, recovers and rim cuts ir levels. This, together with the greater spirit of thrift 
entirely around are vulcanized in a pot heater, also know! engendered by the war, means that rebuilt tires will be used more 





























= Zo 


HorizonTAL RETREADING VULCANIZER Ketr_e or Pot VULCANIZER. WRAPPING MACHINE. 

















as a kettle vulcanizer, or in a retread mold. In the case of a pot and more; that tire rebuilding has become and will continue to 
heater a complete air-bag or an endless retreading coil is first be a great and growing business. Some 6,000,000 automobiles 
placed in the casing. Complete air-bags made of specially treated are now in use in the United States and the number increases 
gum and wound with fabric will give from 100 to 300 cures. End- enormously every year. Allowing five tires to each car, four in 
less retreading coils will last indefinitely. They are made of use and one spare, it is seen that some 30,000,000 tires are now 
tempered hard steel flat wire, long enough to accommodate cas- in use. Of these, probably one-third, or 10,000,000, could be re- 
ings of any diameter, and wound so that they may be opened or _ built annually. 
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HOW NEW YORK AND LONDON CRUDE RUBBER 
IMPORTS ARE HANDLED. 
NEW YORK METHOD. 
Sa METHOD employed in. handling crude rubber imports in 
New York differs from the London method in that the 
rubber, if unsold, is handled by the owner or consignee instead 
of the broker. 

When the rubber is discharged from the vessel or cars the 
owner’s dock man samples 10 per cent of each mark. These 
samples are used to represent the lot as a whole, or the individual 
marks when sales are being effected, the rubber being stored 
at one of the numerous warchouses in or near New York. 

When the rubber has been sold before arrival to manufacturers, 
the same process of examination and sampling takes place, the 
rubber being forwarded to the factory direct from the dock. 

When sold between importers or dealers it is the usual custom 
for the buyer’s representative to meet the representative of the 
seller and together make the examination of 10 per cent of each 
mark. If the buyer is not satisfied with the examination, he can 
demand a more thorough or full examination, the expense of 
which beyond the 10 per cent is borne by the buyer. This joint 
examination and passing the weigher’s scales constitutes a good 
delivery from which there is no appeal. 

When rubber is sold “to arrive,” but more particularly in the 
case of the grades other than the standard, it is customary to 
deposit with the broker, if the sale is made by a broker, all or 
part of the sample, which the broker seals and holds against 
possible dispute as to quality. 

Should dispute arise an arbitration is held under the rules of 
the Rubber Trade Association, of New York, the result of which 
is final, but with right of appeal to be heard by the full Arbitra- 
tion Committee, from whose decision there is no appeal. 

Terms upon which rubber is sold to manvfacturers are based 


shill e i 


pail (hat! 


n 
~~ 


. 














‘C) Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Crupe Rupsper SAMPLES, 
upon net cash in 10 days from the date of delivery on the dock 
or ex-warehouse. Terms between importers and dealers are 
cash less 10 days’ interest at 6 per cent per annum. 
LONDON METHOD. 

Formerly all plantation rubber went to London and in the 

early days, the planters, or many of them, sent their product to 





their London secretary, just as it was produced, all the grades 
being mixed The secretary turned it over to his 
special broker who had it assorted, classified, and the samples 
of the different grades displayed in his salesroom where intend- 


together. 


ing buyers could examine them, take the catalog number, and pre- 








\ } 


RUBBER SHIPMENTS AT 


(C) Underwood & Underwoo, 


WEIGHING CRUDE New York, 
At the auction each broker personally 


Private sales were 


pare for the auction. 
auctioned off his own lots as his turn came 
also made before the auction. 

At the present time the same method is continued excepting 
that there are no auctions and it is all done by private tender 

When a consignment of spot rubber reaches the docks, each 
lot is examined, weighed, and classified according to color, thick- 
ness and quality. Samples weighing from one to five pounds are 
taken by experts, each sample being stamped by public officials 
These samples, which represent the average quality of the lots, 
are placed in bags to be sent to the sales rooms. 
Intending purchasers have the right to go to the docks and ex- 
amine the whole consignment, but as a matter of fact, they 
never do so, as the samples are absolutely reliable 

Sales are made for cash within fourteen after the 
Wednesday following the day of the sale. Buyers, therefore, have 
their entire purchase in their factories before they make any 
A considerable portion of the rubber traded in is 


brokers’ 


days 


payment. 
sold on forward contracts for delivery within 3, 6, or 12 months, 
so that purchasers can be sure of having their rubber at a fixed 
forward con- 
from the 


price for a certain time ahead. Some of these 


tracts are free on board, the rubber going straight 
grower to the factory; other contracts specify London delivery 
In either case, the Standard Qualities Committee of the London 
Rubber Trade Association is the arbiter in the case of any dif- 
ference of opinion as to the quality of the shipments 

The London broker, in addition to accomplishing the sales, 
guarantees the credit of the buyer to whom he sells and actually 
handles the rubber, with the attendant expense, whereas the New 
York broker assumes no responsibility after the passing of the 


contract. 


RUBBER DIVISION MEETING OF AMERICAN CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

The autumn meeting of the American Chemical Society will 
be held at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, September 3-6, 1919, when 
the first meeting of the newly organized Rubber Division will 
also be held. Final arrangements for the program are not yet 
completed; however, the interest shown promises a very interest- 
ing meeting. 
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Balanced Packing-Box Construction. 


of balanced packing-box construction and than is necessary to balance the average strength in every other 


rmine box design conducted during the war by part. The data for designing such a box cannot be obtained 


Products Laboratory’ contributed in marked from observation in actual commercial service, because the ob- 
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BOX INDUSTRY 
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yod-consuming in- 











d economical server sees the box only after it has completely failed and conse- 
quently cannot measure the hazard which completes the failure. 
On the other hand, laboratory studies combine practical expe- 
rience, which is a knowledge of the designs in use, of what lum- 


of box factory practices, with accurate 


scientific tests made on the package itself, packed as in actual 


to strains that approximate actual trans- 


TESTS TO DETERMINE A GOOD BOX. 
Compression-along-an-edge test, as its name implies, is a 
steady and constantly increasing pressure (measured in pounds) 
ipplied along any edge and with the opposite edge diagonally 
ugh the box in direct line with the pressure exerted. The 


corner-wise test is applied in the same 
way to any corner of the package with 
the opposite corner in a direct line with 
he pressure. These two tests measure 
the strength of the box in withstanding 
iny external pressure and to a limited ex- 
nt approximate the hazard of the lower 
ers of boxes in a pile. By themselves 
hese tests are insufficient to determine 
comparative weaknesses in the various 
actors that enter into properly balanced 
construction. 

\nother is the drop test, for comparing 
the strength of one box with that of an- 


ent all lumber other. The box is packed with the actual 

try was con- contents as in service and dropped from a 

DraconaL COMPRESSION TEST. predetermined height directly on the cor- 

erable special de ner, which is a fall that occurs in actual 

1 crates, but on the whole it is the manufac- service. The value of the conclusions is limited, however, be- 

intensive fruit-raising and market-gardening cause one failure runs so rapidly into another that the observer 
jemand for boxes does not always get the true measure of the weaknesses, 








vr 14-Foor Drum Box-Testinc MACHINE INTERIOR View oF Drum, SHOWING PACKAGE CoNsTRUCTION TEST. 


WHAT IS A GOOD BOX? The most practical method yet devised is the revolving drum 


‘United States Department of Aqeatince, Forest Service, Madison, Wie 


niversity of Wisconsin.) 
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test. The drum is a hexagon-sided machine and revolves slowly. 
The box is packed with the actual contents, as in commercial 
service, and placed in this drum. In the drum are arranged a 
series of hazards, which cause the box to follow a regular cycle 
of drops, falling upon sides, top, bottom, ends, edges, corners, 
and flat-wise upon a projection similar to the corner of another 
box. These drops simulate the usual hazards of transportation, 
excepting the heavy static pressure received by a box in the lower 
tiers of a pile, which is secured by means of the compression-on- 
edge test previously described. 

As the box moves on from one drop to the next the observer 
notes the beginning of the failure of the weakest point in its con- 
struction and follows the development of that weakness until 
the box entirely fails and lets its contents out. 

The weak feature of the box may be too few nails, nails of 
too short a length, nails driven in a crack and thus having no 
great holding power, or some other form of nail failure; and the 


tests clearly show this weakness. The material in the sides, top, 





Testinc Lamp CoNnTAINERS IN S1x-Foot Drum. 


or bottom may be too thin, so that the shocks of the falls pull 
the wood from the nails. The wood may split or break across 
the grain. 

Any one of the numerous weaknesses of packing-box con- 
struction may be developed in this test until finally the observer 
is able to build up a box that is practically equally strong in every 
feature. Boxes are then built, packed, and tested until the pres- 
ence of this balance in design is clearly demonstrated. Such a 
demonstration will show failures ultimately occurring in average 
proportion in nails pulling from the wood, wood puliing from 
the nails, splitting or breaking of ends, sides, tops or bottoms, 
and through the weaknesses of the species themselves. 

AIDS IN BOX DESIGNING. 

As a result of many box tests no general rules can be laid 
down, for the reason that each box must be built with reference 
not only to the external shocks it will have to endure, but also 
to the nature of the article it is to contain. 

QUALITY AND CONDITION OF LUMBER. 

Boxes should be manufactured from lumber which is sound, 
free from decay and dote, and well-seasoned. The average 
moisture content of the wood should be from 12 to 18 per cent, 
based on the weight after oven-drying. 

The effect on the strength of the box caused by the moisture 
condition of the lumber and the change of moisture condition in 
storage is very marked, the strength relation showing a variation 
in the holding power of the nailing from 10 to 100 per cent. 


INTERCHANGEABILITY OF SPECIES COMMONLY USED 
FOR BOXES. 


The results of the drum tests have made it possible to divide 
the kinds of wood generally used in packing boxes into the four 


groups shown in the following table. Thus, any wood in one 
group substituted for any other wood in the same group and 
built into a box of the same specifications would give practically 
the same results in commercial service. 





























APPROXIMATE AVERAGE WEIGHT oF Various Species of Woops Uszp 
in Pack1nG-Boxes, 
Thickness in Inches. 
y= = 
Species. % #1%Il#1KI KI I & 
Group 1. Pounds per square inch surface measurement. 
White pine ...! .014 | .013 | .012 | .0098| .0078| .0059| .0049| .0039 
Norway pine ..| .017 | .016 | .015 | .012 | .0098) .0074| .0061) .0049 
Aspen ......-. | .014 | .013 | .012 | .0098) .0078/ .0059| .0049| .0039 
Sermce ccccese | .014 | .013 | .012 | .010 | .0081 .0050| .0040 
Western yellow) 
pine ........| 013 | .012 | .011 .0094| .0075| .0056| .0047| .0038 
Cottonwood ...| .015 | .014 | .013 | .010 | .0084) .0063) .0052/) .0042 
Yellow poplar..| 014 | 013 | .012 | .010 | .0081) .0060; .0050} .0040 
Balsam fir ....| .013 012 | .O11 -0094| .0075| .0056| .0047| .0038 
Chestnut ..... | .015 | 014 | .013 | .011 | .0087| .0065| .0054] .0043 
Sugar pine ...| .014 013 | .012 | .0098| .0078| .0059| .0049| .0039 
Basswood .....| .013 | .012 .011 | .0094| .0075| .0056| .0047| .0038 
Cypress .......| .O17 | 016 | 015 | .012 | .0098) .0074| .0061| .0049 
Willow ....... 014 | .013 .012 | .010 | .0081] .0060| .0050} .0040 
Noble fir ..... 014 | .013 012 | .010 | .0081| .0060| .0050| .0040 
Magnoha ..... 018 | 016 | .015 .013 | .010 | .0076] .0063) .0051 
Buckeye ......| .013 -012 011 0091; .007 0054) .0045| .0036 
White fir .. 013 | .012 011 .0094| .0075| .0056| .0047| .0038 
COGP cacecces 016 | .015 .013 O11 .0090 7| .0056| .0045 
Redwood ..... 013 1 .011 -0091] .0072| .6054| .0045| .0036 
Butternut .....| .014 | .013 | .012 | :0098] .0078| :0059| :0049| :0039 
Cucumber .....| .017 | .016 | 015 | .012 0098] .0074! .0061| .0049 
Alpine fir ..... 012 011 | .010 | .0083) 0067} .0050; .0041| .0033 
Lodgepole ” om .015 014 | 0.13 | .010 | .0084| .0063| .0052! .0042 
Group . 
Southern yellow! | | | | | 
<a 20 | .019 | 0.17 | .015 | .012 | .0087| .0072/ .0058 
Hemlock ..... 015 014 | .013 010 | .0084! .0063|) .0052| .0042 
Virginia and 
Carolina pine.| .020 018 017 014 | O11 0085) .0071) .0057 
Douglas fir ...{ .017 016 | .014 | .012 | .0096| .0072| .0060/ .0048 
Larch .........| .019 | .017 | .016 | .013 | .011 | .008 | .0067| .0054 
Group ITI. 
hite elm | .017 | .016 | 015 | .012 | .0098! .0074| .0061| .0049 
Red gum ..... 618 016 | .015 | .013 010 | .0076| .0063| .0051 
Sycamore .....| .018 | .016 | .015 | .013 | .010 | .0076| .0063] .0051 
Pumpkin ash...| .019 | .017 | .016 013 011 .0080| .0067| .0053 
Biack ash..... | .018 | .017 | 016 | .013 .010 | 0078} .0065| .0052 
Black gum.....| .018 017 | .016 | as | 010 | .CO078} .0065| .0052 
Tupelo ...0-.. | .019 | .017 | .016 | .013 011 .0080| .0067! .0053 
Maple, soft or| | | | | | 
silver .......| .017 | .016 | .015 | .012 | .0098] .0074] .0061] .0049 
Group IV. 
Hard maple ...| .022 | .020 | .019 | .016 | .013 | .0095| .0080] .0064 
Beech .........] .022 | .020 | 019 | .016 | .013 | .0095] :0080] [0064 
a 023 { .022 | .020 017 013 | .010 | .0083| .0067 
Hackberry | .019 | .017 | 016 | .013 | .011 | .008 | .0067| .0053 
irch SETA .022 019 016 012 | .0093| .0078} .0062 
Rock eim .....| .023 | .021 | .020 | ‘016 | -913 | .0098| -o081| “006s 
White ash ....| .019 | :018 | 1016 | 014 | 011 | [0082] 0069] ‘0055 














Weicuts Given tn Pounps Per Square Incn Surrace MEASUREMENT FoR 
Usuat Pacxinc-Box Tuickness. Specigs 1n Arr-Drizp Conpitron, 
12 to 15 Per Cent Morsture Content. 


DETAILS OF CONSTRUCTION. 
THICKNESS OF LUMBER. 

Where woods in Groups I and II are %-inch thick or less, 
woods in Groups 1II and IV can be 1/16-inch less in thickness; 
where woods in Groups I and II are more than %-inch thick, and 
not more than 1-inch, woods in Groups III and IV can be %-inch 
less in thickness. 

WIDTHS OF LUMBER. 

No piece less than 2% inches face width should be used in 
any part except cleats. Any part of a box which is 6 inches or 
less in width should be made in one piece. 

JOINING, 

All parts which are of two pieces or more should be tongued 
and grooved, except ends, which may be butt-jointed and fastened 
with not less than three corrugated fasteners, two driven from 
one side and one from the opposite side, or cleated. Cleats 
should be not less than two inches wide and the same thick- 
ness as the sides, tops and bottoms. 

NAILS. 

The holding power of cement-coated, plain and barbed nails 
was obtained by testing a standard seven-penny nail driven to 
a depth of one inch in dry wood and is given below. 


Loap 1s Pounps: Per Narr. 


Species of Wood. Leag-leaf Pine. Basswood. Beech. 
Cement-coated nails ..........0++. cose 133 430 
SSRs eee Konia 140 82 400 


Barbed nails ...... <tmbtcccesioneneae- Saw 70 335 
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rhe length of the nail rather than the gage of the wire is the — the material of the board is made thinner. This may be obviated 
principal factor in its holding power, and as nails split the wood in a measure by greater care in driving the nails. 
it is desirable to use as small a gage as can be driven in nailing Six-penny nails and smaller should be spaced not more than 
machines. Nails e driven flush with the wood, and two inches apart when driven in the side grain of the end and 
ever be er t s ften causes the heads to break the not more than 14 inches when driven in the end grain. The 
be the w er t heads, leaving no holding power = spacing of nails end construction should be increased from 
ew i t Ss ¢ vere ! uils increases as he above ch for each penny over six 
° ‘ ° . ° 
American Society for Testing Materials. 
Reports of Committee D-11 on Rubber Products and Committee D-13 on Rubber Textiles. 
T THE ANNUAL MEETIN f the American Society for Test- [he reinforcement shall be sufficiently strong to enable the hose to 
ing Materials held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, June ft and pliable ee ae a Soe ca pee ae ee cae See a 
24-27, reports were made by Committee D-11 on rubber  ,;,° coe wy Bn shall be uniform in quality and thickness, and fres 
belting, hose for pneumatic tools, and insulating tape, and by 6. W s the | se shall be given an extra covering of armor 
Ape: . of half-round st wire 7/32 by 3/64-inch, wrapped with '%-inech 
Committee U-135 on the rate of gain in tensile strength due to space between wires 
m ristened abs rption r er textiles T he pr posed revisions PHYSICAL PROPERT AND TESTS. 
of the tentative specifications follow 7 Where applicable, references are made below to the Standard Methods 
for Testing of Cotton Rubber-Lined Hose (Ser:al Designation; D 15b) 
a : — . . f the American Society for Testing Materials 
PROPOSED REVISION OF TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS FOR & The temperature of testing room and samples shall be as defined 
n Section 19 of Standard Methods D 15 


RUBBER BELTING FOR POWER TRANSMISSION 


(D 53-18 T.). 
The committee recommends that the following revisions be 
made in these specifications, and the specifications as revised 


continued as tentative 








Section & ( 2 t ne is c t ting §& tted for 
‘ n fr é es 
A ew Se r as f vs 
0 The filler or ft strengt f the tton ick in the belting shall 
etermine f \ trans se strip 1% inches wide shall be cut 
the ting a ene nt its ar $ ples ach f these 
sha e Trav ‘ t widt ] and tested in a tabri 
testing n hine. the mir sidt i ‘ fw s 1% inches, the 
nee etweer aws t spec { separator t jaws, 
( es per te The t e strength shall be at least 175 pounds 
Change | ‘ Sectior 0 to Section 11, and change the length of 
ene ens sut te f r es 
, nge pres ; nd reword Paragraph (a) 
, < 
2) The t $3 
e f ‘ I a 
h 1 g " 
k trans J 
tw s sha s 
a 
test sm twee 
bws a t at 
t 4 
a3 : 
t | ew ragrapi as 
\ availa 
to make t : ‘ ase re 1 to cause a §s 
F s t less than 18 pounds 
‘ ge | t ~ » and reword Paragraph 
P The « 1 k a s that the original 
y Ff 1 stret t 
ss t 10 inches 


LEADER HOSE FOR USE WITH PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


p—i19 i ISSUE 











‘ . side 
. ’ we 
. . ‘ tt Car 
I r tube 
ar i) a 
. | 
I er t for 1 y, and 
. ree | 5 t 
4 1 The re for ‘ f bra eader hose shall consist of three 
a ane ed layers eve ar rmly woven over the inner tube. 
Fa aver shall be we mpregnated with a rubber compound suitable for 
the red service 
The reinforcemer f wrapped leader 
anvas cut on a 45-degree is | lied ¢ ; t 
tube Each ply shall be well frictioned on both sides with rubber com- 
, i 
The tton shall be as free from unsightly defects, dirt, knots, 
with the best manufac- 


twist as is consistent 











9. Prior to the hydrostatic test specified in Section 12 (b), a sec- 
tion of hose 16 inches long shall be cut at any place from each test length 
and subjected to the following tests 

10. The adhesive quality of the rubber impregnation binding the plies 

shall be determined in the case of braided leader hose by sus- 
a 20-pound weight from the separated end of a ply having a 1- 





16-inch sample described in Sec- 


nch section, cut longitudinally from the 
determined by suspend- 


f wrapped leader hose it shall be 
duck of a l-inch 


I 
end of the 





weight from the separated 
" he 16-inch sample described in Section 9, the force being 
aj radially 
In both cases the rate of separation of the plies shall not be greater 
than 1 inch per minute 
11 (a) The tests of tube and cover shall be conducted in accordance 


vith Sections 18, 19, 20, 22, 23, 24 and 25 of the Standard Methods D 15. 
b) Test specimen shall be cut longitudinally of the hose. 
When stretched from 2 inches (the original gage length) to 9 inches, 







































ic 
the stress specimen from the tube shall be at least 1,000 pounds 
er squa nd in that from the cover at least 800 pounds per 
juare n 
) The set, or permanent elongation following a stretch from 2 inches 
) nches, shall not exceed 25 per cent 
e) The tensile strength shall be not less than 1,500 pounds per square 
for the tt , and 1,3 pound inch for the cover 
The elongat t the hall be such that the original 
gage leng f e tes both the tube and cover shall 
t not un 11 inches 
] (a) The thod of conducting the hydrostatic pressure tests shall 
q " e with Sect of Standard Methods 15. 
I engt f hese e subjected to a proof pressure test of 
! per s re il minutes to expose imperfections. On 
" ‘ se this test shall after the remo of the armoring 
I ea lot of ter or less of h inspected, one length 
s further s ecte t essure test of 800 pounds per square 
for l¢ ite \ withstand without bursting. On large 
ers the 1 er of tests may be reduced to not less than three at the 
n of the spector representing the purchaser. 
ARD DIMENSIONS AND WEIGHTS 
3 Unless specified, the hose shall be 1 in 10 
f ergths hic I weigh not more than 4 pounds ends of each 
eneth shall be uncapped and without fittings. 
+. (a) The minimum tube and cover thickness shall be follows 
Internal D eter of Minimum Tube Minimum Cover 
Hose, | Thickness, Inch. Thickness, Ir 
7 3/32 6 
The gage of tube and cover shall be measured w ra e 
; nm the rubbe 
IV MARKING 
Fa le se shall have inlai a 
e ends ing name of the r 
t f r e ame of the t ge 
A.S.1 , 
INSPECTION AND REJECTION, 
¢ (a) The ufacturer shall notify the purchaser sufficiently in 
advance of the « ion of the hose to permit of ar: ents for in 
Spe tion 
(b) The manufacturer shall afford the inspector representing the pur- 
chaser, without charge, all reasonable facilities to satisfy him that the 
yse is being furnished in accordance with these specifications. The tests 
and inspections shall be made at the place of manufacture prior to ship- 
ment, unless otherwise specified, and shall be so conducted as not to inter- 
fere unnecessarily with the operation of the works 
(c) The purchaser may make the tests to govern the acceptance or re- 
i of the hose in his own laboratory or elsewher« Such tests, how- 


er, shall be made at the expense of the purchaser 
17. Samples of rejected hose shall be preserved for two weeks from the 

date of the test report. In case of dissatisfaction with the results of the 

tests, the manufacturer may make claim for a rehearing within that time. 








1 “Proceedings,” American Society for Testing Materials. Volume XVIII, 


Part 1, page 676 (1918) 
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TENTATIVE SPECIFICATIONS FOR ADHESIVE INSULATING TAPE. 


Seriat Desicnation: D—19 T.. Issvep, 1919. 

1. These specifications cover a friction tape composed of cotton sheeting 

impregnated with an adhesive insulating compound, 
I. MANUFACTURE. 

2. The cotton sheeting layer shall be made from a sheeting evenly 
and firmly woven from good cotton, and as free from unsightly defects, 
dirt, knots, lumps and irregularities ‘of twist as is consistent with the best 
marufactur ing practice. The threads shall run in straight lines without 
waving, so as to reduce to a minimum the raveling of the cloth when cut 
into tape. 

3. The frictioning compound shall be an adhesive and insulating com- 
pound practically free from free sulphur (not over 0.05 per cent) or 
other substances which would have a deteriorating effect on copper or 
other metals or on the fabric. 

4. The fabric shall be thoroughly impregnated 
both sides with the frictioning compound. 

5. The thickness cof the tape shall be not less 
than 0.017-inch, when measured with a rubber spring micrometer 
0.4-inch diameter foot. 

6. The compceund shall adhere firmly to the fabric and shall not pull 
away from the fabric so as to leave bare spots when adjacent thicknesses 
of the tape are separated. 

Il. PHYSICAL PROPERTIES AND IFSTS. 


7. Wher the tape is held before a strong light, the number of pin 
holes noted per linear yard of tape, M%-inch wide, shall not exceed two. 

8. The tensile strength per %-inch width shall be not less than 30 
pounds. The initial distance between the jaws of the testing machine 
shall be 12 inches, and the rate of separation of the jaws shall be 20 
a ye ninute. 

hen wrapped on a clean, smooth copper rod and baked at 100 
degree C. for 16 hours, the compound shall not discolor the cooper. 

16. (a) The adhesion of the friction coat of compound between the 
plies shall be such that when a strip of tape 2 feet long and %-inch wide 
is taken from a roll and wound upon a l-inch mandoal under tension of 
7% pourds at the rate of 30 inches per minute, a weight of 3 pounds shall 
not cause the plies to separate at a greater rate than 30 inches per minute. 

(b) After a strip has been exposed to drv heat at 100 degrees C. for 
18 hours and then cooled to room temperature, a test specimen shall with- 
stand the test prescribed in the Paragraph (a), except that the weight 
as | to unwind the tape shall be 1 pound instead of 3 pounds. 

Thé test for dielectric strength shall be made as follows: the tape 
shall be spirally wound with one-third lap on a smooth metal rod, 1 inch 
in diameter, for a distance of 6 inches. Two inches in the center shall be 
covered with tin foil and bound down securely with tape, and an alternat- 
ing potential of 1.000 volts, of a frequency of not over 65 cycles, shall 
be applied for five minutes between the metal rod and the tin foil without 


puncture. 
ound roll for each 250 rolls shall be selected at random 


12, One %-p 
for the various tests. At least two feet of the outer layers shall be 
If the tape fails in any 


removed and one specimen taken for each test. 
one test. two additional specimens shall be taken. If the tape fails in 
either of these two additional tests, the material shall be rejected. 
Ill. STANDARD WEIGHT, DIMENSIONS AND VARIATIONS. 
13. The net weight of the tape, %-inch wide, = be not less than 
8 ounces per roll, exclusive of core, wrapping, and 
14. The length of ¥%-inch tape shall be not less "thes 55 yards per 


and evenly covered on 


than 0.013 nor more 
with 


pound. 
15. The width shall not vary from that specified more than +0.03 inch. 
IV. PACKING AND MARKING. 
16. Each roll shall be wrapped in oiled paper or metal foil and en- 
closed in a suitable box. The wrapping shall be secure and shall thor- 


oughly pave the contents. 
ach box shall be marked with the name of the manufacturer or 


trade mark, and the nominal width and weight of the tape. 
V. INSPECTION. a 
18. The tape shall be tested and inspected within four weeks of date 
of delivery. 





VARIATION IN STRENGTH OF TEXTILES AT VARIOUS MOISTURE 
REGAINS, WITH RELATION TO THE WEIGHT OF THE FABRIC. 
From practical laboratory experiments it has long been 

knowr that the rate of gain in tensile strength due to 

moisture absorption in various textiles bears a very direct rela- 
tion to the weight of the fabric. While very heavy fabrics and 
those woven closely are slow in reaching their full regain, the 
increase in strength is very great. On the other hand, light 
fabrics of a gauze-like nature obtain their regains quickly and 
show but little increase in strength from this source. It is there- 
fore manifestly incorrect to assume a standard rate of increase 
for all weights of textiles. In order to investigate this subject 
the chairman tested a variety of fabrics, ranging from a very 
open cheese-cloth weighing about 114 ounce per square yard up 

to the heaviest obtainable duck, having a weight of about 50 

ounces per square yard. 

The fabrics were tested in groups of eight or ten specimens 
each at various regains, passing from a bone-dry condition at 
one end of the scale to that at which all the moisture possible 
had been absorbed from an atmosphere having a relative 
humidity of 80 per cent. The moisture content was deter- 
mined in each case by weighing on analytical balances before 
and after drying in an electric oven at a temperature of 220 
degrees F. 

Textile Materials. 


I1Froin Repert of Committee D-13 on 


The results are plotted in Figure 1, and show to the same 
scale the wide range in strength increase with the various 
weights of fabric. In all cases strip specimens were used meas- 
ured to 1% inches wide and ravelled accurately to 1 inch. 
The distance between jaws was 3 inches in all cases and the 
speed of the moving jaw 12 inches per minute. While weigh- 
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ing, the moist specimens were in all cases enclosed in air-tight 
containers, so that the moisture could not vary. The follow- 
ing is the detail of the tests: 


Fasric A.—An open cheesecloth of ordinary grade cotton 40 warp and 
32 filling threads per inch, weighing bone dry 1.45 ounces per square yard 
or, at a regain of 6 per cent, 1.54 ounces. 

BEE, COG CRBs wc c0ss0cdsgcevescuce 0 5.37 10.49 
Average ‘tensile strength, SORE. oc<ccece 17.0 19.8 21.8 

Fasric B.—20-inch 7-ounce Osnaburg. A very good standard fabric of 
this class. 40 warp by 3¢ filling threads per inch. The bone-dry weight 
was 7.64 ounces per sq. yard and, at 6 per — regain, 8.10 ounccs. 

MSiSIMTE, POF CORE. coccicccscccsece 4.76 6.87 10.88 
Average tensile strength, pounds... 43.6 57.8 67.4 

Fasric C.—Mercerized cotton airplane wing fabric. Normal weight 4 
ounces per square yard; 3/80* yarn, with 68 threads per inch of width in 
both warp and filling. 

The plot for this filling is taken from a paper, “The Effect of Moisture 
upon the Strength of Aircraft Fabrics,” presented by the chairman at the 
June, 1918, meeting of the Society.* 

Fasric D.—Cotton bag sheeting 48 by 48, 2.85-yard goods 36 inches wide. 
This cloth weighed bone dry 5.17 ounces per square yard and, at 6 per cent 
regain, 5.48 ounces per square yard. 


oO” Se eee 0 4.76 6.87 10.88 
Aveiage tensile strength, pounds... 54.3 69.3 73.0 83.3 
Fasric E.—30-inch 7-ounce Osnaburg. Exceptionally clean. The bone- 
dry weight was 8.12 ounces per square yard and, at 6 per cent regain, 8.60 
ounces. 
BEOUOONES, DEF OO. a6 is cas cciaccce 0 4.76 6.87 10.88 
Average tensile strength, pounds... 56.1 75.1 85.3 93.1 


11/23* by 11/23* square woven tire fabric, made 
17% ounces per square yard, under normal 


Fasric F.—Standard 
ct carded Egyptian cotton, 
conditions. 

The pilot for this fabric was originally derived by Messrs. Yeaton and 
Panettiere in the Textile Laboratory at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. The plat was also presented by the author of the paper to 
which reference has just heen made. 

Fasric G.—A moderately heavy duck used in the manufacture of stitched 
canvas belts. The warp threads are 6 ply 26 per inch and the filling 5 ply 


16 per inch. Bone-dry the canvas weighed 27.5 oz. per sq. yd and, at 6 
per cent regain, 29.1 ounce. 

Oe SS ee 0 6.23 9.79 
Average tensile stre ngth, er 194 329 375 
Table I—Srrenciu Increase 1n Various Fasrics ror Various Morsturg 
REGAINS. 

Rate of Increase 
in Per Cent Weight 
Maximum of Dry Strength at 6 Per 
eguin for Each Per Cent Regain, 
Fabric. Per Cent Cent of Moisture. Oz. Per Sq 
A—Cheese-cloth ........... 10.40 2.69 1,54 
kK—Osnaburg .............. 10.88 5.98 8.10 
ee ee 10.33 3.52 4.08 
DOO ccceccccscesee 10.88 4.91 5.48 
E—Usnaburg 10.85 6.06 8.60 
P=—Tise €abrie oc cccccccece 9.00 6.67 17.3 
G—Relt duck.... 9.70 9.53 29.1 
H—Ileavy duck .........- 8.22 17.12 49.34 
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Tasiz II ‘Cornrecteo” Rates or Strenctm Increase. 
Weight at 
6 Per Cent Regain, , 

Fabric Oz. Per Sq. ¥d. Correction Rate. 
\—Cheese-cloth 1.54 0.57 
B—Osnabureg ‘ 8.10 3.00 
C—Wing fabri 4.00 1.48 
D—Sheeting 48 2.03 
E—Osnaburg 8.€ 3.18 
F—Tire fabric ° l 6 40 
G—Belit duck .. ; 29.1 10.77 
H—Heavy duck 49.34 18.26 

Fasric H.—A very heavy closely woven canvas. There were 19 threads 
per inch in the warp, 13 ply The filling was made up of 15 threads per 
nch, 14 ply Bone dry the canvas weighed 46.55 ounces per square yard 
and, at 6 per cent regain, 49.34 ounces 

Moisture, per cent 0 5.28 8.22 
Average tensile strength, pounds een 204 381 491 
The straight line plots in Figure 1 show that the strength 


increase in every case is fairly 
uniform and at the rates indi- 
cated in Table I. 

The plot of Figure 2 
the rate of increase in relation 
| to the weight of the fabric. Any 
expression or formula, therefore, 
to be used to correct apparent 
7 strengths for the moisture pres- 
ent must embody the weight of 
the fabric. The rate of increase 
in strength runs by approxi- 
mately a straight line from 2.69 
per cent for 1.54-ounce fabrics to 
17.12 per cent for 49.34-ounce 
duck. The rate of this increase 
is very nearly 0.37 per cent per 
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Moisture Regain, per cent of Dry Weight 


Fic. 3 Tensite Strenctu or Fasrics Correcrep For Moisture. 


bring it to a condition of 6% per cent standard regain, would 
require the use of a formula such as: 


Tensile Strength Corrected to Standard Moisture Regain of 6% per cent = 
Tensile Strength from Machine Reading x [100 + (Rate X 6.5)] 








(Rate < Actual Regain at Test) 


° 100 


If the above formula be applied to all the preceding tests 
the plot of Figure 3 will be the result. This indicates a fair 
degree of uniformity in the results whatever the moisture con- 
tent may be. 


STEAM HOSE FOR CAR HEATING. 


A’ THE RECENT MEETING of the American Society for Testing 
Materials at Atlantic City, a paper on steam hose for 
car heating was presented by H. J. Force. The author describes 
briefly a method of manufacture for steam hose which will 
neither contract nor expand in service. He said: 


When made from duck alone, steam hose has been 
found to contract to such an extent in service that in 
some cases it becomes uncoupled when passing around 
a short curve. d ; 

Again, the failure of steam hose in many cases has 
been traced directly to the excessive expansion which 
takes place after the hose has been in service for some 
time. This expansion frequently results in the hose 
blowing off from the coupling, requiring the use of a 
special clamp to hold the hose on the coupling. ; 

After making a series of tests, it was decided to build 
a hose of duck with a heavy friction, and then one or 
more layers of braiding. If made from duck alone, hose 
will .expand excessively. It is impracticable to make it 
from braiding alone, but with a combination of duck and 
braiding a very satisfactory grade of steam hose can be 
produced which will show no contraction in length and 
no expansion in diameter under the most severe service 
conditions. 

Four constructions of hose were tested, each, however, with 
two plies of braiding over the duck plies with intervening rubber 
layers for anchoring the braiding. All hose was steamed to 
bursting, ten hours a day at 60 pounds pressure. Under this 
test one series of hose showed an average life in eight samples 
of 960 hours, the minimum being 700 and maximum 1,535 hours. 
In this series the number of plies of duck was increased from 


two to three, and this apparently had the effect of nearly 
doubling the life of the hose. 
The detailed construction was as follows: Tube, regular 


specification steam hose 5/32-inch thick: 3 ply, 23 ounces per 
square yard with heavy coat of special steam-resisting friction; 
first ply of gum to anchor braiding, 1/16-inch thick, regular 
specification, steam-resisting; first ply of braiding, number 8/3 
yarn in 5 by 5 strands; second ply of gum to anchor braiding, 
1/32-inch thick, regular specification, steam-resisting; second 
ply of braiding same as the first ply; outside cover, 1/32-inch 
thick, regular specification, steam-resisting. 
The author concludes: 

1. That steam hose should be made of a composition 
of duck and braid. 

2. That machine-made tubes should not be used, and 
that tubing of three-ply calender should in every case be 
used in hose to be subjected to any considerable tem- 
perature. 


J. P. DEVINE CO. PLANT ADDITIONS. 

Increased business during the past four years has compelled 
the J. P. Devine Co., manufacturer of vacuum-drying and evapo- 
rating apparatus and chemical apparatus, to build several addi- 
tions to its great plant at Buffalo, New York. One of these, 
constructed of steel and brick with the most improved light and 
ventilating system, 30 by 100 feet, and just completed, houses the 
vacuum-pump assembly department; another, 90 by 100 feet, of 
the same material and general plan, in course of construction, 
enlarges the general assembling department. The foundations 
have been laid and the steel construction is proceeding for a third 
addition, a new foundry, 90 by 225 feet, equipped throughout with 
new machinery, giving greatly increased facilities for casting 
large commercial units. The total investment represented in these 
plant additions when fully equipped will amount to $200,000. 
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What the Rubber Chemists Are Doing. 


QUANTITATIVE TESTING OF RAIN-PROOF AND WATERPROOF 
CLOTH. 
HE AUTHORS, Geoffrey Martin and James Wood, preface their 
‘aoe by noting that the tests given are all well known in the 
trade, but as not much appears to have been published on the 
subject the methods described may be of interest to chemists 
who are called upon to examine cloth in regard to its water- 
proof quality. 

Among the chief waterproofing processes may be mentioned 
the following: 

1. With aluminum acetate. The fabric is immersed in a 
solution of aluminum acetate, squeezed and dried, aluminum 
oxide being deposited in the fiber. Fabrics thus waterproofed 
are porous and permeable to air. They are not strictly water- 
proof, and consequently are sometimes described as shower- 
proof or rainproof. 

2. With gelatine, glue, isinglass, casein, etc., followed by treat- 
ment with a solution of alum, tannin, etc. Here again the goods 
are usually not absolutely impermeable to water. 

3. With parafine and other waxes. Articles treated in this 
way are usually impermeable to water. 

4. With india rubber. 

5. With oil, A mixture of raw and boiled linseed oil mixed 
with coloring matter, resin and other materials is spread in thin 
layers on the fabric, which is dried between successive applica- 
tions. Oiled silks, oil-skins, etc., impervious to water and air, 
are thus prepared. 

6. With ammoniacal cupric oxide. 
are waterproofed by this process. 

DETERMINATION OF WATERPROOF VALUE, 

Tue Drop Test. This is the War Office test 
and is especially valuable in that it furnishes 
{ a fairly accurate numerical value of the de- 


The “Wellesden” fabrics 





gree of waterproofing. It reproduces more or 
less exactly the actual conditions to which a 
cloth is subjected in practice, imitating the 
natural fall of rain. 

The method of carrying out the test is 
shown in the illustration. The sheet of cloth 
to be tested is laid upon a sheet of white blot- 
ting paper which in turn rests upon a sheet 
of plate glass, supported by a frame at an 
angle of 45 degrees. The cloth and blotting 
paper are fixed in position by strips of lead 
about an inch wide, bent at the end and laid 
over the cloth. Beneath the plate glass is a 
horizontal mirror. 

Water is dropped from the burette onto the 
cloth about five feet below. By means of the 
cock the flow of the water is kept at 20 drops 
per minute. This is continued until the water 
passes through the waterproofed cloth and 
stains the blotting paper below. By viewing 

Drop Test For the mirror from behind, the exact moment at 

WarterProor which the stain appears can be determined 
Fasrics. and the number of drops required to produce 
this result is noted. 

There is a considerable variation between the minimum and 
maximum number of drops required for penetration, but the 
average for a set of tests (20 trials per one half square foot) 
seems characteristic for any given piece of cloth. To pass the 
War Office test, an average of 60 drops is required. This is 


1 “Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” April 15, 1918, page 84T. 








MIRROR 














considerably in excess of that usually needed in civilian garments. 

The drop test is repeated on samples of the same cloth after 
each of the following treatments: 

1. The cloth should be rinsed three or four times in cold 
water, dried, and tested again. A more severe test is to soak 
the cloth in cold water for 24 hours, dry, and then again test. 
A properly waterproofed cloth should not show much variation 
when treated in this manner. 

2. The cloth should be covered with a damp cloth, ironed, and 
again be subjected to the drop test. It is still better to blow 
steam through it. The object of this test is to be sure that the 
waterproofing is of such nature as to resist the treatment to 
which the cloth will be subjecteed in the tailor’s hands. 


FABRICS PROOFED WITH RUBBER, 


In the case of fabrics proofed with india rubber, the War 
Office specifies the composition of the proofing material. Thus, 
the material for proofing coats with vulcanized india rubber mix- 
ings must contain: mineral matter, not more than 41 per cent; 
sulphur not more than three per cent; india rubber not less than 
56 per cent on the average, and no single coat may contain less 
than 54 per cent. 

In the case of cyclists’ waterproof capes, a different composi- 
tion may be used for the proofing. The mineral matter must 
not exceed 52 per cent, sulphur three per cent (the free sulphur 
in this to be not more than one per cent). The rubber must not 
be less than 45 per cent on the average, and no single garment 
may contain less than 43 per cent. Civilian garments may con- 
sist of different qualities from these, which represent a very high 
class of waterproofing. 


ANALYSIS OF RUBBER PROOFING. 

MINERAL Matter. A part of the sample is ignited and the weight 
of ash determined. Due corrections are made for oxidation to 
sulphates. When antimony sulphide and copper are present these 
should be estimated in the usual way. The mineral matter used 
for coloring the proofing of cylists’ capes usually consists of zinc 
oxide and litharge. Small additions of other ingredients such 
as are generally recognized as having a beneficial influence are 
officially recognized. The presence of calcium carbonate and 
magnesium carbonate is often prohibited in War Office contracts. 

Sulphur is estimated in the usual way as barium sulphate, 
oxidation being generally effected by nitric acid and potassium 
chlorate. From a determination of the amount of antimony and 
other metals present as sulphide in the preliminary operation, a 
correction for the amount of sulphur combined with antimony 
and other metals can be made 

Free sulphur is regarded as the sulphur extracted by boiling 
acetone. The substance is extracted by boiling acetone for about 
one hour, the acetone evaporated, the residue oxidized, and the 
amount of free sulphur determined as barium sulphate. 

Organic matter extracted by acetone is the difference between 
total acetone extract and free sulphur. 

Atconotic Potash Extract. The amount of organic matter 
dissolved by boiling the acetone-extracted sample with alcoholic 
potash is estimated as follows: 

The acetone-extracted rubber is dried and boiled for eight 
hours with a solution of alcoholic potash (56 grains caustic pot- 
ash in 500 cc. of alcohol). The solution is poured into a dish, 
the rubber washed twice with alcohol and boiled two or three 
times with water, the washings added, and the alcohol distilled 
off and recovered. The residue is evaporated, washed into a 
separating funnel, acidified with hydrochloric acid, and the fatty 
acids extracted with successive portions of ether. The ether is 
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off and the residue dried to constant weight in the 


water oven 
The rubber residue left after boiling with alcoholic potash 1s 


distilled 


washed free from potash by water, dried to constant weight in 
the water oven, and cooled in vacuo. The ash and sulphur in 
the dried residue are then estimated and thence the weight ot 
organic matter in the calculated. This weight is 
deducted from the weight of organic matter in the residue after 


residue is 


extraction with acetone (obtained by deduction of ash and com- 
bined sulphur) and from the difference the loss of organic mat- 
ter by extraction with alcoholic potash per 100 parts of rubber is 


calculated 

The india-rubber proofing should be free from grit and large 
size particles. In the case of capes a three-inch square of ma- 
terial should have at least 0.13 grams of proofing between the 
two fabrics 


THIOGEN PROCESS OF MAKING SULPHUR. 
The thiogen process of making sulphur consists essentially in 
the treatment of sulphur dioxide gas, from any source, with a 
in the a basic sulphide catalytic 


hydrocarbon gas presence of 


material. Any form of hydrocarbon gas or reducing gas may 
be used, the result in any case being sulphur vapor, carbon di- 
oxide and water vapor. The thiogen process 
was tried out under the direct supervision of the United States 
in 1915, and the results published in Bulletin 


so-called wet 


Bureau of Mines 
113 of that Bureau, 

In brief, it was determined that sulphur could undoubtedly 
be produced by this process at an estimated cost of about $12 
per tor. By adaptation of medern commercial practice in the 
concentration of the sulphur-dioxide gas from weaker gases, be- 
fore reducing this gas to elemental sulphur, by the action of the 
reducing gases not only is the size of the installation for a given 
capacity very much reduced but the oxygen content of the gas 
is entirely removed, thereby effecting a great reduction in the 
amount of reducing material necessary. 

Under the most favorable conditions the cost of producing 
sulphur by the improved process is now estimated at $5 per ton. 


DETERMINATION OF SULPHUR IN VULCANIZED RUBBER. 

The following method for determining sulphur in vulcanized 
rubber, by H. P. Stevens, is abstracted from “The Analyst,” vol- 
ume 43 (1918), page 377 

About 0.5 grams of the sample is digested with 20 cc. of nitric 
acid (specific gravity 1.42) and 0.5 grams of potassium chlorate 
The liquid is then boiled for two or three hours beneath a reflux 
condenser, subsequently evaporated to dryness in a dish after the 
addition of three grams of pure magnesium nitrate. The residue 
is cautionsly heated over a flame, the presence of the magnesium 
salt moderating the combustion, and any unburnt carbon is de- 
stroyed by digestion with nitric acid and potassium chlorate, and 
the excess of acid evaporated 

After the addition of 10 cc. of strong hydrochloric acid, the 
dish is covered with a watch glass and gently heated until red 
The liquid is then diluted, filtered, made 


fumes cease to appear 
The sulphuric 


up to 300 cc., and heated to boiling on a hot plate 
acid is precipitated by the addition of 5 cc. of ten per cent barium 


chloride solution, and the precipitate allowed to stand over night 


before filtration 

BRITISH USE OF NITER CAKE IN RUBBER RECLAMATION. 

The following information on the use of niter cake in reclaim- 
ing unvulcanized rubber is derived from a report by Consul Ross 
E. Holaday, Manchester, ‘ommerce Reports” 
(March 15, 1919) 

In reclaiming unvulcanized waste rubber by the acid process 
lving niter cake in hot water, which 
As it is 


England, in “¢ 


a solution is made up by disso 


gives about a ten per cent content of sulphuric acid. 


necessary to have a 15 to 20 per cent solution of sulphuric acid, 
Manchester reclaimers bring this up to strength by using commer- 
cial sulphuric acid. In this way they are enabled to use about 50 
per cent niter cake in the treatment of waste rubber by the acid 
process. 

During the war sulphuric acid was available for use in Eng- 
land only on a permit issued by the Ministry of Munitions and 
it was not possible to use a straight sulphuric acid solution with- 
out the use of niter cake. By careful handling and thorough 
washing it has been found that niter cake can be used with a 
considerable degree of safety. 


WATERPROOFING DRAWINGS. 

For the purpose of rendering drawings waterproof to be used 
in damp localities, mines, etc., J. S. Carpenter recommends in 
“Engineering News,” September 20, 1918, a solution of pure 
unvulcanized caoutchcuc in benzene. The solution is diluted 
sufficiently with benzene to yield a thin liquid that will spread 
well under a brush. With this liquid the drawing is coated on 
both sides. A thicker solution or cement of crude rubber is used 
to stick together parts of large drawings. The same solution may 
also be used for cleaning soiled drawings, the deposited film of 
rubber being rolled up and used as an eraser. 

SYNTHETIC CAOUTCHOUC. 

The “Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry,” March 31, 
1919, gives the following abstract of an article by C. Duisberg, 
in the “Elektrochemische Zeitschrift” (“Electrochemical Jour- 
nal”), 1918, volume 24, pages 369-372. 

Synthetic rubber from dimethylbutadiene (methylisoprene) as 
first made on a commercial scale was very susceptible to oxida- 
tion and combined very slowly with sulphur. These difficulties 
were overcome by the addition of organic bases (especially piperi- 
dine and similar substances, and in this way hard rubber equal 
in strength to that made from natural rubber and with an elec- 
trical resistance about 20 per cent higher, has been made. 

The production of soft vulcanized rubber from the synthetic 
product has not been equally successful. Leather-like products 
are usually obtained and although the elasticity can be improved 
by addition of dimethylaniline and other substances, the material 
does not work well on the rolls, does not vulcanize satisfac- 
torily, and is inferior in “nerve” to vulcanized rubber made from 





the natural product. 





CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. 

EATHER SusBstTituTes. A permanently fibrous substitute for 
4 leather, comprising a short length fiber, selected sheet Ceylon 
rubber, gum Concho, shoddy, Pontianak, magnesia, red oxide of 
iron, and sulphur, the whole being vulcanized. (John D. Prince, 
Boston, Massachusetts. United States patent No. 1,305,621.) 

PHENOLIC CONDENSATION Propuct AND Process. A _ fusible 
product of para-cresol and a substance containing a mobile methy- 


lene group. The product fuses at temperature above 115 de- 


grees C. (Leo H. Bakeland, Yonkers, New York, assignor to 
General Bakelite Co., New York City. United States patent No. 
1,306,681.) 


Process FoR TREATING LATEX AND Propuct. The process com- 
prises rendering the nitrogenous matter contained in a mass of 
latex insoluble, subjecting the mass to vacuum evaporation and 
adding a vulcanizing agent. (Edward Mark Slocum, Medan, 
Sumatra, Dutch East Indies, assignor to General Rubber Co., 
New York City. United States patent No. 1,306,838.) 

MetHop oF WATERPROOFING Fasrics. Textile fabrics and wear- 
ing apparel are treated with paraffine wax in conjunction with 
petrolatum and a selenium-treated Chinese wood oil. (Herbert 
P. Pearson, assignor to Pearson Products Corporation, both of 
New York City. United States patent No. 1,307,373.) 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

LEATHER SUBSTITUTE AND Process. This consists in forming 
a matted fiber sheet, saturating and combining with it a binding 
agent composed of rubber, balata, fish glue, silicate of soda, 
sulphur and linseed oil, drying the sheet and compressing it. 
(Roland B. Respess, New York City. Canadian patent No. 
191,418.) 

RuBBER SUBSTITUTE AND Process. Glutinized vegetable pro- 
teid substances are treated with a phenol, an oxidizing oil, an 
active methylene compound and an alkali, and the mass finally 
vulcanized. (Sadakichi Satow, Tokio, Japan. Canadian patent 
No. 191,428.) 

THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

RECLAIMING Rusper. Rubber waste is finely ground and mixed 
with a rubber solution in the proportion of 2% to 3 pounds of 
new rubber to each hundred of old, the solvent being gasoline or 
carbon tetrachloride. The mass is reground, after which the 
solvent and any contained moisture are removed as far as pos- 
sible, the temperature being kept below the vulcanizing point, em- 
ploying a partial vacuum if necessary. Molding and vulcanization 
are effected with or without the addition of sulphur which, when 
employed, is preferably dissolved in the rubber solvent. (J. 
Porzel, 199 Glenwood avenue, Buffalo, New York. British patent 
No. 124,887.) 

CoMPOSITION FOR COATING Fasrics. This consists of rubber and 
aluminum hydrates, with or without other ingredients, forming 
a non-inflammable coating. Example of proportions: 25 parts 
rubber, 60 parts aluminum hydrate, 7 parts asbestos, 1% to 6 
parts litharge and 1 part sulphur. This mixture is softened in 
coal-tar naphtha and used to coat fabric which may be first 
treated to render it fireproof, and the coating may be vulcanized 
in a steam vulcanizer. (W. H. Perkin, Waynflete; J. H. Mandle- 
berg and J. Mandleberg & Co., Pendleton, Manchester. British 
patent No. 125,622.) 

VULCANIZING ACCELERATOR. Caustic alkali is dissolved in an 
organic compound (other than glycerol or glycol) of predom- 
inant hydroxylic character, such as butyl or amyl alcohol or 
phenol. The compounds in question are limited to those that 
are fluid at the ordinary temperatures or are fusible at about 
120 degrees C. (Dunlop Rubber Co., 14 Regent street, West- 
minster, and D. F. Twiss, Royal road, Sutton, Coldfield. British 
patent No. 125,696.) 

THE REPUBLIC OF FRANCE. 

AccELERATORS. New agents for accelerating the vulcanization 
of caoutchoue and method of their production. (S. J. Peachey, 
Heaton, Mersey, near Manchester, England. French patent No. 
490,897.) 

HOLLAND. 

ACCELERATING VULCANIZATION OF Para-nitrosodi- 
methylaniline is added as the accelerating agent. (S. J. Peachey, 
Heaton, Mersey, near Manchester, England. Holland patent No. 
2,829, March 15, 1919.) 


OTHER CHEMICAL PATENTS. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
APPENDIX TO ABRIDGMENTS OF SPECIFICATIONS (1915). 

O. 5.915. The incorporation of coloring matter in solution with the 
N rubber of balloon fabrics to guard against deleterious action 
by actinic rays of light. (Not yet accepted.) R. Wheatley 
r ubber Co., Mills, 


RUBBER. 


and North British Castle Fountain- 
bridge, Edinburgh. 

The coloring of one or more of the intermediate plies as well 
as the outer one of the gas-tight membrane of a balloon 
fabric to guard against the deleterious action of light. (Not 
yet accepted.) W. A. Williams and North British Rubber 
Co., Castle Mills, Fountainbridge, Edinburgh. 

compound fabric for balloons of the type described in 
Specification 7130/03, consisting of two or more plies of 
similarly dyed material of identical weave and_ yarns. (Not 
yet accepted.) W. A. Williams and North British Rubber 
Co.. Castle Mills, Fountainbridge. Edinburgh. 


13,689. 


13,690. A 


LABORATORY APPARATUS. 
INSURING TIGHT CONNECTIONS BETWEEN GLASS AND 
RUBBER TUBING. 
A SIMPLE AND EFFECTIVE DEVICE for insuring tight connections 
between glass and rubber tubing is described by C. C. Kep- 
linger in “The journal of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry,” 
\ugust, 1918, page 631. 

The device illustrated permits the 
use of oversize rubber tubing, and in- 
sures gas- and water-tight joints. It 
has been used throughout the year with 
Liebig condensers and gas apparatus 
and given complete satisfaction. A is 
a piece of stout wire bent in U form 
of such size that the limbs of the U 
will just slip over both tubes. A loop 
of stout cord is tied about the connec- 
tion, the wire U is slipped through this 




















CONNECTION BETWEEN : 
_ , loop as shown by dotted lines, the cord 
GLASS AND RUBBER : ' : : 
is twisted, using the wire as a lever, and 
TUBING. 


as soon as the joint is tight, the U is 





turned as shown at A. 

Cord is better than copper wire 
for this purpose because it dis- 
tributes the force more uniformly 
throughout its length. This mode 
of attachment may be dismantled 
without pliers or other tools. 








chee 
GOSS Tube 
+P! SIAGQETS 
* il 

VOSS Tube 


Filter Bore 


CLEANSING FILTER CRUCIBLES. 

An effective method of cleans- |- 
ing alundum filtering crucibles by / 
reverse washing is clearly shown 
in the accompanying illustration 
for which we are indebted to the 
Massachusetts. 


> Fi/fer Pure 








J 


FILTER CRUCIBLE CLEANSING. 





Norton Company, Worcester, 





FILTERING CRUCIBLE. 

Alundum filtering devices are especially adapted to routine lab- 
oratory work where suction is available because of the rapidity 
with which filtration can be made. They will hold the finest 
precipitated substance and are particularly 
organic work where they need 
only to be heated over a burner to be 
cleansed. In addition to the usual forms of 
crucibles, cones, and dishes, alundum filters 
in special shapes, such as disks, 





adapted to 


are made 
plates, tubes, etc. 


A novel and effective way of supporting 





% Y a filtering crucible so that the entire filter- 
ay ing area is acted upon by the suction is 
aig shown in the illustration. The apparatus 
ay was designed and used first by G. L. Spencer 
4 of the Cuban-American Sugar Co. (Norton 


Co., Worcester, Massachusetts.) 











FILTERING COMPOUND FOR FROSTING AND ETCHING 
DEVICE. GLASS. 

Diffusalene is the name given to a new liquid compound which 
imparts a smooth satin-like frosted finish to glass surfaces, The 
glass becomes uniformly and permanently etched wherever the 
liquid is applied, complete chemical action taking place in about 
three minutes. It is applied by dipping or by brush and is 
practically harmless to hands or clothing. (Standard Scientific 
Co., 70 Fifth avenue, New York City.) 

“Crupe RUBBER AND COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS” AND “RuB- 
per MACHINERY,” by Henry C. Pearson, should be in the library 
of every progressive rubber man. 
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New Machines and Appliances. 


IMPREGNATING, AND SOLVENT RECOVERY 
APPARATUS. 


VACUUM-DRYING, 


and duck, and other fabrics; 
of the 


hose 


T HIS APPARATUS has been specially designed for impregnating 


tire fabrics, belting 


. drying after impregn: and recovery volatile 


solvent employed 

The The 
roller to the 
then 


under vacuum. 


material is first dried by top 
bottom vetween the heating tables. The solvent is 
chamber and thoroughly impregnates the ma- 
owing » the The 


material is then rewound on to the top roller, passing between 
between 


complete takes place 
passing it from the 


roller 





admitted to the 


terial having been entirely expelled. 


squeeze out surplus solvent, and afterwards 
the heating tables to thoroughly dry 


rollers to 


] le Val I trom the if ne imper s drawn 

















m-DryYING AND Solvent RECOVERY 


MACHINE r \ 


condenser by means of a vacuum pump, and the 


multitubular 
solvent is llected in the receiver 
according to the materials to be 


condensed 


Details of constru vary 
treated, and the solvent used (Francis Shaw & Co., Limited, 
Bradfor 1, Mar lester England 
OIL-WIPER FOR SELF-OILING BEARINGS. 
The us f an efficient oil-wiper on bearings, particularly 
heavy es esu a sa ge of oil, labor and machinery 
repairs. 5 adapted to rubber mill practice 


[The wiper ot 





I el onstruc- 
t nere 
\ nsists 

a tempered 

€ $ ring 


shaft and wipes 
the shaft clean 


and returns the 








oil to the reser- 





4 voir of the 
The 
fas- 
end of the 


There is 





Om-Wiper ror BEARINGS bearing 


spring is 


convenient point in the groove at the 


tened to a 


caring or to the housing at the end of the bearing 


a wiper placed at each end of the bearing 


These wipers are equally useful for all self-oiling bearings, 
whether plain, roller or ball. It is said that on a test run 
of four months on ten bearings, each transmitting 250 horse- 
power, one gallon of oil was required for replacement on all 
ten bearings. (Industrial Products Co., 1024 Penobscot Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan.) 


BEAD-MAKING MACHINE. 
popularity of 





The growing 
straight-side tires has stimulated 
the invention of labor-saving ma- 
chinery to meet the tire manu- 
facturers’ requirements. The in- 
extensible beads used on _ all 
straight-side tires are built up on 
an annular wire core, and the ma- 
chine shown in the accompanying 
illustration is especially designed 





for the purpose of making this 
bead-core 

The wire is fed from a stock- 
reel to an expansion-head, where- 
by any size of bead from 31 by 
4 inches to 38 by 5% inches may 











be formed. The machine is , 

2 ; Wire-Beap MACHINE. 
equipped with a direct motor- 
drive and starting switch. (Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, 


Wisconsin. ) 


THE W-S-M HYDRAULIC RIMMING-PRESS. 
AccorpinG to the old method used in the manufacture of 
were drawn together by hand- 


cord tires, the air-bag rings 
operated bolts that held them together—a very tedious process. 
The  de- 
mand for a 
small but 


simple press 
for doing 


this work 
has resulted 
in the ma- 
chine here 
illu strated. 
By using 
this press 
the rings 
are quickly 


brought to- 
gether ready 
to receive 
the bolts, ne 
me chanical 
kno w ledge 
being ne- 
cessary. 

The 
inder, ram, 
and platens 
are of heavy semi-steel and the cylinder and base are cast in 
one piece. The cylinder is outside packed with a U-leather 
ring-packing having a flax core and held in place by a gland 
which can be easily removed. 

The ram cap or lower platen and the upper platen are spider- 
shaped to enable the operator to tighten up the bolts on the 
rings easily after they have been forced together. The upper 





cyl- 


Arr-Bac RInGs 


Press FOR SETTING 
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platen is supported on heavy steel rods and acts as the upper 
frame of the press. 

The distance in the clear between platens when the lower one is 
down is 14 while between the rods it is 45% inches. 
(The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, Ohio.) 


inches, 


HIGH-DUTY BELT-FASTENERS. 

The requirements of conveyor service, elevator belts and heavy 
transmission duty at moderate speeds have been considered in 
It gives an evently balanced joint 
of exceptional ten- 
sile strength, com- 
bined with smooth- 
ness on both sides. 

The squared ends 
of the belt are but- 
ted tightly together 
andthe 
number of top 


the design of this belt fastener. 





required 


FASTENER For Heavy BELTs. 


plates, with the round holes, are spaced evenly across the belt 
with approximately one-half inch between each plate, and the 
bolt holes marked and punched one-sixteenth inch back from 
the corresponding marked positions on the belt. 

The square-seated plates are placed on the pulley side and 
the square-head bolts inserted in the holes, the round countersunk 
piate being used on the reverse side to receive the special cone- 
shaped nuts. 

After the parts are properly assembled the nuts are screwed 
down tightly and evenly with a special socket wrench. After 
a few days the nuts should again be tightened. The bolt ends 
on conveyor belts should be cut off and the ends smoothed 
(Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 South Clinton street, 

Illinois. ) 


down. 
Chicago, 





MACHINERY PATENTS. 
BATTERY-JAR PRESS-VULCANIZERS. 
oe MACHINE exerts pressure simultaneously and in all direc- 
tions upon the several faces of the battery-jar being molded, 
which is afterwards cured in the same machine. Referring to 
, the illustrations, Fig. 1 
is a vertical sectional 
| view. Fig. 2 is a hori- 
zontal section on the line 
2—2 of Fig. 1. Fig. 3 is 
the battery 
this 








one of jars 


produced on ma.- 
chine. 

The operation is as 
cover is 


and the cyl- 





follows: the 
hoisted up 
inder discharged so that 
the ram and platen are 
in their lowest position. 
placed 
and the 


The mandrel is 
upon the platen 
unvulcanized 


compound are assembled 


sheets of 








upon the four sides and 
top of the mandrel to- 
gether with the four side 
plates and the top plate of the outer mold. The bell-shaped 
cover is then lowered and locked to the base. The waste pipe 
of the cylinder is left open so that the piston may be pushed up 
by the rising mold. 

Pressure is then turned into the cylinder and the platen with 
the mold thereon is elevated, the result being that a heavy mold- 
exerted, the edges, sides and bottom 





AND VUL- 


BaATTErRY-JAR MoLpING 
CANIZING PREss. 


ing pressure is causing 


walls of the battery-jar to be fully compacted and molded. 
Steam is then turned into the interior of the vulcanizing cham- 
ber and, circulating around the mold, vulcanizes the jar. (John 
R. Gammeter, Akron, Ohio, assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., 
New York City, United States patent No. 1,306,001.) 





A TUBING MACHINE OF NEW DESIGN. 

A tubing machine of novel design is shown here, Figure 
1 being a sectional elevation on the line 1-1 of Figure 2 
and Figure 2 is a sectional plan on the line 2-2 of Figure 1. 
The method of 
operation is as 
follows: 

The extrusion 
rollers b and the 
feed rollers fare 
revolved in the 
directions indi- 
cated by the ar- 
rows in Figure 1. 
The rubber 
which it is de- 
sired to extrude 
is first formed 
into strips of a 
suitable width 
and thickness to 
introduce be- 
























tween the feed 
=: rollers f. 
eemme a td! By means of 
: ee the adjusting 
rs screw the feed 
rollers are ad- 
justed so as to 
A BritisH TuBER. nr Page tg 


tity of material to fill entirely the spaces hetween the teeth b' 
of the rollers 5. 

As the extrusion rollers revolve the material is carried 
around the periphery of the rollers until it reaches the point 
at which the teeth b* interlock. 

The teeth are so shaped that the material: is then forced out 
of the spaces in a thoroughly masticated condition, and it is 
thus deposited in and forced along the extrusion chamber and 
through the extrusion opening between the core c* and the die 
d’ on to the cable which is drawn through the sleeve c’ in the 
ordinary way. (John Stratton of Bowden and Ernest Alexan- 
der Claremont of High Legh, England. United States patent 
No. 1,302,484. ) 


RUBBER SHEET-FORMING AND CURING APPARATUS. 

Vulcanized rubber sheets are produced by pressure between 
converging travelling metal belts which are progressively steam- 
heated so that the temperature is increased until the vulcanization 
point is reached near the delivery end of the bands. 

The belts 19, 20 are carried by vertically adjustable power- 
driven rollers 9, 10 and by idler rollers 17, 18 capable of both 
vertical and horizontal adjustment. Positively driven pressure- 
rollers 13, 14 capable of horizontal adjustment are provided to 
engage the belts. 

Below and above the belts 19, 20, respectively, are platens 
4 and 6, divided into chambers which are supplied with steam 
through pipes controlled by hand or pressure-operated valves. 
Steam first enters the compartments a so that the temperature 
increases from the point at which the rubber is delivered from 
a vertically-adjustable spreader S to the delivery end of the 
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machine where vulcanization is effected. Weighted scrapers 21, PROCESS PATENTS. 
22 serve to free the rubber sheet from the belts. (J. Porzel, 199 THE UNITED STATES. 
N° 1,305,801. Manufactuting pneumatic tires E.. Hopkinson, New 
York City. 
[ 1,306,602. Retreading tires. F. E. McEwen, assignor to S. H. 
. Goldberg—both of Chicago, IIl. 
1g = KH} 1,308,014. Treatment of vulcanizable plastic material. R. B. Price, New 
- __ #8 ~— if York City, assignor to The Rubber Regenerating Co., Nau- 
Rs. a 20 a ars gatuck, Conn. 
{ — rv s 1,308,379. Improved method of making pneumatic-tire casings E. H. 
ot Pot. A ¢ cp Th) A ~~ Trump, Akron, O 
2. zo J - ban | ee > 
~ . : y 7 —_ “ P iE. 
22 rt a a 0 a \ THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
; ns enemies ae aonad \ 196,927. Manufacturing pneumatic tire casing. E. Hopkinson, New 
i” { = oo S oJ Pay af u } York City, U. S. A. 
4 eile } Tt 0,928. Manufacturing pneumatic tire casing. E. Hopkinson, New 
Ni aey A J a J York City, S. A. 
2 ~ oe) 7? 
: i, a3 paar THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
me — 489.4 Production of artificial sole leather. E. W. Ericsson 
- 489,54; Waterproofing fabrics and textiles. C. Baron and F. Bonnier. 
SHEET-FORMING AND VULCANIZING MACHINE 189,581 Econo mical process of mpnetestaring _soles and pattens for 
10es, permitting the combined use of suitable raw materials. 
- . , . : — N 124 Société Francaise du Cuir Armé. 
Glenwood avenue, Buffalo, New York. British Patent No. 124,- 489,672. Process for warrporenas. soetogte al fobsien, A. Mon- 
220 » Imi States Patent " 8 ong, 68 rue de a Colombette Oulouse (Maute-Garonne) ' 
888. See United States Patent No. 1,308,111.) $90.17 Production of a plastic substance with textile surfacing. Société 
Anonyme Nouvelle l’Oyonnithe. 
490,382. Utilization of pacumetic eee yo for ieohing lounging shoes 
of all kinds. Vv. C énaut and L. Meéliorat. 
OTHER MACHINERY PATENTS. 
THE UNITED STATES. THE EWALD TIRE RETREADER. 
J. E. Rasor, Sherman, Tex , . 
That two worn casings, properly stapled together with the 





‘ 1,305,408 Vulearmmzing apparatus J 
N 1,305,474. Vulcanizing apparatus with endless series of mold sections 
G. H. Lewis, assignor to The Fisk Rubber Co.—both of Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 
Repair vulcanizer. S. W. Harris, assignor to The Akron Rut 
ber Mold & Machine Co.—both of Akron, O. 





1,306,098. Tire-unwrapping machine C. Brown, Knoxville, assignor of 

to both B. F. and | J Lively, Lenoir City—all in Tennesse« 
1,306,588 slated-wire-stripping ine. M. C. France, Cleveland, O 
1,306.64 nanu fact ring substitute leather. E. Wernheim, 





ng storage-battery containers. J. M. Ahl 
Ind 


ring tire casings P. P. Borigio and | 
both of Fort Worth, Tex. 
A. Palmer and J. C. Irvin, New York City. 

E. J. Bundy, assignor to The McGraw 
( th of East Palestine, O. 











1,307,78 Appa Ss ar naking asbestos gaskets. E. Nal 
t 4. Na r assignor to The Goodyear Tire 
Rubber ( both of Akron, UO 
. Collapsible : i for retreading tires P. M. Stephen, Sar 
Francisco. | 
REISSUE 
14.663. Rubber-mixing 1: H J] Hoyt, assignor to Morgan & 
W right—bot f Detroit, Mich. Original No. 1,163,089, 
da De mbe 7. 1 
1 v zing J Porzel, ssignor to City Trust ( — 
th of B 1 . % See Br patent No. 124,888, de 
1,308,132. Apron for plast xing mills. H. A. Welton and H. J. Hoyt, 
nor M n & Wright—all of Detr Mic! 
1 8 297 I " tus G. McNe assig Morgan & 
W right ot I de . 
1,308,479. Machine for trimming rubber articles. D. R. Campbell, Boston 
assignor to F. Rumri Ne ‘wton -both in Mass 
1,308,517 Tire vulcanizer I. K. Williams, assignor to The Williams 
Foundry & Machine ( both of Akron, O 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 

190,925. Tire-building machine. E. Hopkinson, New York City, . S. A. 
190,926. Tire-building machine. E. Hopkinson, New York City, 1. S.A. 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 

124,873. Vulcanizing press. Dunlop Rubber Co., C. Macbeth, and H. 
Willshaw, 14 Regent street, Westminster, London. 

124,998. bs m - Hopkinson, 1790 Broadway, New York City, 

Ss 

125,071. At: us for maki ng cord tires. J. D. Thomson, 377 Bucking- 
ham street, Akr on, O., U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 

125,705. Calender bber strips Dunlop Rubber Co., C. Macbeth, 
and H Will sha 14 Regent street, Manchester. 

THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 

489,973. Improvements in apparatus for the manufacture of rubber tubing 
and other similar articles by compression. J. Stratton and 
E. A. Claremont See United States patent No. 1,302,484, 
described in this issue of Tue Inpia Rusper Worn. 

20,713/487,958. First certificate of addition to patent taken out Novem- 


ber 28, 1918, for apparatus and process for impregnating and 
coating fabric with balata without the use of solvents. 
Société L. Francois & Cie. See United States patent No 


1,285,105, 
1, 1919 


described in Tue Inp1a Russer Wortp, February 


will give from 1,000 to 3,000 miles of 
service, is of interest to 
tire dealers, repair men 
and tire users generally. 

The operation is ex- 
tremely simple. Having 
two worn tires of the 
same size, cut the treads 
from the best one and 
slip it over the other cas- 
ing. Insert a staple in 
the holder and push it 
all the way down, then 
place the tire over the 
machine table, setting the 
gauge so that the staples 
will be three-eighths of 
an inch the outer 
casing edge. A forward 
movement of the hand- 
lever forces the staple 
through the and clinches it. This operation is repeated 
around the tire on both sides, setting the staples about one 
A three-quarter-inch reliner strip of gummed fabric 
for the 


machine here pictured, 


from 








Trre-STAPLING MACHINE. 


casings 


inch apart 
is then placed over the staples and the tire is ready 
road. (Romort Manufacturing Co., Oakfield, Wisconsin. 

NEW ZEALAND RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

The New Zealand Rubber Products, Ltd., 181 Featherston 
street, Wellington, New Zealand, has been formed, with a cap- 
ital of £100,000, for the manufacture of various kinds of rubber 
goods. Samples of the rubber goods made by this company 
shown at Auckland. 


were recently 





AT THE ROYAL SHOW, CARDIFF. 

The India Rubber, Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works Co., 
Silvertown, Essex, exhibited its pneumatic-tire-making machine 
the recent show of the Royal Agricultural So- 
June 24-28, 1919. 

Palmer Tyre, Limited, was the only other 
The two companies showed 
tires with 


in operation at 
ciety at Cardiff, 

In addition, the 
tire manufacturer that exhibited. 
airplane landing-wheel tires, and motor-vehicle 
ribbed and studded treads. 
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New Goods and Specialties. 


BALLOON ACCESSORIES OF RUBBER. 

HE EXIGENCIES OF THE WAR resulted in the development of 
i balloons as aids to the Army and Navy in a thoroughly 
practical way. Concentrated effort and the application 
of the knowledge of rubber and its possibilities by the large rub- 
ber manufacturers, even though their aeronautical experience was 
limited, resulted in wonderful achievements. 

obstacles to the practical 


One of the tormer 


This shield is so constructed that the air particles glance off 
with as little interference as possible with the revolution of the 
wheel. Many of Uncle Sam’s training planes, bombing ma- 
chines, and reconnaissance planes were equipped with these 
rubber-tired wheels. 

AIRPLANE BUMPER CORD. 
In order to minimize the shocks of landing in an airplane, some 
device was needed to 





use of the balloon was the 
inability to control 
movements. Modern 


its 
in- 
ventive genius has over- 
come this in several dif- 
ferent ways, applicable to 
the different 
balloon. 

THE GAMMETER VALVE. 

Balloons in the early 
days could not be better 
controlled because 
means had been devised 
for regulating the supply 
of gas used for inflation. 
Hydrogen gas, the light- 
est known, which 
only one-fifth as much as 
air, is used for inflating balloons. Great care must be taken to 
preserve uniform pressure. When a balloon ascends or descends 
and passes from one atmospheric stratum to another, the outside 
air pressure decreases and the hydrogen gas within the balloon 
expands correspondingly. Some means must 
be available for counterbalancing this. 

In the recent war a valve was devised 
which accomplished this purpose. Called 
the Gammeter valve, from the name of the 
man who invented it, the device regulates 
automatically the pressure of gas within 
the balloon, releasing enough gas to in- 
sure proper stabilization. When greater 
inflation is afterward required, the 
already released cannot be re- 
placed. Resort has been made to a 
series of secondary balloons called bal- 
lonets, constructed within the balloon 
proper, which are filled with air by a 
blower when required. These, together 
with the Gammeter valve, permit the 
regulation of ascent and descent. The 
accompanying illustration shows two 
views of the valve and the way in 
which it is inserted in a balloon. 

AIRPLANE-WHEEL WINDSHIELD. 

Rubber tires on airplane-wheels 
proved to be just as great a necessity 
as on automobiles and just as efficient 
but for the fact that the wheel offered 
a small amount of resistance to the 
air passing through its spokes. In 
these days of exact scientific calcula- 
tion of ultimately important effects, 
even this slight resistance must be 
reckoned with. Accordingly, a wind- 
shield for airplane wheels was de- 
vised, shown in the lower left-hand corner of this page. This 
windshield is made of rubber and can be readily adjusted or 
removed from the wheel, as desired or required. 


types of 


no 








GAMMETER VALVE AND 


weighs 


Goopricn 


gas 





Goopricnh AIRPLANE WHEEL 
AND WINDSHIELD. 
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Bumper Corp 





| provide more play or 
spring in the mounting of 
the frame-work on the 
axle, and this spring 
must be so mounted as to 


prevent the frame-work 
from touching the 
ground, 

Experiments in this di- 
rection led to the devel- 
opment of bumper cord, 
which is now in universal 
use. It consists of many 
small strands of rubber, 





covered with two jackets 
of cotton thread woven 
in just the right way. The 
cord is very supple and 
exceptionally strong. By its use, the frame-work of an airplane 
is practically swung to the axle, and much the same result is 
produced as is effected by the spring in the corresponding place 
This provides a considerable degree of 
safety for the aviator in neutralizing land- 
A photograph of a section 
of this cord is reproduced herewith. (The 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


xn Eguippep THEREWITH. 


in an automobile. 


=} “Lee 
SNOCKS, 


ing 


COLD-PACK PROCESS JAR-RUBBERS. 
Two new brands of jar rubbers intended 
canning fruits and vegetables by the cold-pack 
have produced. This process requires 
jar-rubbers that will withstand the effect of a considerable de- 
gree of heat and which, therefore, must be made of a high 
One of these brands is known as the “Usco 
Kold Pak.” (United 
States Rubber Co., New 
York City.) The other, 
on which the trade-mark 
has just been patented, is 
called the “All Pack.” 
(Acme Rubber Manufac- 
turing Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey.) 


. : 
to be used in 


process recently been 


quality of rubber. 





UNSINKABLE RUBBER 
MAIL-POUCH. 

An aviator’s mail- 
pouch, unsinkable and 
watertight has _ recently 
been put on the market. 
It is made of black rub- 
berized material, with 
high-gravity pliable rub- 
ber composition base 
which keeps the pouch upright in water. A kapok lining pro- 
vides buoyancy. The pouch is 16 inches high, 14 inches wide, 
and 3 inches deep at the base, weighing about 5 pounds. (Safe- 
ty-at-Sea Corp., 1358 Broadway, New York City.) 
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THE 


In the successful preserving of 


plays a most important part 

| ‘ + ] 
maintain a periectiy air-tight seal 
wl 
> ile 


and 





“GOOD LUCK” 


ich 


Iruilt-jars, are 


JAR-RINGS. 
fruits and vegetables, the jar- 
On its ability to make and 


depends the success. 


\ brand of red rubber jar-rings 


has a very widely extended 


» has filled every requirement 
stood every test established 
» rings fit the standard types of 


made of a high- 


grade compound, and are packed 


y the dozen in attractive cartons 

which are sealed air-tight before 

eaving the factory. [The cut 

shows the package in which this 

particular brand of jar-rings is sold. (The Boston Woven Hose 
& Rubber (¢ Cambridge, Mass.) 

A SHAVING OUTFIT “ALL-IN-ONE.” 

Many men who shave themselves will appreciate the shaving 

convenience illustrated below A metal case contains, in one 

piece, a shaving brush, shaving cream, and talcum powder. The 


rush itself is of good quality of 


having a ferrule which screws on 
a tube which connects with the c 


containing 


soap or shaving 


cream, 


bristles vulcanized in rubber, 


the handle. In this ferrule is 


ympartment next to the brush, 


and permits the cream to 














pass through into the bristles. When the brush is removed, the 
nee | 
| 
SHAVING 
| CREAM 
E \ l NE SHAVING Brus! 
cream compartment can be filled easily. The other half of the 


handle is a container for tal 


scope principle in such a way that 


the shaving cream through the 


tube into the brush. 


powder, arranged on the tele- 
it acts as the piston for forcing 
On the end 


verforated screw-cap so shaped 


ot the powder compartment is a { 
that the whole device may be stood upright on this cap when 
desired. The metal parts of the “All-in-One” shaving brush, as 
is novelty is called, are made of aluminum and holds sufficient 
material for thirty-five shave (All-in-One Brush Co., Bloom 
gton, Illinois 
AN EASILY ATTACHED RUBBER HEEL. 
\ new type of rubber heel has recently been put on the market 
which permits easy and speedy attachment. It is manufactured 


by modern metho 
necessary for the pro 


duction of high-grade 


rubber heels 
The “Beaded J p 
cer e¢ s ncave 
convex in shape, with a 
suction back and central 


space which facil- 
boots 
there 


nailing 
; ? hr 

tates attachment to 

sesides, 


or shoes. 
is- a liberal allowance 
tor trimming so-that 1] 

heel may be fitted to a 
leather one of any shape 
Distribution is 
recognized jobbers 
( United & Braid 


Manufacturing Co., Providence, 


through 


“y 
Lace 





Heer 


SEADED Tip’ RuBBER 


Rhode Island.) 


\n ENGLISH DEVICE FOR WEARING FLOWERS IN THE BUTTONHOLE 
or on the corsage takes the form of a nipple or tiny cloth-cov- 
ered rubber bottle to hold water and pre- 

stéms of flowers from 
contact with the gown. 


vent the wet 


coming into 
“CORLL PETE (Rubber Growers’ Assn., London.) 
a ia = 


f Fae: A NEW CIGARETTE CASE. / 
‘(om aie ae / 
= res A pocket-case 


high-grade 


bs’ 


pe auueaTEth nm 


for holding cigarettes has 
appeared, which has a rubber 
lining to protect the contents 
from This case, 
shown in the accompanying 





moisture. 






PAT PNDG 


“Smoxes.”” 


illustration, provides space for \ 
thirty cigarettes, in two separate pockets which fold 
together and are held in place in convenient pocket 
size by a flap which snaps down with two fasteners. 
Che case itself is made of grosgrain moire silk, in 
836 Broadway, 


olive-drab. (Crown Suspender Co., 
New York City.) 
——. “‘STRAIGHT-LEG” 
A BOON FOR THE BOW-LEGGED MAN. Gantza. 
Somebody has recognized the predicament of the bow-legged 
man who, through no fault of his own, so often makes a ridicu- 
lous appearance when he most desires to look dignified and nor- 
\ band of elastic which goes around the leg just above the 
knee forms the foundation the From this extend 
downward two pieces of non-elastic tape, one attaching to the 
sock. The other is connected with the sock-supporting one by 
four strips of silver-finished tool steel, slightly weighted. When 
the wearer stands, the steel a horizontal position, 
holding out the second tape and preventing the trousers from 
following the curve of a bowed leg. When the wearer is run- 
ning, sitting down, etc., the steel strips swing back into perpendic- 
ular position against the inner fabric strip. This prevents any 
(S-L Garter Co., Dayton, Ohio.) 


mal. 


for device. 


strips are in 


bulging of the trousers. 


A BATHING BAG. 
A rubberized bath- 
as 





bag known 
“Jiffy-Lock,” is 
ne of the newest 
bathing 
The bag or case it- 


of 


accessories. 
self is made 
double - texture rub- 
berized fabric of 
heavy quality, in 


four sizes. The fea- 


ture of the case is its j 
fastening. This is a ; 
levice on which a : 
patent has been ap- ; 
plied for, taking the : 
form of two metal : 


laces down the edges 
of opening, 
which are opened 
and closed by the 
cord 
convenient 
ball on the end. The 
bag comes in blue, 
khaki, and black and 
has a hana-size strap for carrying, on one enu. 
is empty it folds flat and when filled is square atthe ends. 
Jiffy Lock Ce., 20 West 20th street, New York City. 


the 


sliding of a 


with a 














“JrrFy-Lock” Batuinc Bac. 


When the case 
(The 
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Rubber Sundries Manufacturers’ Division of the Rubber 
Association. 


WAY BACK IN 1898 a few manufacturers of druggists’ and 
A stationers’ rubber sundries met at the office of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co. in New York City, and discussed the pos- 
sibility of forming a trade association “to bring the members 
of this industry into closer touch and to 
tween them for their mutual benefit, upon the basis of honor 


insure cooperation be- 


and good will.” 
Resulting from this preliminary gathering, a meeting was held 
Fifth Hotel in 


Avenue 


on September 9 of that year, at the 
New York, at which the Rubber 
Sundries Asso- 
ciation was organized and the 


Manufacturers’ 


following officers were elected: 

H. C. Corson, president, The 
B. F. Co., Akron, 
Ohio; Lockwood, vice- 
president, Davidson Rubber Co., 
Boston, Massachusetts; Fred H. 
Jones, treasurer, Tyer Rubber 
Co., Andover, Massachusetts; 
E, E. Huber, secretary, Eberhard 
Faber Rubber Co., Brooklyn, 
New York. 

ExecuTivE CoMMITTEE: G. F. 
Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber 
Co., Tuckahoe, New York; Jo- 
seph Davol, Davol Rubber Co., 
Providence, Rhode Island; G. 
M. Allerton, The Seamless Rub- 


Goodrich 
Rhodes 





Cuaries J.~ Davo, 


Chairman, 





E. E. Huser, 


S. H. Jones, W. 


Executive Committee of the Rubber Sundries Manufacturers’ 


ber Co., New Haven, Connecticut; H. C. Burton, Parker, Stearns 
& Sutton, Brooklyn, New York. 

Besides these, there were present, as charter members of the 
Association: F. T. Carleton, Tyer Rubber Co., Andover, Massa- 
chusetts; G. F. Simpson, Ideal Rubber Co., Brooklyn, New 
York; G. W. Frost and James Kipp, Goodyear Rubber Co., New 
York City; C. Van Vliet, Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove Manu- 
facturing Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut; J. C. Hardman and J. 
Hardman, Riverside Rubber Co., Belleville, New Jersey; J. W. 
Kelley and A. T. Bell, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio: 
H. H. Shepard, National Rubber Co., Providence, Rhode Island; 
R. D. Pierce, Mechanical Rubber Co., Cleveland, Ohio; W. G. 
Brewer, Mattson Rubber Co., Lodi, New Jersey. 

At this meeting a motion was made that each member present 
a list of his customers which he deemed worthy of special con- 
sideration, these lists to be combined and acted upon by the 





H. Batcu, 


executive committee. Such a list was prepared, printed and 
distributed to the members, and later known as _ the 
famous “Jobbers’ List,’ which was a source of trouble from its 
adoption, because of the constant additions of houses which the 
various manufacturers deemed worthy of preferential discounts. 

Another motion adopted that the Asso- 
ciation should sell goods to other members at minimum prices, 
subject to a courtesy discount of 5 per cent, and this was later 


was 


was members of 


increased to 10 per cent by common consent. 

Each year an annual banquet 
was held in the spring. In the 
fall the annual meeting, 
at which routine business was 
were 


came 


transacted and officers 
elected. The third annual meet- 
ing, held October 3, 1901, was 
attended by only ten members, 
and owing to the apparent in- 
difference shown by the absent 
members, it was deemed ad- 
visable to disband the organi- 
zation. 

By 1903, however, it was felt 
that there was need for some 
such association, and after some 
preliminary work, a meeting of 
sundries manufacturers was 
held April 3, at the Fifth Ave- 
nue Hotel, which was attended 





H. A. BAUMAN, 


Vice-Chairman. 








W. S. Davison, 


A. W. WARREN. 
Division. 


by Messrs. Burton, Hodgman, Hardman, Lockwood, Jones, 
\llerton and Huber, of the old association, the follow- 
ing: H. E. Raymond, The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio; 
G. B. Hodgman, Hodgman Rubber Co., Tuckahoe, New York; 
G. W. Front, Goodyear Rubber Co., New York City, and A. C. 


Manufacturing Co., 


with 


Eggers, Goodyear’s India Rubber Glove 
Naugatuck, Connecticut 

A constitution was adopted, and the following officers elected: 
Joseph Davol, president; H. H. Shepard, vice-president; F. H. 
Jones, treasurer; E. E. Huber, secretary. Executive CoMmMIt- 
tre: G. F. Hodgman, H. E. Raymond, F. H. Jones, E. E. 
Menges, A. C. Burton, Joseph Davol and E. E. Huber. 

Committees were appointed to prepare reports on “Dating 
and Cash Discounts,” “Payment of Freight on Deliveries to 
Customers,” “Inequality of List Prices,” and “Indiscriminate 


Returns of Goods to Manufacturers.” 
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Thus the new, or the revived association started off with 
important trade customs to be considered, and at subsequent 
meetings new questions were debated, other trade abuses elimi- 
nated, new members were admitted, and a flourishing, active, 
efficient association resulted 

In October, 1912, the association was incorporated under the 
laws of Connecticut, and the old association was dissolved at 
a meeting the following January Among the important actions 
of the organization was the adoption of an “Official Association 
Guarantee to the Trade,” the defeat of “House Bill No. 578,” 
State of Georgia, requiring the stamp of date and year of 
manufacture on rubber goods offered for sale in that state; the 
standardization of invalid rings; the adoption of a credit-ex- 
perience bureau; the establishment of a price exchange bureau, 
besides the good work of George B. Hodgman as representative 
of the association before the Senate Finance Committee on 
Tariff, whereby the tariff on druggists’ sundries was reduced 
from 35 per cent to 15 per cent. Later actions include meas- 
ures to prevent sales ndries where it was suspected they 
would be smuggle Germany, and measures taken to elimi- 
nate unnecessary sizes and styles of goods. 

At the annual meeting, April 9, 1914, President Hodgman 
addressed the members informally, suggesting that the organiza- 
tion become a division of The Rubber Association of America, 
and at the meeting held January 13, 1915, a vote was passed to 
that effect, the same taking effect at the annual meeting, April 
8, with Russell Parker, chairman; Charles J. Davol, vice-chair- 


man, and H. S. Vorhis, treasurer and secretary. 


In each of the twenty-one years since its inception, the or- 
ganization has held an annual banquet at one or another lead- 
ing hotel in New York City, noted for the elegance and excellent 
taste shown in every detail. At these gatherings businss is 
taboo, and rarely are outsiders invited, nor are there any pre- 
pared addresses, such remarks as are made being impromptu, 
and, generally, professional talent is secured for entertainment. 
These dinners have continued since the organization has been 
merged with The Rubber Association, and detailed reports of these 
carefully planned functions have appeared in THe INDIA RUBBER 
Wor p. 

The present officers of the division are: C. J. Davol, chairman, 
Davol Rubber Co.; H. A. Bauman, vice-chairman, The B. F. 
Goodrich Co.; A. L. Viles, secretary and general manager, The 
Rubber Association of America, Inc. 

Executive Committee: C. J. Davol, Davol Rubber Co.; S. 
H. Jones, U. S. Rubber Co., Goodyear Glove Division; H. A. 
Bauman, The B. F. Goodrich Co.; W. H. Balch, Faultless Rub- 
ber Co.; E. E. Huber, Eberhard Faber Rubber Co.; A. W. War- 
ren, Hodgman Rubber Co.; W. S. Davison, Miller Rubber Co. 

The present membership is composed of the following com- 
panies: American Hard Rubber Co., Canton Rubber Co., Davol 
Rubber Co., Easthampton Rubber Thread Co., Empire Rubber 
& Tire Corp., Eberhard Faber Rubber Co., Faultless Rubber Co., 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., U. S. Rubber Co, Goodyear Glove 
Division, Hodgman Rubber Co., Miller Rubber Co., Parker, 
Stearns & Co., Rubber Products Co., Revere Rubber Co., Seam- 
less Rubber Co., Tyer Rubber Co., Whitall-Tatum Co. 





Activities of The Rubber Association, Inc. 


URING THE PAST MONTH communications have been sent to 
firm members concerning Federal excise tax matters, 
standardizing catalog sizes, and a circular respecting the 


importation of German dyes 
FEDERAL EXCISE TAXES RELATING TO CERTAIN INDIRECT 
SALES. 


New York, June 30, 1919. 
To firm members the Rubber Association of America, Inc.: 
Under date of May 15 the following inquiry was submitted 


to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 













Sales of articles mentioned 900, Subdivisions 1 and 
2, when made direct by t thereof, are, in certain 
cases, on presentat xempt from tax. This is 
true in the case of 

(a) Sales to a state or political subdivision thereof 

(b) Sales a ries for trailers 

(c) Sales f 

(d) Sales to a 1 les for use by 

hi in the a of new cars, etc 

Where, ir rda methods of distri- 
bution, t rticle ] he hands of 
a jobber or dea t nes a class 
»f consumer as se, such 
as an accessory f a trails r an ] ) , such as a 
sale for export, should not the manufacturer of the article, having 
paid a tax on t sale by him, and having passed the tax on to 
the intermediary, be permitte< I receipt of proper proof 
of subsequent disposition, t and in 
turn take credit from t the tax 
paid 


> 


Under date of June 13 the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


replied to such inquiry as follows 
Reference is made to y r letter of May 15, 1919, relative to 
Regulations 47, relating to (a) sales to a state or political sub- 
division thereof; (b) sales of parts and accessories for trailers; 
(c) sales for ex rt d sales to a manufacturer of automotive 
vehicles for use by him in the manufacture or production of new 
cars 


This office has given very careful consideration to your sugges 
tions with reference to modifying the afore-mentioned regulations 
and believes that the regulations in their present form are correct 
and that no further change should be made 


The tax in question is a tax on sales by the manufacturer of 
the article and it will be noted from the above that the exemp- 
tions of certain sales by the manufacturer from the tax apply 


only in the cases where the sale is made by the manufacturer 
of the article. For instance, in the case of a sale by a manu- 
facturer to a dealer, who, in turn, sells the article either 


(a) to a state or political subdivision thereof, 

(b) for use on trailers, 

(c) for export, or 

(d) to a manufacturer of automotive vehicles for use by him in 
the manufacture or production of new automotive vehicles, 


even if such dealer furnishes the manufacturer of the articles 
sold proof that the dealer has so sold the article, the manu- 
facturer of the article cannot obtain a refund or take credit for 
any tax paid to the Government or which has attached to the 
original sale by the manufacturer of the article. 

THe SECRETARY. 


STANDARD CATALOGS. 
New York, July 3, 1919. 


To firm members of The Rubber Association of America, Inc.: 


This has reference to my letter of November 8, having to do with the 
propaganda being carried on in certain quarters, particularly by the 
National Association of Purchasing Agents and the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association for the adoption by commercial business organizations 
of a standard catalog size which would be 7% by 10% inches or its approxi- 
mate half size, 5-5/16 by 7% inches. 

As a matter of further information in this connection, I enclose copy 
of a pamphlet entitled “Underlying Principles of the National Standard 
Catalog Size,” prepared by the Standardization Committee of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents. 


A. L. Vires, General Manager. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MEETING. 

The Executive Committee met on July 11, 1919, after luncheon, 
at the Union League Club, New York City. 

Sawyer, B. G. Work, George B. 
Hodgman, J. A. Lambert, W. J. Kelly and General Manager 
Viles. 

Following the disposition of routine matters, questions of 
moment were discussed and definite action taken, the most im- 
portant being the appointment of William C. Cox, vice-presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Co., as treasurer of the Rubber As- 
sociation 


Those present were H. E. 
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IMPORTATION OF GERMAN DYES. 
New York, July 17, 1919. 
To the firm members of The Rubber Association of America, Inc.: 

There has been received under date of July 15, from the War Trade 
Board, Washington, a copy of the enclosed circular having to do with the 
importation of German dyes for the use of manufacturers in this country. 

The War Trade Board has urgently requested that they be furnished 
with a list of the members of this Association who are users of dyes in 
order that the Board may obtain information as to their needs direct from 
them. It is particularly emphasized that the information thus obtained 
will be treated confidentially and the individual response of manufacturers 
will not be disclosed. — 

Will you not, therefore, in compliance with this request respond immedi- 
ately with the advice to this office as to whether or not you are inter- 
ested in the use of a to the end that the interests of our manufacturers 
in this direction may properly be taken care of. 

A. L. Vires, 


FEDERAL EXCISE TAX—RECENT RULINGS—FROM THE DEPART- 
MENT OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
New York, July 24, 1919. 
{merica, Inc. 
additional 


General Manager. 


To the firm members of The Rubber Association of « 
Under date of june 10, the Department 
regulations known as Treasury Decision 2860. 
RECORDS TO BE KEPT BY MANUFACTURERS. 

Treasury Decision 2860 provides that the person responsible 
for the return and payment of the tax under Séction 900 of the 
Revenue Act shall keep such records and memoranda as will 
clearly show the amounts of sales of taxable articles for each 
month, computed upon the 


issued 


and that the tax may be gross 
amount of taxable sales during the month for which the return 
is made. 

RESALE OF PARTS AND ACCESSORIES BY MANUFACTURER. 

Treasury Decision 2860 also provides that when an automo- 
bile manufacturer prior to issuance of Regulations 47 (May 1, 
1919), billed as a separate item and collected tax upon the re- 
sale of parts to dealers, and where it is impracticable to adjust 
the tax in accordance with Regulations 47, the total amount 
of the tax collected shall be paid to the tax collector. The 
manufacture of parts which are resold by the manufacturer of 
motor vehicles will be exempt from tax upon such sales, pro- 
vided he has on file a certificate from the automobile manu- 
facturer to the effect that the parts purchased by such manu- 
facturer on or after February 25 and prior: to May 1 had either 
been used in the manufacture of new cars or will be so used, 
or that the tax upon such parts therefor sold by the automobile 
manufacturer will be paid directly to the collector. This ruling 
allows the manufacturer of motor vehicles to return direct to 
the collector the tax on tires and parts purchased between 
February 25 and May 1 and resold otherwise than as original 
equipment by the motor vehicle manufacturer, This privilege 
is not extended beyond April 30. 

REPAIR MATERIALS. 

The Rubber Association has been advised that in a letter 
signed by preset Commissioner Walker, addressed to a mem- 
ber of the Association, it is held that unvulcanized ‘sheet rubber, 
liquid rubber vulcanizing cement and friction fabric sold in 
bulk are not taxable although primarily designed for the spe- 
cial purpose of being used to repair tires, either as a small sec 
tional repair or as a complete retread, and although sold to shop 
repair men who repair tires for car owners or who rebuild 
tires for owners or for resale. The sale of such articles, how- 
ever, when sold in packages or containers as repair parts for 
tires or inner tubes for motor vehicles, is taxable. It is the 
interpretation of the Rubber Association that by “sales in bulk” 
sales in such quantities as are usually made to repair 
‘sales in packages or containers” is meant 
containers of such sizes as are usually 
for repairs by them. 


is meant 

men, and that by 

sales in packages or 

sold to owners of motor vehicles 
REFUND ON ACCOUNT OF PRICE DECLINE, 

The Rubber Association is informed that in a letter of recent 
date signed by Commissioner Roper and addressed to a mem- 
ber of the Association, it is held that no credit can be taken 
by a manufacturer on account of a refund of tax made by him 
to a customer on account of a decline in the price of articles 
previously sold. It is stated where an article which has once 
been the subject of a _ and as to which the tax of 5 per cent 
of the sales price has been paid or is attached by operation of 
law, no refund or remission can be made by reason of a subse- 
quent readjustment or reduction in the price of such articles. 
Several of the members of the Association have expressed a 
belief that the ruling does not conform to the nianifest intent 
of the law, and that the Department will recede from this 
interpretation. The Rubber Association has no opinion upon 


this subject, and each member should act as in his judgment is 
proper. 
INSULATED WIRE NOT TAXABLE. 

The Rubber Association is also advised that in a recent letter 
by the Department of Internal Revenue, it is held that the sale 
of insulated wire, although suitable for general wiring of motor 
vehicles, is not taxable. It is the opinion of the Rubber Asso- 
ciation that this ruling is meant to apply to all insulated wire 
except that which is commercially known as “assembly cables.” 
3y “assembly cables” is meant an assembly of wires cut to 
length and bound together for use on motor vehicles. It is the 
opinion of the Association that the sale by the manufacturer 
f such wire when so cut to length and bound together, is 
taxable 

\. L. Vires, General Manager. 


TREASURER OF THE RUBBER ASSOCIATION. 


Wt 1AM C. Cox, the recently appointed treasurer of The 
Rubber Association of America, Inc. , succeeding H. S. 
Vorhis, resigned, has been a vice-president of the Guaranty Trust 


Co. of New York since 1912, when 


the Standard Trust Co., of which 


he was an organizer and secre- 
was merged with the Guar- 
1918, he 
was commissioned a captain in the 
National 


of the 


tary, 


anty company. In July, 


Sanitary Corps of the 
\rmy 
funds at the Medical Supply De- 
pot in New York City, a work for 
which his assignment to the trust 


and assumed charge 


Guaranty or- 
After 
armistice he 


department of the 


ganization well fitted him. 


the signing of the 
Trust 


returned to the Guaranty 





(fo. and is now located at the 





company’s Fifth Avenue office. (C) Underwood & Underwood, 
ws FF: 


The Rubber Association is ; ae 
. ° ° X 
Iortunate in securing the services W ILLIAM ( Lox 


of Mr. Cox, and his appointment is in line with the larger 
activities of that organization, which have become such that 
the duties oi a secretary-treasurer were too onerous 


NEW FREIGHT RATING ON CRUDE RUBBER SHIPMENTS. 


During the past eight years the official classification ratings 
m crude rubber shipments by rail have been in dispute, and 
numerous complaints against the leading railroads have lately 


been lodged with the Interstate Commerce Commission by The 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., McGraw Tire & Rubber Co., 
Racine Auto Tire Co., La Crosse Rubber Mills Co. Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Co., Batavia Rubber Co., and the Northeastern 
Ohio Rubber Shippers’ Association, an organization of fifteen 


These 
prejudicial the 


“re ae 
rubber companies. complaints attacked as unreasonable 


and _ unduly ratings of second-class, less-than- 


carloads, and carloads, minimum weight 36,000 pounds, and asked 
that ratings be established as follows: carloads, fourth class: 
less than carloads, third class. Later a fifth-class rating was 


asked on 
pounds. 

The complaints were consolidated and heard upon a single 
record, 1919, it was found 
that the present second-class rating on less-than-carload ship- 
ments of crude rubber had not been shown to be unreasonable, 
but the railroads were ordered on or before October 15, 1919, 
to adopt on carload lots a rate not in excess of fourth class, 
with a minimum weight of 40,000 pounds. 


carload shipments with a minimum weight of 40,000 


and in the decision rendered June 2, 


Buy War Savincs Stamps—BvuILp Fron AMERICAN PROSPERITY 


and your own success. 
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RUBBER INDUSTRIES ATHLETIC LEAGUE. 


_— ORGANIZATION of the ofhce employes of the rubber com- 
panies in New York City is now in a flourishing condition 
which promises to centinue, thanks to the diligent work of its 


omeers 
Plans for an outing are in the making and this promises to 


be an affair of large proportions, as some 5,000 persons are 
employed in the offices of New York rubber companies 

The baseball competition, however, takes first place among the 
activities of the League Excellent teams have been organized 


by the Sterling, Kelly-Spring 


field, Goodyear, United States, 


Globe, Firestone, Goodrich and 
Ajax men and real progress 1s 


being made. The players are 


gradually becoming acquainted 


inside plays and befor« 


with 
the season is over me ver) 
interesting games will undoubt 
edly be played. Several of the 
been 


well-known bal 


teams have greatly as 
sisted by 
players now in the rubber in 
dustry, notably Jack Kleinow, 
a former “Yankee,” and Dan 
McEnery, a New York player, 
respectively coach and pitcher 
of the United States team, and 
Max Halker, former Cleveland 
pitcher, of the Kelly-Spring 
field team. 

Several trophies to be pre- 
sented at the end of the season 
to the best teams and players 
have been donated and will be 


shown in the display windows 


member com- 


of the various 
panies. The handsome sterling 
silver trophy cup given by THE 
Wortp, which 


finishing the 


InpIA RUBBER 


will go to the team 


season in first place, is shown 
by the accompanying illus- 
tration. It stands 19% inches 


in height on its ebony base and 
depicts the landing of Colum 
bus in 1492 and his discovery 
of the Indians playing ball. A 
pennant will also be awarded, 
the gift of the Kelly-Springfield 
Tire Co. Another trophy cup, 
donated by Baker, Murray & 
Imbrie, Inc., will be presented 
to the team finishing next best 
A.G 
individual players 


INDIA 


A dozen watch fobs, offered by 


Spalding & Bros., are to be awarded to the best twelve 


RUBBER FROM CORUMBA (BRAZIL) AND PUERTO 
SUAREZ (BOLIVIA). 
CORUMBA. 
7 British Vice-Consvut reports that exports of rubber from 
the Corumba district during the years 1912-18 have been 
as follows: 


1912 .......+0.-hilos 680,364 1915 ove dept. 65049,178 
 steauay ee Sy 1916 «eee ekilos 418,219 
1914 .. ad $34,213 ao 291,652 


17). of 
ccvccee seve vee . 317,458 





Rupser Worip BaseBpatt Tropuy Cup. 


Firms ship on consignment or act as forwarding agents. Very 
little rubber is shipped on their own account. A considerable 
part of the rubber exported from Corumba is received from 
Puerto Suarez, Bolivia. 

There are no local indications that enemy firms are taking 
steps to extend their sphere of influence amongst the rubber 
gatherers. The rubber from the privately-owned plantations is 
obtained by the plantation owners. A small quantity is obtained 
from private persons who work on some plantations. 

In the Brazilian district, of which Corumba is the outlet, all 
firms interested in the trade are Brazilian with one exception 
(an Italian firm). In the Bo- 
livian district the owners are 
Bolivian, British, and German. 

No stock of held 
at Corumba; it is always 
shipped by the first available 
boat after its arrival from 
Cuyaba or Caceres. 

Only a very small proportion 
of the Brazilian rubber shipped 
from Corumba is “Para.” Para 
rubber is grown in the North 
of Matto Grosso, but is shipped 
via the Amazon. 

The Brazilian shipments from 
Corumba are of the coagulated 
(smoked) variety known under 
the general name of “seringa” 
(Hevea brasiliensis) and sub- 
classified as “fina,” “entrefina,” 
and “sernamby.” From 8 to 
10 per cent of the total quantity 
shipped from Corumba is 
known as “mangaba.” 

The plantations in Brazil, of 
which Corumba is the outlet, 
are situated in the valleys of 
the rivers Arinos, Juruema, 
Tapajoz, and their many afflu- 
ents. No information is avail- 
able as to the localities. 


rubber is 


PUERTO SUAREZ. 
Exports of rubber from the 
Puerto Suarez district during 
the years 1912-17 have been as 
follows: 


1912 -+«.metric tons 182 
ee setaesene scvtcces OOO 
are -. 104 
i, Asbbekeseseeeires . 219 
MED 0e6nceSesredacee Me 
BE etesvbsnenenkseeee 185 


In Bolivia the barter system 
largely prevails, and the firms 
which obtain their rubber in this manner have usually imported 
their supplies of merchandise direct from Europe or the United 
States. Since the institution of the Statutory List enemy firms 
in Bolivia have, to some extent, through subterfuge, obtained sup- 
plies from Brazil. 

The Bolivian rubber shipped through Corumba consists of 90 
per cent Para and 10 per cent sernamby. 

The bulk of the Bolivian rubber exported through Puerto 
Suarez and Corumba is grown in the Department of Santa Cruz, 
in the Province of Nuflo de Chavez. The forests are situated 
about 500 miles from Suarez. (“Board of Trade Journal,” 


London.) ~* 
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News of the American Rubber Industry. 


DIVIDENDS. 
HE AMERICAN CHICLE Co., New York City, declared a divi- 
T dend of one per cent, payable August 1, on stock of record 
Tuly 21, 1919. 

The Eagle-Picher Lead Co., Chicago, Illinois, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of one and one-half per cent, payable July 15, 
on preferred stock of record June 5, 1919. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, has declared its quar- 
‘erly dividend of $1 per share, payable August 15, on stock of 
record August 5, 1919. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., New York City, declared a 
quarterly cash dividend of $1 per share and a quarterly dividend 
of three per cent, payable in common stock, both payable August 
l, on common stock of record July 17, 1919. 

The Keystone Tire and Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, has 
declared a stock dividend of fifteen per cent, payable September 
15, on stock of record September 2, 1919. 

The McLean Tire and Rubber Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, de 
clared a dividend of two per cent, payable on preferred stock 
as of July 1, 1919. 

The Needham Tire Co., 
clared its regular semi-annual dividend of three and one-hali 


Charles River, Massachusetts, has de- 


per cent, payable August 1 on issued and outstanding preferred 
capital stock of record July 15, 1919 

The New Jersey Zinc Co., New York City, declared a quar- 
terly dividend of four per cent, payable August 9, on stock 
of record July 31, and an extra dividend of two per cent, payable 
July 10, on stock of record June 30, 1919. 

The Pan-American Rubber Co., Milwaukee, 
clared a dividend of three and one-half per cent, 
July on preferred stock of record June 30, 1919. 

The Portage Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of three per cent, payable August 15, on common 
stock of record August 5, 1919. 

The Sewell Cushion Wheel Co., Detroit, Michigan, on June 
1, 1919, declared and paid a dividend of seven per cent, on 
both common and preferred stock of record on that date 

The United States Rubber Co., New York City, declared 
a quarterly dividend of two per cent, payable July 31, on its 


Wisconsin, de- 


payable in 


first preferred stock of record July 15, 1919. 

The van der Linde Rubber Co., Limited, Toronto, Ontario, has 
declared its regular semi-annual dividend of three and one-half 
per cent, payable August 1, 1919. 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 

The B. F. Goodrich Co., New York City, at a special meeting 
of its stockholders, held Thursday, June 26, 1919, authorized the 
increase of its capital stock from $84,600,000 to $109,600,000, the 
additional $25,000,000 to consist of 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock like the present issue of outstanding preferred stock. Of 
this new issue, $15,000,000, is to be offered pro rata to present 
stockholders, both common and preferred, at $102 per share, plus 
accrued dividends at 7 per cent, dating from July 1, 1919. 

The Keystone Tire and Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, has 
authorized the issuance of additional common capital stock of the 
company to stockholders of record July 21, 1919, at $40 per 
share, in the ratio of one new share for each three shares 
already held. The company reports gross sales of $5,570,120 
for six months ended June 30, 1919, against $3,000,672 for the 
same period in 1918 and $1,658,494 in 1917. Gross business for the 
first half of this year is almost equal to total sales of $6,172,291 
of 1918.. Before allowance for Federal taxes the net profits for 
the first six months of this year were $725,935, compared with 


$442,404 for the 
for 1917. 

The recent offering of $1,000,000 Hood 
stock was oversubscribed by about 25 per cent. 
the remainder of the $5,000,000 preferred authorized in 1917, of 
which $4,000,000 was issued in that year. The additional $1,000,- 
000 was recently offered to preferred stockholders at the rate of 
one share for every four held by them, and an opportunity was 
given the common stockholders to subscribe for any balance not 


corresponding period in 1918 and $317,788 


Rubber Co. preferred 


This stock was 


taken by the preferred shareholders. 
New York Stock Exchange has admitted to 
Kelly Springfield Tire & Rubber Co. common and preferred rights 


The dealings: 
and Keystone Tire & Rubber Co. rights. 

The Fisk New 
outstanding first preferred and first preferred convertible stocks 
tirst day of August, 1919. 
said stocks at the office of the New England Trust Company, 


Rubber Co. of York will redeem all of its 


on the Payment will be made upon 


Boston, Massachusetts, at the rate of $120 a share for the first 
preferred stock and at the rate of $110 a share for the first pre- 
ferred convertible stock. 

There will be shortly offered $600,000 worth of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock of the Needham Tire Co., a Massachusetts corpora- 
tion, at $90 per share. This preferred stock is convertible into 
common stock at any time, par for par. The stock was offered 
to the public about the middle of July. 

The Kelly-Springfield Tire Co., 15 
City, which was chartered in New Jersey in 1899, has filed a 


Exchange Place, Jersey 
certificate at Trenton, New Jersey, showing that at a meeting 
of the majority of the stockholders of the was de- 
cided to increase the capital stock from $12,900,000 to $20,900,- 
000, of which $3,900,300 will be 39,003 shares of 6 per cent cumu- 
stock, par $100: $7,000,000 in 70,000 
shares of 8 per cent preferred stock, par value $100 and $10,- 
000,000 in 400,000 shares of common stock, par value, $100 

The Hamilton Co., Trenton, New 
Jersey, has filed an amended certificate with the Secretary of 
$300,000 to $1,000,000. 


a meeting of the board of di- 


concern it 


lative preferred value, 


Rubber Manufacturing 


State increasing its capital stock from 
The increase was authorized at 
rectors of the company held on July 9. George R. Cook is presi- 
dent and A. Boyd Cornell is secretary of the company. 


THE REMEDY FOR PRICE-CUTTING. 

In renewing its call upon Congress for the prompt passage 
of the Stephens Standard Price Bill, as amenced, the Federal 
Trade Commission has a keen sense of the situation 
created by the Colgate decision of the Supreme Court. 

The Colgate decision can be effective only in controlling re- 
tailers who buy directly from manufacturers. If a manufac- 
turer sells to jobbers there is nothing to prevent the price- 
cutting retailer from goods through jobbers and 
continuing to snap his fingers at the manufacturer’s standard 
price policy. The difficulties of manufacturers dealing exclu- 
sively with the jobbing trade really the 
decision because of the advantage which it gives to producers 
selling exclusively through retailers. 

In offering to large manufacturers the tempting certainty of 
stabilizing their market by confining their distribution to re- 
tailers, the Colgate decision is a serious menace to every small 
manufacturer and wholesaler which can be removed only by 
remedial legislation such as the Stephens Bill which furnishes 
the machinery by which smaller manufacturers can secure the 
good will of distributors. wholesale and retail. and assure them 
a living profit. 


shown 


securing 


are increased by 
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FOR THE HEALTH OF THE WORKERS. 


The Pennsylvania Rubber Co., Jeannette, Pennsylvania, takes 


welfare of its employes. Every worker 
a $300 
$500, and automatically increases 


»f $1,000 is reached 


particular interest in the 


after a year’s service receives insurance policy, which 


after two years is advanced to 
$100 a year until a maximun 
An | 


plant where 


ject to 


up-to-date hospital is maintained at the 


nurses and a staff of physicians are sul 


registered 














\ Unit or THE PENNSYLVANIA Rupper Co.’s Hosprtat. 

ata yurs I eis a erating m, a first-aid room, a 
sterilizing room, and a ward with three beds Any injury to 
a workman, however slig : attended to at the hospital 
thus minimizing chances of fect secondary complications 

The drinking water for the workers is filtered, sterilized, ana 
then cooled and piped ugh he fact buildings 

TRADE NOTES 

The Republican Rubber Co., Kansas City, Missouri, a branch 
of the Republic Rubber ». Youngstown, Ohio, has leased for 
ten years the vo-story building at the corner of Nineteenth 
and McGee Streets, Kansas City. It is so constructed that addi- 
tional stories can be added if necessary. This will be the district 
headquarters for the states Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and 
Western Missouri, including the sub-branch and territory at 


St. Louis. F. W. Osmt listrict manager 

The BeSaw Tire & Rubber | Ardmore, Oklahoma, has sold 
ts plant at Hartville, Ohio, to the Monarch Rubber Co. and 
will center its operations at Ardmore, where it expects to begu 
the manufacture of high-grade tires early in the fall At a 
special meeting of its stockholders on June 16, 1919, the classi- 
fication of the company’s stock was changed from $500,000 to 


from $500,000 to $100,000 preferred. The 
d directors are S. A. Apple, president 
e-president ; Mark Kirkpatrick, 
treasurer ; Frank S directors 

The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
ing an addition to its tire factory at Muskegon, Michigan, to 


$900,000 common and 
newly elected officers an 
Charles von Weise, vi 


Edward 


secretary- 


Galt and Gates, 


Chicago, Illinois, is build- 


be devoted exclusively to the manufacture of its “Brunswick” 
cord tires 

The Fort Wayne Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, has completed its new factory and installed 


the power plant. It is now installing the necessary machinery 
and equipment for the manufacture of automobile and truck tires 
and expects to begin manufacturing early in August. The elec- 
equipment is being furnished by the General Electric 


New York, and the tire-building machinery 


trical 
Co., 


Schenectady. 


for both cord and fabric tires, all of which is motor-driven, by 
the Allen Machine Co., Erie, Pennsylvania, and the Williams 
Foundry & Machine Co., Akron, Ohio. The company will manu- 
facture its tires under the trade-name “Wayne.” 

C. A. Braley and Albert Mebus, receivers of the Kansas City 
lire & Rubber Corporation, Fourth and Central Streets, Kansas 
City, announce that the company’s plant at Chester, 
West Virginia, has been leased to the Cord Tire Co., which is 


Missouri, 


now operating the same. 
The International Toy Co., 
racted for the construction of one unit of its factory to be 60 by 
200 feet. These units, three in all, will be of concrete substruc- 
tion brick pilasters, four wide, and brick wall, four feet 
gh, to windows, with steel sash for windows. The main build- 
g to be erected in front of these units will be crescent-shaped, 
form a background for the children’s playground which the 
ompany will feature as one of the attractions of the Northwest, 
supplying it with all kinds of amusement devices. The company, 
addition to its rubber-tired express wagons for children, will 
nanufacture kindergarten toys, coated with a preparation con- 
taining rubber which will injure neither the children nor their 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin, has con- 


feet 


clothing. 

The Akron Tire Co., Inc., Long Island City, New York, 
xpects soon to build a larger factory and is constantly improv- 
It already has added to its real estate hold- 
ings until it now owns an entire block. This company, incor- 
orated under the laws of the state of New York in 1911, for 
the purpose, among other things, of making rebuilt automobile 


ng its machinery. 


ires by a special process invented and patented by George E. 
‘atcheller, treasurer of the concern, in 1915 increased its capital 
from the original $5,000 to $300,000. It now employs 100 men. 
[The officers are William H. Batcheller, president; George E. 
Batcheller, treasurer, and Minnie C. Batcheller, secretary 

The Ray Tire & Rubber Co., 833 Rees Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
nanufacturer of the Ray puncture-proof interliner for tires, is 

ntemplating constructing additional plants at Birmingham, Ala- 
Los Francisco; and one in the 

ist, to take care of increased business. 

The Perfection Tire & Rubber Co., Fort Madison, 
building a three-story addition to its plant, 100 by 200 feet, to 
cost approximately $120,000. It is expected that it will be fin- 

hed early in August. 

The Triple Airless Tire Co., Manorville, Pennsylvania, expects 
o begin the operation of its new factory about August 1 for 
the manufacture of its specially designed tires. The officers of 
he company are A. M. Mateer, president; W. A. Iseman, vice- 
resident, and A. C. Hileman, secretary-treasurer. 

The Seamless Rubber Co., Inc.. New Haven, Connecticut, is 
to build a new plant on the waterfront which will comprise a 
group of buildings covering an area 240 by 300 feet. There 
will be three five-story buildings, connected by one-story ones, 

It is expected that the plant will be 
1920, when the present will be 


hama: one in Angeles or San 


Iowa, is 


and a large power house. 
completed by February, one 
ffered for sale. 

The Gillette Rubber Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, is building 
a two-story brick and steel addition to its factory, which is nearly 
completed. The first floor will be devoted to the tire-building 
department and the second to repairing, fabric cutting and stock 
repairing. 

The Syracuse Rubber Co., Inc., 301 Herald Building, Syracuse, 
New York, is building the first unit of its plant on its property 
on Thompson Road, East Syracuse. It will be of reinforced 
concrete, faced with brick, three stories high, with inside dimen- 
sions 60 by 200 feet. The incorporation of this company was 
noted in THe Inpta Rupper Wortp June 1, 1919. The officers 
are E. R. Caldwell, president; Richard Byrne, vice-president; R. 
L. Caldwell, secretary; G. R. Loggie, treasurer and general 
manager; F. A. Shane and A. E. Wing, directors. 

The Century Rubber Works, Chicago Illinois, has secured 
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property in Clearing, Illinois, on which it will build a new 
plant at an early date. Although the Century company has 
previously manufactured Ford tires exclusively, it intends to 
make other sizes in the new plant. 

The Quaker City Rubber Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 
building a two-story addition to its factory at Wissinoming, 
which will add about 41,000 square feet of floor space to its 
plant. The structure will be fireproof, of brick and concrete, 
and will be devoted entirely to the manufacture of tires. The 
cost, including machinery and equipment, will be about $250,000. 
In addition, the company intends to build a cord-tire treating 
structure, the location of which has not yet been decided upon. 
The new addition now being erected will include modern con- 
veniences and appliances for the health, safety and 
welfare of employes. 

The Advance Rubber Co., 8th avenue, between 17th and 18th 
streets, Brooklyn, New York, is having plans approved by the 
Building Department for the erection of a building 200 by 130 
feet, to cost probably in excess of $50,000. The company will 
build both cord and fabric tires. This concern was incorporated 
in 1912 and $150,000 to 
$1,000,000. ; 

The business of Meyer & Brown, New York City, crude rubber 
brokers, has been transferred to Meyer & Brown, Inc., a New 
York incorporation noted in another column in this issue. The 
management and control will remain the same. 

The Belden Manufacturing Co., 23d street and Western ave- 
rubber-in- 


general 


recently increased its capital from 


nue, Chicago, Illinois, manufacturer of “Beldenite”’ 
sulated wires and cables, fiber and bakelite sheets, rods, tubing, 
etc., is planning to build a four-story brick and concrete building, 
90 by 160 feet, on the Van Buren street side of its property 
in the block bounded by Van Buren, Congress and 47th streets 
and the Outer Belt Line, on which it intends eventually to con- 
solidate its manufacturing business. It is operating two one- 
story concrete mill buildings, erected during the last three years 
The new structure known as No. 8. J. C. Belden is 
president of the company. 

The Arrow Grip Manufacturing Co., Inc., Glens Falls, New 
York, manufacturer of nonskid chains and lifting jacks, is com- 
pleting a new factory of the Austin type, to cost approximately 
$100,000. It will be equipped with modern machinery. The 
company recently increased its capita! stock from $100,000 to 
$500,000. 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin, manufacturer of electric controlling devices, has opened an 
office at 905 Kresge Building, Detroit, Michigan, which is prac- 
tically a branch of its Chicago office. H. S. Kinsley is in charge, 
W. Greenman and M. Dugliss, all of whom were 
formerly in the Chicago office. Mr. Kinsley was formerly with 
the engineering department of the Milwaukee plant. 

The Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co. has recently built a 
two-story addition to its factory at 12th street and St. Paul 
avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, to be used for the manufacture of 
a new compensator intended to be used for starting squirrel- 
cage motors, for all commercial voltages. 

The Parker Collapsible Rim Corporation has removed its 
offices to 605 Westminster Building, Chicago, Illinois. At the 
recent annual meeting the concern reorganized and elected a 
new board of directors. J. W. Hunt is president and W. H. 
Sickinger, general manager. 

At a meeting of the directors of the Motor and Accessory 
Manufacturers’ Association it was decided to postpone the usual 
midsummer convention until autumn, the date to be announced 
later. 

FE. O. Floyd has been appointed general sales manager of 
the Rossendale-Reddaway Belting & Hose Co., Newark, New 
Jersey, to take effect August 1, 1919. 

Royer S. Hardy, crude rubber broker, 82 Beaver street, New 
York City, announces that he has formed with William Mac- 


will be 


assisted by C 





Arthur, formerly vice-president of J. T. Johnstone & Co., Inc., 
the partnership of Hardy & MacArthur, to deal in crude rubber 
and kindred products, and will open an Akron office at Central 
Savings & Trust building, Akron, Ohio. 

The Keystone Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., New York City, now 
control 134 stores and expect to have 250 branches in operation 
by the first of the year, The cooperative store system originated 
with the Keystone company that operates a chain of stores ex- 
tending from Maine to California and from Washington to 
Panama. . 

Smith-Serrell Co., Inc., maker of flexible and rigid shaft coup- 
lings, has changed its name to Smith and Serrell. 





A DIRECTOR OF THE UNITED STATES RUBBER CO. 


B' THE ELECTION of Frank A. Vanderlip to that body, the 

United States Rubber Co. has materially strengthened its 
Mr. Vanderlip is too well 
financial and com- 
mercial circles to need any, in- 
troduction, yet his ehtrance 
into the rubber industry makes 
it appropriate to record some 
facts regarding his wonderful 
career, rising from a country 
machine shop to become one of 
the highest financial authorities 


already cfficient board of directors. 
known in 


of the day. 

He was born in Aurora, IIli- 
November 17, 1864, and 
after a commercial education, 
found work in a machine shop, 
meanwhile spending his even- 


n 1S, 


ings in mastering stenography. 
He then took a year’s course 
at the University of Illinois, at 
that state, 

cializing on finance and politi- 
He joined the staff of the “Chicago Tribune,” re- 
porting financial affairs, supplementing his education by attend- 


Champaign, spe- 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


cal econcmy 
ing lectures at the University of Chicago. Later he was made 
He bought an interest in “The 
Economist,” in 1894, serving as associate editor until 1897. 


nnancial editor of the “Tribune.” 

In that year Lyman J. Gage was appointed Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States of America, and he took Mr. 
Vanderlip to Washington as his private secretary. Three months 
later the latter was appointed Assistant Secretary, in which posi- 
tion he showed his rare qualifications by organizing the Treasury 
forces for work on the loan needed by the Government to build 
up our Army and Navy for the Spanish war. 

After four years in the United States Treasury, he resigned 
3ank of New 
York City, the largest institution of its kind in America. He 


to become vice-president of the National City 


was a delegate to the International Conference of Commerce and 
Industry at Ostend, Belgium, in 1902, and made an extended 
tour of Europe, studying financial and commercial conditions of 
Great Britain and the continental nations. In 1909 he succeeded 
to the presidency of the National City Bank, a position he re- 
signed last June. 

During the period when this country was at war Mr. Vanderlip 
devoted his entire energies to assist Secretary McAdoo in the 
Liberty Loan campaigns of that period. After the armistice 
he made another trip of observation to Europe. He is prominent 
in many financial and philanthropic organizations, has written 
many important articles and several books on financial subjects, 
and has delivered addresses before many prominent commercial 
associations. His home is at Scarborough-on-the-Hudson, New 
York. 
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A TEXAS TIRE MAN. 


Hibbs 


years of age. His con- 


In SouTHERN ILLiNors in 1887, Cassell De was 


_ 


reared on a farm until he was 17 
convinced his 
that he 
better mechanic 


and he was 


with the farming implements 


tant tinkering 


parents would 
make a 
than farmer, 
apprenticed to a carriage 
builder, who put him 
through a rigid course of 
training in forging, body 
making, top making, 


4 
painting and upholster- 


ing, and he became an 
expert carriage maker 
\bout the time his ap 
renticeship was finished 
he decided to seek his 


fortune Texas, and in 


1907 he found employ- 


carriage shop 


that 


ment in a 
in Dublin of 
Here he saw for the first 


state. 





ttorcycle, and 
Cassi his imventive ingenuity 

ving aroused, he se- 
a bicycle, ar i , vas touring the roads on his 


varnish cans strapped 


recasting the stitution of motor-propelled for horse- 
driven vehicles, he di ed to interest himself 

riant industry, and after about a year in Dublin, he pro- 
with 


with the coming 


and began to study rubber 


the same thoroughne e had previously given to the carriage 


experiments were repairing tires, and while so doing 


patente année manutactured various section molds, 


1 repairmen’s tools that are in wide 


tube pairing machines, a 
usé idv. He then turned his attention to devising a way to 
‘ ‘ ‘ 1 ‘ th ‘ I 1 
manufacture autom res, using tires to work from that had 
been damaged beyond repair He invented a machine to strij 
res laver by lave er mat e to rebuild them, adjustable 
molds, and a process g that turns out a finished tire 
Mr. | s’ latest venture the creation of an up-to-date plant 





for the manufacture f new tires, in which he will utilize several 


PERSONAL MENTION. 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors the United States 


Rubber Co., New York City, held July 2, 1919, Frank A. Vander- 
lip, until recently president of the National City Bank, New 
York City, was elected a director of the rubber company in 


gned. Mr. Kies is vice-president 
Corporation and will devote his 
South America, from which 
absence in that territory. 
the Akron (Ohio) office 
crude rubber importers, 
manager. 

superintendent in charge 
Rubber Corporation, 
position of 


William S. Kies, resi 


International 


place of 
American 
entire attention to its business in 
he has just returned after five 
Paul Elbogen, formerly in charge of 

of Fred Stern & Co., New York City, 
New York 
until recently assistant 

India 


months’ 


has been transferred to the office as 
J. C. Witwer, 
of the International 


promoted to the 


f production 
South Bend, 
manager 

Smith has 


Indiana, has been 
factory 
Bartlett J 
International Rubber Corporation, 
with headquarters in New York City. 
Parker has been promoted from the position of assistant 
Philadelphia ( Penn- 


een appointed Eastern district manager 


for the India South Bend, 


Indiana, 
R. B 
manager to that 


of branch manager of the 


sylvania) the Braender Rubber & Tire Co., Rutherford, 
New Jersey. J. Smullen, who resigned to go 
into the automobile agency business in Chester, Pennsylvania. 
F. I. Reynolds, formerly sales manager of pneumatic tires for 
the United States Tire Co., has joined the Keystone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Inc., New York City, as sales Mr. Reynolds 
sales manager of the Diamond Rubber Co. previous to 
and was at one time 
Delaware. 


office of 
He succeeds 


manager 
had been 
Goodrich Co. 
Wilmington, 


its absorption by the B. F. 
connected with the Dupont Powder Co., 


NEW INCORPORATIONS. 


Add-A-Tire & Supply Corp., July 12 (New York), $100,000. S. J. Ciac- 
tuch, C. Tohnson, W. Miskowiak—all of Buffalo, New York Principal 
Buffalo, New York. To manufacture auto tires and other accessories. 

Iden Tire Co., Ttd.. May 26 (Canada), $3,000,000. T. H. 
dent: Hugo Wellein, treas ~—— = J}. LeHuray, secretary. 
1221 Mount Royal avenue, East, Montreal, Canada. To 


tomobile tires 
yer Co., The, Tune 4 (Ohio), $100,000. G Hopkinson, presi- 
Arnoid, vice-president and general manager: C. W. Averell, 
treasurer: J. H.. Smith, director #nd chief chemist—all of 
H. Hopkinson, director and attorney Boston, Massa 





me * 








al office, Ravenna, Ohio To manufacture heels, soles, an 
\tex Tire 15 (New York). $3,000 dD. D 
eutse tT. I all of 1789 Broadway, New York 
Cit Ton : 
\ : T 5 (Ohio), $1,000,000 T. Fickel, 
resident; G A. A. Fickel. secretary and oo 
r Prin Cleveland, Ohio. To manufactu 
ner tubes and 
Better Wear Tire Co.. Tune 30 (Delaware), $100.000. T. L. Crotea 
P. B. Drew, H. W. Knox—all of Wilmington, Delaware Delaware 


agent, Corporation Trust Co. of Americez, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, 





Delaware. To repair and manufacture tires and tubes 
Bolster Tire Sales Corp., June 30 (New York). $25,000 \. G. Belster, 
1. A. Griffin, both of Syracuse: P. C. Whe sore, Cincinnatus—both in New 
York Princiy yffice, Syracuse. New Yo To deal in auto tires: acces- 
sories etc 
Coll e Rim ¢ Tune 27 (Delaware )s $150.000. S. W. Dill, P. B 
Dre H. E. Knox ¥ are Delaware arent, Corpora- 
Trust ¢ if Du Pont Build ing, Wilmington, Delaware. To 

nanufacture and llapsible aut obile wheel rims and all acces- 
ries 

Cooperative Vulcanizing Co., Inc., The. May 2 (Ohio), $5.000. C. C. 
Cle president and manager; V. BR. DvuVall, vice-president: E. W. Mink. 
cretary a treasurer; V. Clem and J. M. Saum, directors—all of 
Dayton. Ohio Principal office, 12 Warren street, Dayton, Ohio To buy 
and sell automobile tires and accessories : 

Delton Manufactring Co., Tuly 7 (Delaware). $100,000. T. L. Croteau 
H. E. Enox, S. E. Dill—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. To deal in manufactured products made from gums, rubber, etc. 

Dreyfus Tire Works, Inc.. Tune 24 (New York), $1,000. W. Auerbach 
52 Greene avenue; C. Auerbach, 976 Bushwick avenue, both of Brooklyn: 
B. Aucrbach, 699 Jackson avenue, Bronx—both in New York. Principal 
ffice, Brooklyn, New York. To deal in tires and supplies. 

Duplex Cushion cine Co., May 31 (California), $1,000,000. B. F. and 
W. A. Coons. F Mevers. G. H. Woodruff Principal office, 620 Mer- 
hants National Bank Building. Los Angeles, California. To deai in auto- 





goods. 





supplies and rubber 


Essenkay Co. of Detroit, Inc.. May 12 (Michigan). $10,000 ae 





Reeves. president. 50 Watson street; W. B. Townsend, vice-president, 271 

Me rrick avenue; N. C. Reeves, secretary and treasurer, 50 Watson street— 

. f Detroi van Principal office. 872 Woodward avenue, Detroit, 
gar » sale of “‘Essenkay” tire filler. 


«+ July 5 (New Jersey), $150,000. A. Macmillan, 411 
: Kaufman, 334 Relmont avenue; J. T. Elliot, 801 Mount 
Ir ae | avenue—a!l of Newark, New Jersey. Principal office, 41 Dicker- 





son street, Newark, New Jersey. Agent in charge, R. J. Metzler. To buy. 
produce, sell and deal in all kinds of rubber. 
Gatusble s’ 7 ire Co., Inc.. July 22 (New York), $5.000. S. Rabinowitz. 


T Bernheim—all of 1765 Broadway, New York City. To manu- 
tacture lires 

Goid Medal Tire and Rubber Co., April 23 (Oklahoma), 
and M. Unger and M. R. Cohen—all of Muskogee, 
office, Muskogee, Oklahoma To 
automobiles, etc. 


$10,000. A. B. 
Oklahoma. Principal 
manufacture, buy, and sell tires for 


Heilman Co., Frederick, March 25 (Delaware), $100,000. L. E. O’Brien. 
Crystal Annex; H. G. O’Wara, 29 Sell street: L. O. Shipp, Main street—all 
of Johnstown, Fennsylvania Principal office—Johnstown, Pennsylvania. 
To manufacture and sell “Man-Heil” automatic inhalers. 2 

Heisey Tire and Rubber Co., The, April 15 (Ohio), $50,000. C. F. 


Hake, Jr., mresident; W Howard. vice-president; - C. Heisey, secre- 
tary and general manager; H. A. Lackman, treasurer; A. Kries, director 
—all of Cincinnati. Ohio. Principal cffice, Eighth Et. and Broadway, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. To buy, sell, and deal in rubber tires and tubes. 

Hill Bros. Co., June 12 (Massachusetts), $80,000. L. T. Si 
Hudson: G. A. Hill, vice-president, 1391 Commonwealth eo. 
C. B. Hill, secretaty and treasurer, Hudson—both in Massachusetts. Prin. 
cipal office, 120 Central street, Hudson, Massachusetos. To manufacture 
men’s medium grade welt shoes. 

Illinois Savold Tire Co., July 9 (Delaware), $2,000,000. T. L. Croteau, 
P. B. Drew, H. FE. Knox—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, 
Corporation Trust Co. of America. Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Delaware. 
To rebvild and repair tires of all kinds. 

Tacobs Tire & Rubber Corp.. June 25 (Delaware). $1,000,000. 
Drew, H Knox, S. E. Dili—all of Wilmington, Delaware 


Pr. B 


Delaware 
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agent, Corporation Trust Co. of America, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, 
Delaware. To manufacture, buy, sell, and deal in rubber. 


Jones Never Loosen Rubber Heel Corp., July 3 (Delaware), $200,000. 


Jones, 368 West 29th street; J. Walker, C. T. Hesser, both of 
ie ‘West 39th strect—all of New York City. Delaware agent, United 
Staoes Corporaiion Co.. Dover, Delaware. To manufacture, sell, and deal 


in rubber heels, etc. 

Logan Tire Co. of America, Inc., 
Hansell, Philadelphia, Pennsy!vania; E. 
of Camden, New Jersey. Delaware agent, 
Co., 927 Land Title Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
buy, and deal in rubber tires and rubber goods. 

MacMichael Co., Inc., The L. P., June 26 (New York), $60,000. L. P. 
MacMichae!l, 225 West 86th street, L. G. Haas, W. P. Muller, both of 2 
Rector street—all of New York City. To manufacture rubber products. 

Mercer Tire Corp., July 14 (New York), $10,000. T. H. Montgomery, 
president; F. C. Doehler, vice-pr resident; J. W. Mercer, secretary; R. 
Daniin, treasurer. Principal office, 754 Seventh avenue, New York City. 
To manufacture tires. 

Meyer & Brown, Inc., July 1 (New York), $1,500,000. O. Meyer, Harts- 
dale; A. H. Brown, New ochelle; S. M, Stroock, 19 West 76th street, 
New York City—all in New York. To manufacture rubber products 


Michigan Savold Tire Co., June 24 (Delaware), $2,000,000. S. E. Dill, 
P. B. Drew, H. E. Knox—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. To rebuild, manufacture, and deal in tires of all kinds. 

 . — Savold Tire Co., June 24 (Delaware), $2,000,000. S. E. Dill, 

: Drew, H. E. Knox—all of Wilmington, Delaware. Delaware agent, 
Corporation Trust Co. of America, Du Pont Building, Wilmington, Dela- 

are. To manufacture and deal in tires of all kinds. 

Mount Royal Rubber Co., Ltd., May 23 (Canada), $500,000. T. H. 
Rieder, D. L. McGibbon, S. J. LeHuray, C. H. Ancrum, W. E. Coughtry— 
all of Montreai, Canada. Principal office, Montreal, Canada. To manu- 
tacture and deal in rubber goods. 

Noccem Rubber Corp., July 7 (New York), $125,000. S. M. Lazarus, 
106 Haven avenue; A. I. Menin, 3 West 103rd street, both of New York 
City; A. M. Burnham, 990 Bushwick avenue, Brooklyn, New York. To 
manufacture rubbcr. 

North Western Tire Corp., 
S. Bernheim. W. Loewenthal 
manufacture tires. 

Northern Rubber Co., Ltd., 
Fartiidge, president, A. 
Alice and Metcalf streets, 
ber footwear. 

Oklahoma Tire & Rubber Manufacturing Co., June 3 (Oklahoma), 
$1,000,000. _ E. . Tones, R. Rogers, E. J. Baxter—all of Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
Principal office, Tulsa, Oklahoma. To deal in rubber, etc. 

Penn-Ohio Tire Distributor Co., The, May 20 (Ohio), $10,000. A. F. 
Butterfield, president; . F, Toedtman and C . Goby, vice-presidents; 
R. C. beatty, secretary: A. W. Gillespie, treasurer; C. S. Goby, 
all of Cleveland, Ohio. Principal office, 6523 Euclid avenue, 


Tuly 8 (Delaware), $500,000. F. R. 
M. MacFarland, V. Pimm, both 
Corporation Guarantee & Trust 
To manufacture, 


July 15 (New York), $25,000. J. Jacobs, 
-all of 1877 Broadway, New York City. To 


The, January 14 (Canada), $500,000. F. E. 
‘ wyer, secretary. Principal office, corner of 
Guelph, ‘Ontario, Canada. To manufacture rub- 


director— 
Cleveland, 


Ohio. To distribute Braender tires. 

Perfect Rubber Co., The, June 19 me, $100,000. C. H. Voegele, 
president; E. O. Townsend, vice-president; J. M. Pittney, secretary and 
general manager; F. M. Bushnell, treasurer; } S. Heil, general sales man- 
ager; L. C. Chase and A. C. Moore, directors. Principal office, Mansfield, 
Ohio. To manufacture rubber toys, hot-water bags, etc. 

Perfection Tire & Supply_Co., Inc., February 4 (Illinois), $10,000. C. 
E. Peterson, president; F. Anderson, vice-president; L. Anderson, 


= i Pettit, sales manager. Principal office, 1309 


To deal in tires, tubes and auto supplies. 
R., J., and N. Provo— 
New York. To 


secretary and treasurer; : 
Fifth avenue, Moline, Illinois. 
Inc., July 7 (New York), $4,000. 


Provo Tire Co., : 
New York. Principal office, Syracuse, 


all of Syracuse, 
manufacture tires. 

Queensboro Tire Co., 
447 Second avenue. Mount Vernon; J. I. 
York City; J. J. Tanzola, 162 Eighth street, 
To deal in tires. 

Rambier Rubber Co., Inc., 
D. Michelson, H. Spingern—all 
manufacture tires. 

Royal Webbing Co., Inc., July 7 (New York), $15,000. H. Kropf, 
1428 Park avenue, M. Kropf, 844 Whitlock avenue, both of New York 
City, M. Karger, 70 South 5ist street, Corona, Long Island—both in New 
York. To manufacture elastic goods, etc. 

Rubber Limb Co. of New York, Inc., The, July 17 (New York), 
I. H. and J. Rosenberg, both of 42 West 72nd street; L. J. Frey, 125 
93rd street—all of New York City. To manufacture rubber limbs. 

Rubber Products & Machinery Co., March 6 (California), $75,000. J. C. 
Stocl-well president ; Sackett, vice-president; C. G. Sackett, secre- 
tary. Principal office, 225 East Ninth street, Los Angeles. Californi 
To manufacture tire repair materials, machinery, tools, equipment, etc. 

Tune 12 (Delaware), $500,000. G. H. Dowsey, 
presidcnt, 60 Wall street; E. Parson, vice-president, 66 Broadway; L. 
Wears, 00 Wall street—all of New York City. Principal office, 60 Wali 
street, New York City. To manufacture inner tubes and mechanical rubbe 
Z00G5 


Security 


Stone, 
New 
York. 


Inc., July 9 (New York), $50,000. C. G. 
Furia, i002 Grant avenue, 
Brooklyn—all in New 


E. R. Dodge, 
York City. To 


(New York), 
Broadway, 


$500. 


July 17 
New 


of 61 


$5,000. 
West 


Ruboer Products Corp.. 


Signal Sale Corp.. July 7 (Delaware), $100,000. ~ we 
Edeibiock, J. F. Malloy, M. M. Lucey—all of Wilmington, Delaware. 
Delaware agent, J. F. Malloy, 927 Market street, Wilmington, Delaware. 


To purchase, sell, and dispose of automobile articles and accessories 


Snap-On Tread & Tire Co., Inc., July 3 (Delaware), $1,000,000. C. A. 
Cole, Hackensack: R. A. Van Voorhis, 205 Union street, Jersey City; 
A. R. Oakley, Pearl River—all in New Jersey. elaware agent, Regis- 
trar & Transfer Co., 900 Market street, Wilmington, Delaware. To manu- 


facture, buy, sell and deal in tires. 
Standard Rubber Co., Inc., June 30 
and B. Elshoff, 68 Gates avenue, Montclair; C. 
soreet, Newark—both in New Jersey. Pricipal office, 
Montclair, New Jersey. Agent in charge, J. A. Hines. 
ture, seli and ceal in all kinds of rubber. 
Steinbilt Tire Co., Inc., July 11 (New York), 
both of 36 Edgerton street: M. G. Ellenbogen, 


(New Jersey), $125,000. F. A. 
H. Morrell, 978 Broad 
460 Bloomfield avenue, 
Tc buy, manufac- 


$25,000. E. and N. Stein, 
19 Berkshire street—all of 


Rochester, New York. Principal office, Rochester, New York. To manu- 
facture tires 

Tinsley’s Economy Tire Co., Inc., June 26 (New York), $10,000. J. 
Jacobs, S. Bernheim, W. Loewenthal—all of 1877 Broadway, New Yor 


City. To manufacture tires. 
Tire Life Co., Inc., July 7 (New York), $100,000. A. H. Higgins, 61 
Broadway, New York City; R. B. Martin and F. Roffe, both of Kelly 


Building, Long Island City, New York. To manufacture tires, etc. 

July 8 (Delaware), $100,000. F. R. Hansell, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania; E. M, MacFarland, J. V. Pimm, both of Camden, New 
Jersey. Delaware agent, Corporation Guarantee & Tiust Co., 927' Land 
Title Building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. To manufacture, buy, sell, and 
deal in rubber tires and rubber goods. 


Tire Sales Co., 


Triplex Tire Corp., July 10 (New York), $260,000. J. and G. Martin, 
both of 105 West 52nd street; J. E. Ankus, 299 Broadway—all of New 
York City. To manufacture tires. 


United States Rubber & Land Co., Tune 27 (Delaware), $1,000,000. 
M. L. Rogers, L. A. Irwin, W. G. Singer—all of Wilmington, Delaware. 
Delaware agent, Delaware Registration Trust Co., 900 Market street, Wil- 


Delaware. To plant, cultivate, and grow rubber trees, and to 


mington, 
in rubber and the by-products thereof. 


manufacture and deal 


Zenith Tire & Rubber Co., July 7_ (Delaware), $10,000,000. E. E. 
McCloud, 722 Citizens Building; M. R. Jordan, Society for Savings Build- 
ing; J. L. Francis, 719 Citizens Building—all of Cleveland, Ohio. Delaware 
agent, Colonial Charter Co., 927 Market street, Wilmington, Delaware. To 


manufacture and deal in tires of all kinds. 


INCORPORATION NOTES. 

The Kelley Tire & Rubber Co., 962 Chapel street, Connecticut, 
which was incorporated under the laws of Delaware on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1919, is capitalized at $1,000,000, to market pneumatic 
tires and inner tubes. The officers are Edward J. Kelley, presi- 
dent; Charles H. Bortell, Jr., vice-president and treasurer, and 


Harry F. Gilg, director. 
The Simplicity Wheel Co., Grand Rapids, Michigan, was in- 
corporated under the laws of Michigan in February, 1917, tc sell 


demountable wheel attachments. The incorporators 
B. Raymond, president; F. W. French, 
secretary and treasurer; 


“Simplicity” 
and officers are F. 
president; George Clapperton, 
H. Grey and Dr. Louis Barth. 
The Armstrong Tire & Vulcanizing Co., 1336 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois, was incorporated by M. Klienmann and others 
at $20,000, on December 28, 1918, to manufacture, buy, sell, build 
and repair automobile tires, tubes, etc., and acquire patents, etc. 
The Independent Airless Tire Co., Independence, Missouri, 
was incorporated at $75,000 on October 2, 1918, to manufacture 
automobile tires. It has built a stone structure 75 by 100 feet, 
with full basement, on the Missouri Pacific Railroad, with 
switch-spur, and is completing the installation of machinery. 
It expects to start manufacturing as soon as this is finished. The 
officers are J. E. Bridges, president; Eben Miller, vice-president ; 
E. C. Harrington, and W. C. Bridges, 


vice- 
Elmer 


secretary, treasurer. 


MICHELIN EMPLOYES INSURED IN CELEBRATION OF PEACE 

In recognition of their loyalty, and in celebration of the sign- 
ing of peace, the employes of the Michelin Tire Co., Milltown, 
New without cost or physical exam- 
ination, a paid-up insurance policy covering their lives for vary- 
ing sums, depending on their years of service with the company. 
employe will be insured upon the com- 
pletion of his continuous The 
amounts range from $200 for six months’ employment to $1,200 


Jersey, have each received, 


Hereafter every new 


first six months of service. 


for ten years and over. 

In announcing this liberal policy, J. Hauvette-Michelin, vice- 
president of the company, mentions with pride the faithful work 
of Michelin operatives on war orders for tires and gas-masks, 
and of their patriotic support in the various Liberty Loan, Red 
Cross and other war drives. 

The world-wide Michelin organization of which the American 
company-is a part, also has reason to be proud of its contribution 
to the Allied armies in the great war. Collectively the various 
Michelin companies gave 3,333 men, 511 of whom lost their lives. 
No less than 690 Michelin employes received decorations during 
twelve officers out of this number having been made 
while twenty-nine received 


the war, 
“Chevaliers de la Légion d’Honneur,” 
the military medal. 
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CANADIAN NOTES. 


in Ames Houpen Tire Co., Limitep, 1221 Mount Royal Avenu 
East, Montreal, Quebec, has been incorporated by letters 





patent of the Dominion of Canada to manufacture automobile 
tires. The authorized capital is $3,000,000, of which $2,000,000 
has been issued and fully paid up The company will build its 
plant at Kitchener, Ontari Che officers are Talmon H. Rieder 
president; Hugo Wellein, treasurer, and S. J. LeHuray, secre 
tary. The directors include the above and D. Lorne McGibbon, 
Sir Herbert Ames, Major L. L. Anthes, Walter T. Barrie, J. ‘ 
Breithaupt, Hon. Nathaniel Curry, Hon. C. P. Beaubien, K. C 








William Mulock, Jr.. Hon. Wallace Nesbitt, K. C.. and Thomas 
H. Lane 
The Goodyea Tire & Rubber ( f Canada, Limited, Toront 
Ontar ha er st tion two additions to its pneumatic 
tire plant, o 100 by 100 feet and the other 60 by 120 feet, both 
four stories and baseme In addit 1 large warehouse is 
eing built Reg Saskatche ul n 1ich work has s en 
begu It is expects " ese ngs W leted 
be the first of the year 
K. & S. Car Tire & R ( Limited 
Ontat manufacturer f molded rubber sundries, intends 
é e ca cit S 1 i idd ppe 1 goods é S 
vy being n A new l g will be pu tie 
, . , . Q 
185 fe e st 5 g eproo nstri | 
ilding ( Dp ert t Weston, O 
and ma T. i r em will Dp hased late I 
re pliant i ed i f 1,000 es and 2,000 es 
, 
Uda ¥ 
OAK TIRE & RUBBER CO. ENLARGEMENT. 
The Oak Tire & Rubber ‘ Toronto, Ontario, will consider 
siderably increase its output ea 
! vy machine lt 1@ spring 
wa ng < 1,200 inner tubes 1 
150 casings daily this add 
will h a capacit { 250 casings The 
s ess of the enterprise, now only 
about 20 months old, is due chiefly t 


the energy 
ing director, who in nine months organ- 


ed the company, secured the capital (in 





war times, be it observed) of $400,000 

4 purchased and installed the machinery 

—— and started production, closing the first 

Frank D. Law first year with a net profit of over 
$32. 000 


is under the supervision of Walter Smith, formerly 
Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Walter Se 


& Rubber Co., Baltimore, Mary 
ynsulting 


The factory 
Percha & Rubber, 


ward, of the Dreadnaught Tire 


of Gutta 


land, is a director and as « superintendent visits the 


factory at Oakville each m 


A CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM. 


Connected with Laval University, Montreal, Canada, is a Fac 


ulty of Commerce, and as an annex to this is the Commercial 


and Industrial Museum of Montreal which has for its object 


imparting to Canadian merchants and manufacturers informa 


the 
housed in an imposing building in 
played of all the 
world, and as far as 


tion for advancement of their business. The museum is 
which 


samples will be dis 
products of the 
different 


with labels giving 


tatural and manufactured 
showing the 


packing, etc 


possible, exhibits 


stages of manufacture, modes o 


explanatory information 


Commercial information concerning Canadian and foreign 


markets is afforded exhibitors who will also have access to the 


commercial lil Exhibits are solicited from rubber manu- 


facturers, both Canadian and foreign, for this permanent indus- 


rary 


trial exposition, which is open to all visitors free of charge 
RUBBER GROWING TO BE SHOWN IN MOTION PICTURES. 
\ motion picture chronicle embracing all the details of the 
growing and harvesting of rubber in Sumatra will be the object 
of an expedition to be started soon by Harry Levey, manager 





f the Industrial Department of the Universal Film Manufac- 
turing Co., New York City, under the auspices of one of the 
largest manufacturers of rubber products in the world. 


stand as the 
this end 
given a 


When this series of pictures will 


first and only visualized and comprehensive survey of 
The film will be 


completed 


existence. 
educational 


of the rubber industry in 


distribution as an feature 


THE LESSON OF THE DIRIGIBLE DISASTER. 


[he terrible accident to the Goodyear dirigible balloon in 








Chicago, resulting from the fall of the whole blazing machine 
nto a bank building- and the explosion of the fuel tank, the 
vhole catastrophe causing 12 deaths, grimly emphasizes as 
nothing before has done the need of strict government super- 


raft and air transportation of all kinds. Complete 


and unvarying safety has not yet been attained for any kind 
yf travel, but the hazards of aerial travel are the greatest 
cnown and all reasonable means should be taken minimize 
he and especially to safeguard the public on the ground be- 
Nothing should ever be done to hamper or discourage the 

lest development of the science of aerial navigation, for its 
alue in many directions has been fully demonstrated, but the 


of regulations need not 





ts of every sort must be licensed, and thinking 





that comprehensive Federal laws governing fly- 


agree 


all kinds are essential te the common good. Reasonable 


aws would provide for intelligent supervision of both the per- 


sons and vehicles engaged in aerial navigation; would prohibit 
over cities and prescribe flight altitudes over less popu- 
2 


us districts; would provide landing places for both airplanes 


] 


and dirigibles on the outskirts of large cities; and would pro- 


hibit the use of aircraft for circus purposes to give thrills to the 
is also another point worthy of consideration. Strict 
navigation laws prevent anarchy on the seas, and the time is 
coming when similar laws will be needed to prevent it in the 
air 
NEW JERSEY SAVOLD TIRE CO. 
The New Jersey Savold Tire Co. has been formed to operate 


in New Jersey under the Savold process for rebuilding used 
automobile tires. L. R. Best is president; A. J. Davis, vice- 
president, and R. K. Underhill, secretary and treasurer.. The 


New Jersey plant is located at 235-249 Elizabeth street, Newark, 
and has a daily capacity of 400 tires. The company is capitalized 
at $2,000,000, par value $20 per share, under New Jersey laws. 
Other Savold stations will be established in Atlantic City, 
Trenton, Camden, jersey City and other cities and the com- 
pany will eventually have a daily capacity of 1,000 tires 


OLD DENTAL RUBBER FOR IMITATION CORAL. 

New methods of salvaging and utilizing rubber scrap of every 
kind are frequently coming to light, some on a large scale, others 
interest than moment. As an instance of the latter 
sort, a young man is working his way across the country and 
making a neat living besides by buying discarded false teeth 
from house to house. This itinerant buyer sorts out the plat- 
inum pins—the chief prize—to be resold for platinum. Any gold 
or silver is next broken off, the false teeth being shattered to 
release it. The plate itself, or dental gum, which remains is 

ld as quantity warrants to the makers of imitation coral 


sold 


of more 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN OHIO. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 
AKRON NOTES. 

N THE COURSE OF THE RECENT PROCEEDINGS BEFORE THE | NTERSTATE 
| Commerce Commission relative to revision of the crude rub- 
ber freight classification ratings, it was asserted that 30,000 dif- 
ferent articles made of rubber are now produced in the city of 
Akron, representing in value more than 40 per cent of the an- 
nual production of rubber articles in this country and requiring 
in their manufacture one-fourth of the world’s supply of crude 
United 


rubber and one-half of the amount imported by the 
In that city alone nearly 70 per cent of the automobile 
Over 60,000 
persons are employed in the rubber factories of northeastern 
Ohio, 
Akron, 


158,000; Canton 
80,000 to 120,000 


States 


tires made in the United States are produced 


and because of their rapid expansion the population of 
for example, has 70,000 in 1910, to 


50,000 to 75,000; and Youngstown from 


increased from 


from 
Cook, for many years a member of The B. I. Goodrich 


Rubber Co. organization, first at Akron, 


Ohio, with the mechanical goods de- 
partment, and later as Pacific Coast 
manager, with headquarters at San 
Francisco, and for the last two years 


located at Akron, Ohio, in connection 
1 branch operating work, has been 


witl 
made sales manager of mechanical goods, 
for that company 
varied experience with 


him for 


His long and 
the Goodrich organization fits 
the larger responsibilities his new posi- 


tion entails, and he is receiving the con- 





gratulations of his friends in the trade. 


ke * 
The employes of The B. F. 

athletic field at Liberty Park. 

\. B. Jones, second vice-president and director of plant adminis- 


*. Cook. 


Goodrich Co, are to have an 


The announcement was made by 
tration, at the victory dinner in honor of the Goodrich track 
team, thrice winner of Akron’s industrial athletic meet 

What is said to be the largest swimming pool in the world 
is being built at Summit Beach Park, Akron. It is 80 by 100 
feet, and from 30 inches to 11 feet deep, with four diving boards 
and a 20-foot steel tower. John R. Gammeter, inventor of rubber 
machinery, is president of the Akron Natatorium Co., owner of 
the pool. 

* * * 

The Mohawk Rubber Co., Akron, is completing its new fac- 
tory addition, in the form of a new wing to house portions of the 
cord-tire building and curing departments. The company has 
just opened a new branch at Dallas, Texas. 

x * * 

Teams of girls from Goodrich, Firestone, Miller, and Good- 
year are planning to organize baseball nines for a fall series, to 
contest for the city title. Goodrich and Goodyear each have two 
teams practicing 

* * + 

The General Tire & Rubber Co. Akron, has added what it 
claims to be the most effective vulcanizing department in the tire 
industry. Instead of the usual “pit,” with the vulcanizers sunk 
in the ground, the vulcanizers extend from the first floor to the 
ceiling—20 feet—and their tops are accessible from the second 
floor, where the men can work in a temperature no higher than 
in other parts of the factory. This floor is well ventilated, the 
story being 24 feet high in the clear. Twenty-one vulcanizers 
will be installed, having a capacity of 3,000 tires per day. A 
traveling crane, electrically propelled and operated, will handle 


all molds and cores 


This company’s new three-story plant extension will be used 
for tube and curing rooms. It is built of concrete and is said to 
have cost $150,000. 

x x 

John B. Tuttle, until recently research chemist for the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has been appointed chief chemist of 
Plant No. 2. He is succeeded by Norman A. Shepard. 

A. Huetter, founder of the Premier Rubber & Insulation Co., 
Dayton, Ohio, has resigned his position as vice-president and 
general manager and disposed of his holdings in that concern to 
accept a position in the industrial engineering department of the 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron. 

Boxing and wrestling smokers will start at 


Firestone after 


Labor Day, at least three being planned for the season. An 
athletic carnival for both men and women will also be held dur 
ing the fall and winter season. 

* * 


Akron, at 
same directors and officers, but added 


ts recent stockholders’ 


The Rubber Co 
annual meeting, elected the 
to its board of directors Joseph Dangel, superintendent of the 


Morris E 


Phoenix 


\merican Hard Rubber Co., and lason, secretary 


of the Mohawk Rubber Co. 
The company plans to spend over $250,000 in new buildings 


to be built at an early date, for the manufacture of tires and 


mechanical rubber goods of all kinds. E. C. Deibel is president; 
Krumeich, treasurer ; 


Theodore Krumeich, vice-president; E. | 


S. G. Rigdon, secretary and general manager, and J. G. Bretson, 


factory superintendent 

second assistant treasurer 
Akron. He has been with 
he has been cashier 


Hl. H. McCloskey has been made 


of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
the company since 1902, during which time 
since 1910 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, operates four busses 


equipped with pneumatic cord tires, between the factory and 
Goodyear Heights, its employes’ community In one month 
125,000 passengers were carried. The fare is 3'4 cents. Two 


additiona! busses are to be put on the route. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, has met the problem 
salesmen on the road by sending to them week- 
policy, 


of instructing 


end traveling sales schools. Class-room work covers 
product and salesmanship, with reference to tires, accessories 
and mechanical. goods. The company publishes, among other 


house-organs, “The Triangle,” intended for the salesmen only 
and held confidential by them 
CLEVELAND NOTES. 
The district sales managers of The McGraw Tire & Rubber 
home 


Co., Cleveland, Ohio, held an important meeting at the 
office in that city June 20 to 23, at which plans were formulated 
covering the immediate broadening of the field of distribution 
of this company’s products. The McGraw recently 
increased its guarantee on fabric tires from 5,000 to 6,000 miles 
and also established an 8,000-mile guarantee on cord tires and 
10,000 miles on Profile” “HiTread” truck 


tires, and much new business is anticipated. 


company 


their “Standard and 
* ” ~ 

The Ideal Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, is having plans drawn 
for the first additions to its factory, to take care of increased 
business. 

* ~ * 

The D. & M. Cord Tire Co., Cleveland, will build a three-story 
factory unit of the E-shaped type, 80 by 225 feet, of reinforced 
concrete and brick, on the property which it secured from the 
Board of Trade of Warren, Ohio. It is expected that construc- 
tion will begin late in August and that the factory will be ready 
for operation in December. Walter E. Myers is president and 
Walter R. Denman, secretary and general manager. 
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Kent E. Lyman has sold The Aetna Rubber Co., Cleveland, the following officers: George Hopkinson, president; C. W. 
to a syndicate, which has increased the capital stock to $150,000 Arnold, secretary and treasurer; H. W. Arnold, vice-president 
and will continue usiness under the same name. In addi- and managing director. J. H. Smith is a director and chief 
tion to electricians’ and acid gloves, a line of hard and soft chemist. All are Akron men. 
molded rubber goods will be added * * * 

lie The Heisey Tire and Rubber Co., southeast corner of 
rhe McElrath Tire & Rubber Co., Cleveland, formerly the Eighth avenue and Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, has taken 


McElrath Truck Tire Co., has increased its capital from $15,000 


to $515,000 and will build and 


equip a factory near Cleveland 


for the manufactur und solid tires, specializing in truck 


and Ford sizes. R. P. McElrath is president of the company and 
the headquarters are Cleveland. 
* * 
The A. G. Watt »., Park Building, Cleveland, has been ap- 


pointed mid-western atives and sales agents for Hum- 
mel & Robinson, New York 
of chemicals and dry rs for the paint, varnish and rubber 
trades. Mr. Watt was formerly with E. M. & F. 
Waldo, New York City 


The A. G. Watt Co. has also been appointed sole selling agents 





City, manufacturers and importers 


connected 


for Cleveland, Detroit and vicinity for the products of J. S. & 

W. R. Eakins, color manufacturers, Brooklyn, New York 
MISCELLANEOUS OHIO NOTES. 

Tire & Rubber Co., Kent, Ohio, in competition with 


has been awarded the contract for the 


The Mason 
other rubber 
supply of all kinds of tires for government mail-trucks, etc., from 
July 1 to December 31, 1919 

Work will begin August 1, 
the Mason Tire & Rubber Co 
tire construction 

Fr. E. Schmeidel The Mason Tire & Rubber 
Co., Kent, Ohio, is candidate for Mayor of that city, heading 
the ticket of the Republican Club, of which he is president 
its first public appearance July 4, 1919, 


ompanies 


1919, on the factory additions of 


which are to be devoted to solid- 


paymaster of 


[The Mason band made 


when furnished the music for the celebration at Uniontown, 
Ohi 
* * * 
The MeNaull Tire Toledo, Ohio, has removed its sales 


and executive flices 


from the Ohio Building to 1023 Nicholas 


Suilding 
. > = 


The McLear Tire & 


completed a one-story 


\ubber Co., East Liverpool, Ohio, has 


warehouse, 40 by 100 feet, which will 


enable it to increase its production considerably. 
* > * 

The Faultless R ( Ashland, Ohio, has awarded the 
contract r another extension to its plant, to be used in the 
manufacture ard rubber, sponges and balls 

* »* 
The Ashlan« lire has een organized at Ashland, Ohio, 


, and A. A 


4 plant will be constructed within 


by Jacob Fickel, president; J. C. Weyher, secretary 


Fickel, Cleveland 


a few months on a tract of land of considerable size, and plans 


are already being drawt 
1. C. Heifner, Ashland, Ohio, has opened a factory for the 
tanks, 
The building is 


manutacture of storage and galvanized dipping cooling 


tanks, cement rubber trade. 


50 by 80 feet, three stories high and is being equipped with mod- 
ern machinery, which will permit the making of equipment to 
spec ficatic ns 


* > a 
The Erie Tire & Rubber Co 
for a heater-room 


date 


Sandusky, Ohio, has awarded a 


building, and will build further addi- 
tions at an early 
> > = 

The Arnold Rubber Co 


for the manutacture 


Ravenna, Ohio, recently incorporated 
f heels, soles and molded goods, has elected 





over the agency for the Oldfield tire in that district and will 
Charles F. Hake, Jr., is 


The company is a new incorporation. 


handle Oldfield products exclusively. 
president. 
. * * 

The Rubber Co., Inc., Defiance, Ohio, is installing 
additional machinery for the manufacture of reclaimed rubber 
It is also equipped to handle all grades of scrap rubber. 

- * * 

The Columbus Climax Rubber Co., 417 Citizens Bank Building, 

Columbus, Ohio, is operating its factory at Huntington, West 


Virginia, manufacturing standard inner tubes, . 
* * * ~ 


Central 


The Perfect Rubber Co. has purchased a site for a rubber 
factory at Mansfield, Ohio, for the manufacture of rubber toys, 
hot-water bags and bottles, balls, druggists’ sundries, etc. The 
company was incorporated June 19, 1919, for $100,000 fully paid 
up. The officers are: C. H. Voegele, president; E. O. Town- 
send, vice-president; J. M. Pittney, secretary and general man- 


ager; F. M. Bushnell, treasurer, and J. S. Heil, general sales 
manager. The above are also directors, besides L. C. Chase and 
A. C. Moore. Mr. Pittney was formerly efficiency engineer for 


the Faultless Rubber Co. 
a 
The Hydraulic Press Manufacturing Co., Mount Gilead, Ohio, 
is constructing an up-to-date foundry building and installing 
equipment. It also plans to double its office and engineering 
department space 
* * * 
The Monarch Rubber Co., Canton, Ohio, has begun work on 
its new factory, to be built at Hartville, Ohio. 


* * * 
The Rubber Products Co., Barbertown, Ohio, makers of 
“Stronghold” tires and tubes, have announced a new manu- 


facturing program which will double their output within 30 to 
60 days 


THE GOODRICH CHIEF CHEMIST. 


¢ OENSLAGER began his professional career as chemist 
of the paper mills of the well-known firm of S. D. Warren & 
Co., at Westbrook, Maine. After ten years in the paper industry 
he became chemist of the Diamond 
Rubber Co. at Akron, Ohio. When 
the Diamond was taken over by 
the Goodrich company Mr. Oen- 
slager was appointed chief chemist 
of The B. F. Goodrich Co., which 
important position he still fills. 

Mr. Oenslager is 2 native of 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and 
born September 25, 1873, 
graduating at Harvard Univer- 
sity in 1894. 

In addition to being director of 
chemical laboratories of The B. F. 
Goodrich Co., Mr. Oenslager is 
a member of the Operating Com- 
mittee of the plant. He is also 
an active member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and the 
American Institute of Chemical Engineers. 


was 


GeEoRGE OENSLAGER. 
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THE RUBBER TRADE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
By Our Regular Correspondent. 


7 Boston SHOE StyLe Suow, held in this city four days in 
the middle of July, was in every way superior to its pred- 
ecessors. It occurred in Symphony Hall, which was ar- 
ranged for the occasion by the erection of booths for the various 
exhibits, a silver screen for pictures, and a runway 
down the middle of the hall, along which promenaded the thirty 
or more young ladies of more than ordinary pulchritude, who 
with appropriate foot- 
was a revolving pedestal, 
exhibited, thus 


motion 


stunning, up-to-date costumes, 
wear. At the 
on which each model, in 


giving ample opportunity for observation of the costumes and 


wore 


end of the runway 


graceful pose, was 
footwear. 

The only rubber exhibits were those of the Foster Rubber 
Co., Boston, maker of the Cat’s Paw rubber heels and soles, and 
the Cambridge Rubber Co., which has recently added to its 
products a line of rubber-soled footwear. 

Orchestral music and organ recitals were given, and motion 
pictures showed the progress of shoe manufacture from the 
primitive sandal down to the latest product of the twentieth- 
century shoe factory. A number of ladies competed for a prize 
for the most nearly perfect foot, based on the measurements 
of the foot of the Venus of Milo. 

The show was well attended, and at each of its evening ses- 
sions some prominent speaker made a short address. Each day 
it was in charge of a different organization, namely, manufac- 
turers, travelers, merchants and tanners. Shoe buyers were 
present from every part of the United States. 


* + + 


Mention made last month of the acquisition of a new 


general manager and a new secretary by the Mayflower Rubber 


was 


Works Co., South Braintree, Massachusetts. George E. Jean- 
dheur, the general manager, was for 21 years with the New 
Jersey Car Spring & Rubber Co., Jersey City, New Jersey, 


where, under the leadership of John J. Fields, the president, he 
acquired a knowledge and experience of the mechanical rubber 


business which aptly fits him for his new position. He retired 


from the secretaryship of the New Jersey company soon after 
Mr. Fields relinquished his interest in that organization, and 
now has accepted the above-mentioned position with the May- 


With him he brought Richard K. Fields, son 


flower company 
secretary of the May- 


of the former president, who becomes 
flower organization. 
Another change is the recent appointment of A. 


He comes from the Davol 


D. Lamont 


as factory superintendent Rubber 


Co., where for a number of years he was superintendent 
It is reported that the Mayflower company is planning to 
field of manufacturing within a short time, but 


enter a new 
it not yet ready to announce its plans in this connection. 
é : * 
Walter M. Farwell, who has been located on Devonshire 


street for over 25 years as agent for mechanical rubber goods 
manufacturers, terminated his connection with the Acme Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Trenton, New now New 
England agent for the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
of Trenton, carrying its line of mechanical goods and automobile 


Jersey, and is 


tubes. 

Mr. Farwell’s experience in the rubber business is interest- 
ing. He started as a boy with the late C. S. Knowles, who 
represented the Star Rubber Co. Twenty-five years ago Mr. 
Farwell became agent for the Empire Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., the successor to the Star Rubber Co. George R. Cook was 
in control of the Empire company, and nine years later, when 
Mr. Cook was president of the Acme Rubber Manufacturing 
Co., Mr. Farwell transferred his fealty to the latter company, 


which he has represented for 16 years. Mr. Cook is now 


president of the Hamilton Rubber Manufacturing Co., of Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, and Mr. Farwell now becomes the New Eng- 
land that manufactures a line of 


mechanicals suitable to the trade which Mr. 


agent for concern, which 


Farwell covers. 


A two-team baseball league, composed of the women workers 
of The Fisk Rubber Co., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts, has been 
organized. Nine games are to be played, the first being played 
on July 1. One team is recruited from the office force, the 
other from the factory. Individual cups will be awarded to all 
girls who play in at least five games 

Lockers for the girls, where they may keep their uniforms 
and other equipment, a shower bath and everything to help 
the girls make their league a really big success have been 
planned by the Fisk Social and Athletic Association, which is 
doing so much to promote the welfare of the This 
association held an industrial track and field meet July 4. 


workers. 


* 


Tire Co., Charles River, Massachusetts, is 


building an extensive addition to its plant at Needham, which 
active operation in a month 


he Needham 


is expected to be completed and in 
or six weeks. This enlargement will increase the capacity nearly 
or quite 300 per cent. The company owns 16 acres of land 
water power rights at Charles River Station and manu- 
tires which stands high in the market. It 
line of rubber which 


and 
factures a line of 


also produces a fiber soles and heels, 


branch of the business is increasing 


* * x 


Hill Hudson, Massachusetts, recently incorporated 
to make men’s welt shoes and deal in leather, rubber, etc., 
to install machinery early in August and shortly afterward 
begin operations in its new 340-foot one-story factory. Lawson 
T. Hill, the president, was formerly with Lewis A. Crossett, Inc., 
and Thos. H. Logan Co. The vice-president, George A. Hill, 
has been with the W. H. McElwain Co. for the last seven years, 
three in the factories and four as Pacific Coast representative. 
Clark B. Hill is secretary. 


Bros. Co., 
expects 


* * * 


The Owen Tire Co., 177 Portland street, Boston, which was 
incorporated at $40,000 in 1917, has recently increased its capital 
to $250,000. 
and fifteen other retail stores in the New England States, four 
of them under the name of G. H. McNamara Tire Co., a New 
Hampshire corporation, and four ur.der the name of Bell Auto 
Supply Co., a Massachusetts corporation. The officers of the 
Owen Tire Co. are W. R. D. Owen, president; A. P 
urer, and John E. Crowley, clerk 

The Worcester Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 14 
Massachusetts, has opened a second 
Main street. have the exclusive agency 
County for Keystone, National Speedway and Batavia 


M. Cahn is president of the company 


The company operates the Tire Construction Co. 


ilder, treas- 


Harding street, 
store at 681 
for Worcester 


tires. L. 


Worcester, 
30th 


= 


don, England, 
months, mak- 
ing her headquarters in late last 
month, after securing the agency for several lines of footwear 
made in the United States. She European agent for 
the introduction of the footholds manufactured for the Batter- 
man Rubber Co., Boston. She says there is no great demand 
for rubbers (galoshes) for women in British cities, though 
the light-weight, foldable footholds are in large demand, and 
she expects to secure a large trade for these goods, which will 
come into direct competition with other makes of American-made 
rubber footwear already introduced. 


Miss K. Brown, shoe manufacturer's agent, 
who has been in this country for two or three 
Boston, sailed for England 


will be 
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\ corporation has beer rmed ake over the rubber sole 
and heel business of e late ( J. Bailey It is named the 
Bailey Rubber Heel ( vith offices at 52 Chauncy street 
M. Shuman is presid and D. F. Rice, treasures ‘his com- 
pany has purchased e patent rights and trade-marks for 
the “Monkey Grip W t Sl ibber heels and soles, which 
will be manufactur la in and white rubber The 
eels and soles hav et lescribed Tue INDIA Rupper Wor 
and are well kno r twear ade 

. > * 

1¢ e I Maso é with The Go dyear Tire & Ru 
cr $s ‘ is ics Manage! and dire tor f the 
Qua ge R é North Brookfield, this state. This 
pa s doing s . advertising f its “Arm 1 

es and 

THE RUBBER TRADE IN RHODE ISLAND. 
lhe BRER \NT roughout Rhode Island 
are c x ‘ | ipa isis > 4 is c ’ 

i will g ill tacilities & 
jl es I ‘ eek ally l the yncerns 
eing operate 4x u $ dule—and the scarcity of 
lesirable help eg e sé us hand caps to the 1 1 
i Irers 

With the easeme g and day work resulting 
¢ losing g acts € acte s tor t 
t t more i ea are tur ng t i nearer approat 

» norma li evidence of this is to be s« 

€ gen al lu 1 \ ed f € il i verl i ling 
f mat altera em and 1 vat 

entory 1 st sa 5 I e em y] yes 

I Woonsocktt R é s announced a shut-dow 
‘ eeks at \ et and Millville plants The 
la “ i a Thursday, July 31, and 
est day . , ” oe te on Meal 
\ugust 18. The tw ints emplo it 2,500 opera 
700 at e A " 800 at e Millville factory. During é 
ical I er i ¢ acle 4 each pia 

The f t il India it Bristol is 
sed dowr $ é 5 s " at the las 
lay 1 making s being Jul erations ll 
resumed M \ug X nill is sed 

ni eme sa eing i 

* > > 

The ar al a ement of the assessments for the year 
mm t r ate excess of manufacturing, commercial, and 
miscellaneous corp i s in Rhode Island were made about the 
lle of the month by the State Tax Commissioners The 
gures prese 4 eresting study of business conditions and 
s w that he total Aiuation of! orporate excess in he state 
e year is $270,366,059.22. In the list of corporations that 
ave a rporate excess of $10,000 or more are the following 
tat are connected, directly or indirectly, with the rubber in- 
dustry American Multiple Fabric Co., $128,399; American 
Wringer Co., $1,061,936; Anchor Webbing Co., $175,289: Atlanti 
Tubing Co., $199,290; Blackstone Tire & Rubber Co., Inc., 
$42,136; Bourn Rubber Co., $230,335; Broadway Tire Exchange, 
Ir $30,577: Collyer Insulated Wire Co., $405,056; Davol Rub- 
ber Co.. $220,569: Everlastik, Inc. (Boston), $351,081: The Fisk 
Rubber ( f New York (Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts), 
$37,600: Glendale Elastic Fabric Co. (Easthampton, Massa- 
chusetts), $18,200: Goodby-Rankin Co., $99,840: The B. F 
Goodrich Rubber Co. (Akron, Ohio), $254,510; Good Tire & Rub- 
ber Co. (Boston, Massachusetts), $204,798: Hamilton Web Co., 
$246,291: Hayward Rubber ( Inc., $14,716: the Hill & La- 
cross Co. (Cranston), $215,880; Hope Rubber Co., $56,724; 
Hope Webbing Co. (Pawtucket), $1,592.510; Mechanical Fabric 
Co., $543,867: Narragansett Rubber Co. (Bristol), $137,136; 


Rubber C 
$1 


National India oO. 


(Bristol), $1,891,236; O’Bannon 
503,762; Phillips Wire Co., $2,264,- 


Corporation (Boston), 


042; Revere Rubber Co., $834,627; Shannock Narrow Fabric 
Co., $90,460; Sterling Tire Corporation (Rutherford, New Jer- 
sey), $45,828; Tubular Woven Fabric Co., $120,307; United 
States Rubber Co. (New York), $2,045,574; United States Tire 
Co. (New York), $81,341; Washburn Wire Co., $2,103,344; 
Woonsocket Rubber Co. (Woonsocket), $499,898. 
7 . * 

\t the Revere Rubber Co., where the new 48-hour-week 

schedule has been in operation for more than a month, the 


management announces that it is very gratifying to note that 
the production rather than diminished with 
f efforts on the part the workers 
company, when the working hours were curtailed, saw 

hat the f 
the operatives would in no way suffer from the lessening of the 


increased 


' 
nas 


greater concentration « of 


since the 


to itt 


wage schedule was adjusted so that the income « 


working hours. In fact, the wages of all piece and day workers 
were raised about 12 per cent and a comparison, after the first 


th 


month under the new schedules, shows that the factory force is 


making as much and in many cases more than they did under 
the old 54 or 55-hour schedule. 
« . * 


1 


last month 75 of the salesmen of the branch 
of the United States Rubber Co., with a number of 
fficials of the United States Rubber Co., spent a day studying 


\bout the first of 


stores 


the problems of rubber footwear manufacture at the factory of 
the National India Rubber Co. at Bristol. They were enter- 
tained by officials of the National company during their stay 
in Bristol, the only drawback being the cold and rainy weather. 


The visiting salesmen were met at the depot by a delegation 
from the National office and escorted to the factory, where the 





forenoon was spent inspecting the making of shoes in detail 
from beginning to the end. Luncheon was served at noon, 
ifter which the young women of the company’s office were 

tners for the salesmen at the short season of dancing to 

s y the factory orchestra. 

\bout 2 o'clock automobiles conveyed the visitors on a tour 
of Ferry Hill, overlooking Mount Hope Bay, and the farm 
f Colonel Samuel P. Colt, at Pappasquash. Here the party 
nspected the big cattle barns with their herds of blooded stock. 
Returning, the visiting Westerners assembled at the Hotel 


Belvedere, where the salesmen listened to instructive talks by 


\. W. Lawrence and W. F. Enright, on fabric footwear and 
rubber shoes, respectively. 2 
Different groups of the men who visited Bristol had been 


attending schools of salesmanship at the Boston Rubber Shoe 


Co., Malden, Massachusetts; The Goodyear’s Metallic Rubber 
Shoe Co., Naugatuck, Connecticut; the L. Candee Co., New 
Haven, Connecticut; the American Rubber Shoe Co., Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and Woonsocket Rubber Co., Woon- 


socket, during the preceding two weeks, and those who were 
billetted in the latter city presented a large silver loving-cup, 
engraved with the names of the donors, to George Schlosser, 


general manager. The cup is for the management of the 
Woonsocket Rubber Co., in recognition of the kindness be- 
stowed on the salesmen during their stay in that city. Mr. 


Schlosser responded with a short address of thanks. 

After the Regent talk a sumptuous dinner served at 
the Belvedere, the dining room being elaborately decorated with 
flags, while in the hallway was a large banner, reading, “Wel- 
come Salesmen.” The large picture over the mantel 
drawn by William Doran, and illustrated a group of salesmen 
on the beach admiring fabric shoes on the feet of a sand bath- 
ing-nymph. Led by the orchestra, the party sang popular and 
patriotic songs and three cheers were given for “Mine Host” 
Morrissey 

At 6 o'clock, despite the bad weather, a large number of 
the visitors embarked on the chartered steamer “Sagamore” 


was 


was 
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fur- 
sirt- 


for a sail to Providence. On the steamer the orchestra 
nished the accompaniment for singing, and “End-Men” 
whistle and Holt made a hit with selections from the National 
India Rubber Co. minstrels. Arriving in Providence, many 
of the party went to a theater, where reservations had been 
made, while others took late trains for home. 

Ralph W. Holt, assistant to the General Manager, who had 
the local arrangements in charge, is to be congratulated on 
the success of the efforts of his committee. 

: & © 

The Woonsocket Rubber Co. has commenced the erection of 
a new two-story brick building at the plant of the Alice Mill, 
on Fairmount street, Woonsocket, to be used as an office build- 
will be concentrated all the executive and admin- 
The new building will be 62 by 100 feet and 


ing wherein 
istrative offices. 
will have an ell of one-story, 20 by 10 feet. 

* * * 

The loss sustained by the fire in the topping room of the shoe 
department at the National India Rubber Co., at Bristol, some 
weeks ago, has been adjusted by insurance inspectors from Bos- 
ton and New York. They visited the plant, made a complete 
survey of the department where the fire was and computed the 
insurance on the stock and other material that was damaged 


by fire, smoke and water. 


x * * 

The second annual outing of the employes of the Davol 
Rubber Co. was held last month at Palace Gardens, near Rocky 
Point, and was attended by 600 employes and friends of the 
concern. A luncheon was served at ncon and the clam-bake 
enjoyed at 3 o'clock. An athletic program, consisting of a 
three-legged race, a ladies’ potato race, men’s potato race, 


ladies’ egg race, men’s shoe race, ladies’ 50-yard dash, men’s 
100-yard dash and a baseball game between the married and 

The married 
After the athletic events danc- 


single men, featured the outing. men won the 


ball game by 
ing was enjoyed, an orchestra furnishing music. 


i score of 5 to 3. 


x * * 


The Lynn Rubber Manufacturing Co., at Warren, Rhode Island. 
is doing an increasing business, and many shipments of rubber 
accessories to boots and shoes are being turned out. The company 
is now increasing its output of rubber heels and other boot and 


that the may be 


shoe accessories to such an extent factory 
operated night and day. 
x * * 

The partnership between George Cetenich and George Eukers, 
doing business as the George Eukers Tire Co., 97 Empire street, 
Providence, has been dissolved. The affairs are being settled 
by George Cetenich. 

7 a. ~ 


The Newport Tire and Tube Exchange has removed into 
larger quarters at 195 Thames street, Newport. 
~ ~ * 

Joseph Bergel, of Providence, has filed his statement that he 
is sole owner of the Pawtucket Tire Exchange, 36 North Union 
street, Pawtucket 

- x ~ 

The Elliott Tire Service, 9 Blackstone street, Woonsocket, is 

being conducted by Horace W. Elliott, of that city. 
* 7” * 

The Federal Felting Co. has decided to double the size of its 

plant on Canal street, Westerly, Rhode Island. 
* 7 * 

The Revere Rubber Co. has been granted a permit by the In- 
spector of Buildings to construct a two-story addition to its 
Valley street plant, Providence. The addition will be 100 by 
25 feet, constructed of brick, of the mill type of architecture. 

* * * 


The Bourn Rubber Co., Providence, has commenced extensive 


alterations in its boiler house on Fuller street in order to in- 
crease the steam capacity of the plant. 
7” * 7” 

The Woonsocket City Council has awarded a contract to the 
Fabric Hose Co., Boston, for 500 feet of loose-fabric hose and 
500 feet of cement-covered hose, each at $1.05 per linear foot, 
which was the lowest of three bids submitted. 


THE RUBBER TRADE IN NEW JERSEY. 


By Our Regular Correspondent 
- & 





= RUBBER MANUFACTURERS report that the tire and tube 
trade is very good at the present time and they expect it to 
continue until cold weather sets in. Plants making rubber 
products other than tires and tubes report business as being 
fairly good. That Trenton rubber manufacturers are optimistic 
ver the future is shown by the numerous plant additions con- 
templated and already under way. The Hamilton Rubber Co., 
Trenton, will erect a three-story steel and concrete addition, 
75 feet square, to cost about $20,000. 

* ” * 

The Luzerne Rubber Co., Trenton, will erect a two-story 
factory building of brick, steel and metal sash, 75 by 50 feet, 
at a cost of $13,000. 

7 7” . 

The Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., Trenton, is having erected 
a structural steel building, 100 by 50 feet, to cost $8,500. 

~ ” = 

Herbert H. Coleman, of East Orange, New Jersey, president 
of the Delion Tire & Rubber Co., has returned from Europe 
with a large tire order from a French company that will keep 
the plant busy for some time. 

* * * 

Milton Cohn, formerly private secretary to John S. Broughton, 
president of the United & Globe Rubber Co., has been honorably 
discharged from the army and has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of traveling salesman for the United & Globe company. 

4 x * 


The A. F. Updike Rubber Co., Trenton, has installed a vul- 

canizing department at its plant on East Front street 
* = *« 

Harry L. Boyer, manager of the Joseph Stokes Rubber Co., 
Trenton, has contributed $100 towards the fund being raised for 
the family of a Trenton policeman who was slain. A number 
of other Trenton rubber men also gave to the fund. 

a a « 

The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., of Akron, Ohio has leased 
the six-story concrete and steel building at Park avenue and 
Fifteenth street, Hoboken. The building has 140,000 square 
feet of space and it is said that the rental for a term of years 
than $500,000. 

~~ * *« 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, is having the 
four-story building at 500 Central avenue, Newark, New Jersey, 
The company will use it as a service station 


will aggregate more 


altered extensively. 


and main distributing branch. The improvements. will cost 
$15,000 

* * * 
The  Etablisséments Sergougnan oof Clermont-Ferrand, 


France, has recently purchased a fully equipped tire plant in 
Trenton, New Jersey, where the Bergougnan tire will be made 
The French company is one of the oldest and best-known 
makers of automobile tires in Europe. 
7 * * 

The Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, will build a new plant 
for the manufacture of tires, tubes, universal joints, rubber hose 
and other “Thermoid” products. 
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The Woven Steel Hose & Rubber Co., Trenton, is making B. Parsil, of Highland Park, Robert Montalvo, and Louis 
molded air and water hoses long lengths. Horace B. Tobin Kosma, superintendent of the Eckrcde Rubber Co., of Newark, 
is general manager of the company are the interested parties. The company has leased temporary 
quarters in the Landsberg building in New Brunswick and will 
I. V. Jones, recently appointed superintendent of the Near- later erect a plant for manufacturing purposes. 
para Rubber Co., Trenton, manufacture of reclaimed rubber, * * * 
has been connected with the rubber-reclaiming business since [The members of the clerical force of the Lambertville Rub- 
1904, and was one of the first to develop a process for reclaim- ber Co., Lambertville, New Jersey, held their annual outing re- 
ing auto tires. He was formerly master mechanic and chief cently at that place. Following the banquet dancing was en- 
engineer of the United & Globe Rubber Co., and previously was joyed. ’ 


manager for the Derby Rubber 





for a number of years factory 
Co. The Nearpara company’s pil: is being remodeled and 
enlarged, and, when completed, will be a modern and up-to-date 
lactory. 

> > 


Trenton, will build an addi- 


The John E. Thropp’s Sons C 


tion of steel and brick, 63 by 320 feet, with 40-foot bay, covered 
' 
l 





by a 10-ton traveling crane, and a gallery 23 feet wide across 

ne side and end. The st is estimated at $75,000. This ex- 
pansion has been made necessary because of the increased busi- 
ness in line of machines and mold equipment for manufac- 
turing both automobile and truck tires. Some of the present 
equipment will be used in the new building in order to improve 
working conditions in the old 





The firm of A. W abe Newark, New Jersey, by act of 
Congress, has been passed to the ynership of American inter- 
f - a 

j Pa 














Tue Rusper 


Ow tHE BOARDWALK A \ ( ¥Y AFTER THE OUTING OF 
s ‘ BSE EFT Ricnht—Henry Frey, At. 
MYER Hk ‘ RicHarp WoORLBERG 
} ] a} T | Yr . < ¢ 
ests and will be known as A. W. Faber, Inc. Henry Fera, Jr., 


will remain general manage vith the same business organiza- 
tion Lhe mpar ids t nainta the igh quality f its 
products and im] vem wherever possible 

* 

The Cla & Stebor Ru ! ,h 709 Berkman stre¢ 
Plainfield, New Jersey, recently incorporated to manufactur« 
inner tubes, tire repair tches, et witl apital of $200,000 
has purchased the building at 332-334 Leland avenue for its 
factory and expects t e peration in about two months 
The officers are Lester P. Clark, president, and Anthony | 
Stebor, Ir inver rs and patentees of e | & S pat h in 
the United Stat Canada, Great Brita and France, and W 
(,. { le secreta 1 ir¢ 


The Acorn Rubber New Brunswick, New Jersey, has 
been organized for the purpose of manufacturing high quality 
eutomobile tubes and to engage in the vulcanizing business, R 


. . x 


The heavy rains caused damage to the Empire and Joseph 
Stokes rubber mills, Trenton, during the latter part of July. 
Both mills are situated along Assanpink Creek and the stream 
became so high that the lower floors of the plants were flooded. 
Work in portions of both mills was temporarily abandoned. 





PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

By Our Regular Correspondent. 
th OLDFIELD TIRE Co. of Los Angeles has appointed 
Hess & Sacket, Inc., local distributer of their product. 
The Oldfield Company will still maintain its warehouse on Los 
Angeles street to serve the distributers in this and other coun- 


ties of Southern California and Arizona. 
* * * 
Grove Hill, one of the best known “road men” connected 


with the motor tire business of Southern California, has been 
added to the organization of the J. B. Wood Tire Co., dis- 
tributer of Hewitt tires in Los Angeles. 

- . 7 

The Sewell Cushion Wheel Co., Detroit, Michigan, is planning 

open Pacific Coast factory branches in Portland, Los Angeles 
and San Francisco 

x * « 

F, A. Seiberling, president of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, has arrived in Los Angeles to take the first 
steps in building the Goodyear plant which is to be erected 
at Ascot Park, just acquired for that purpose. 

* oa * 

Trinidad E. Lacayo, Nicaraguan Consul in Los Angeles, be- 
that the logical of raw rubber for this district 
is in Central America, particularly Nicaragua. “There are 
thousands, yes, hundreds of thousands of acres of wild rubber 
in Nicaragua, which should be gathered and brought to this 
port,” says Sefior Lacayo. “In 1916 we exported 200,000 kilos 
of rubber, worth $256,000, to the United States alone. Those 
are the latest authentic figures I have, but the amount of 
rubber now exported, I should say, is worth nearly $500,000 
annually, and this is only a fraction of what we produce. 
Nicaragua, the largest of the Central American republics, has 
an area of nearly 50,000 square miles, and a population of only 
800,000. American business men should send representatives 
there, as they are doing in other South American countries, and 
study conditions as they are.” 
tary in the Philippines for Governors Taft, Wood and General 
Funston, at the same time representing his country there. 


lieves source 


Sefior Lacayo was native secre- 


* * * 

“Cliff’ Durant, millionaire sportsman, motor car manufac- 
turer and automobile racing champion, has announced that plans 
have been completed for a speedway to be built in Los Angeles, 
and a duplicate to be built in San Francisco. Two races yearly 
are planned to be held at each course, and no purse less than 
$15,000 will be offered. The Los Angeles and San Francisco 
courses will be owned by the California Speedway Association, 
which will be incorporated for $250,000. The local courses will 
be a mile and a quarter with a minimum width of 70 feet. 
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They will be of the triple-radius type permitting unlimited 
speeds in the long straight aways. and allowing for averages 
of better than 100 miles an hour. 

* ~ * 

The B. F. Wade Tire & Rubber Co., Los Angeles, is now 
manufacturing 400 blow-out shoes and 120 reliners a day at its 
factory and plans to double these figures in a very short time. 

* * * 

Fred S. Wilson, vice-president and Pacific Coast manager 
of the Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, is back at 
his office in Los Angeles after a serious illness of five months, 
during which he transacted most of his business from his bed- 
side. He plans a visit to the factory during August and will take 
with him several of his coast representatives. 

* * a 

The Portland Rubber Mills. Portland, Oregon, are building 
a new concrete factory, 200 by 75 feet, to cost approximately 
$100,000. Mechanical rubber goods, heels and soles are the lines 
in which the concern is expanding. It also does a jobbing busi- 
ness in mechanical rubber goods and leather belting. A branch 
store is operated in Seattle. The officers are H. C. Huntington, 
president and manager; M. E. Reed, secretary and treasurer; 
Henry L. Corbett, E. B. MacNaughton and C. E. McCulloch, 
directors. 

7 x « 

The Universal Tire Filler Co., Portland, Oregon, has found 
it necessary to its manufacturing facilities. A new 
plant for manufacturing fillers has recently been started in 
Vancouver, British Columbia. The installing station of the 
Universal Tire Filler Co. at Seattle, Washington, has been pur- 
chased outright by a syndicate of business men in that city and 
the Seattle force, with G. M. Fife as manager, will take charge 
of the company’s operations at Vancouver. 

The company will soon begin operations in the Middle West, 
probably locating at Indianapolis, Indiana. Frank A. Hager, 
general manager, G. W. German, local manager, and G. H. 
Gossett, superintendent, will supervise the erection of the plant, 
which will supply the Middle West and eastern trade. 


* * * 


increase 


C. B. Clarke has been appointed retail distributer of United 
States tires and products in Portland, Oregon, succeeding C. 
E. Hamilton. For the past four years Mr. Clarke has been 
superintendent of the Portland Gas & Coke Co.’s garage. 

~ ~ * 

Joseph G. Howell and Martin F. Swift of the Pacific Tire & 
Rubber Co., Portland, Oregon, will handle the Canton cord, 
and Blackstone fabric tires for that territory. Fred Hawley, one 
of the best known tire salesmen of Portland has joined the 
organization. 

* ad * 

The Washington Tire & Rubber Co., Spokane, Washington, 
manufacturer of “Evergreen” tires and tubes, is making a tire 
of solid black tread and construction in millimeter 
Sizes, with an extra ply of fabric. It also contemplates under- 
taking the reclaiming of rubber in the near future. Spokane 
is fast developing as a rubber manufacturing center of the 
Northwest, in addition to being the location of branch organ- 
izations of several of the large eastern rubber manufacturers 
The Washington Tire & Rubber Co. expects to increase its 
facilities to take care of its share of western business. The 
officers of the company are: A. G. Hanauer, president; H. S. 
Burdick, treasurer; R. C. Babbitt, sales director; and E. E. 
Harding, manager of production. 


~ x * 


side-wall 


Harry Schwartz, for eleven years with Charles T. Wilson Co., 
Inc., New York City, crude rubber importer, resigned in Feb- 
ruary last and has started in business as a crude rubber broker 


at 131 Grand Trunk Dock, Seattle, Washington. A specialty 
is made of serving Pacific Coast manufacturers in a buying 
capacity, as well as inspecting crude rubber qualities for some 
of the leading eastern importers and manufacturers. 





THERMOID’S PACIFIC COAST MANAGER. 


| Sap S. Witson, vice-president and Pacific Coast manager 
of the Thermoid Rubber Co., Trenton, New Jersey, has been 
associated with the Stokes interests for 25 years, having entered 

the bicycle-tire department as an 





apprentice and subsequently been 
foreman of it. After two 
he was placed in 
the sales department, traveling 
New York and 
Having served in 


made 
years. there 
through eastern 
Pennsylvania. 

that capacity for a few years, he 
then made advertising and 
sales manager, which posit.on he 


was 





held for some time. 





When the company decided to 
reach out for Western business 
Mr. Wilson took Chicago and the 
Middle West as his field of oper- 
firmly estab- 
lished in that terri- 
tory and become a leading factor 
in the Middle Western trade, he 
moved to the Coast, opening one 
branch and then another as the Coast business developed. 

The Thermoid company now maintains branches at San Fran- 


ations, and, having 
the business 





Frep S. WILSON. 


cisco and Seattle, which are under the personal direction of 
Mr. Wilson. By having an officer of the company located on 
the Coast it keeps its extensive trade in close touch with the 


management. 


LONG-FIBER ASBESTOS FROM CALIFORNIA. 
The American Asbestos Products Co., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, plans to erect a mill with a working capacity of 400 
tons daily, twenty times its present output. Its asbestos-bearing 

















PLANT OF THE AMERICAN AsBEsTOs Propucts Co. 
property consists of 600 acres of land on the banks of the 
Stanislaus River, 150 miles east of San Francisco, and it is 


estimated to contain millions of tons of the which 
runs high in quality, the fiber varying in length from one-half 
to one inch, for spinning, while the short fiber and 
screenings are suitable for stucco, cement, and other purposes. 
The officers of the company are J. A. Voorhees, president; J. N. 


Morrison, vice-president; and Dr, F, P. Reed, secretary and 


mineral, 


suitable 


treasurer 
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THE GOODYEAR PACIFIC COAST FACTORY. 
HE ANNOUNCEMENT by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., automobile tires but also to the probable increase in the demand 
T \kron, Ohi f its decision to erect a $4,000,000 rubber for many products requiring rubber and cotton. 
manufacturing plant and a $1,500,000 cotton mill in Los Angeles, In addition to the manufacturing plants the company will 
California, is the most important industrial development in erect an industrial city, laying out a large area to be known as 
vears on the Pacific Coast All the preliminary details have Goodyear Park, for a community settlement for its employes. 
been settled, the deeds A tract of 160 acres has 
have been placed in es been set aside for the 
crow for the large tract homes of the workmen. 
of land that has been Landscape architects will 
acquired and ground has supervise the improve- 
duet been broken for ment of the grounds with 
the new enterpris« It is boulevards, trees, shrub- 
| have the plant bery, lawns, etc., and 800 
planned to have e plant , . 
in actual operation by fine houses will be built. 
next March The employes are to be 
The rubber company is permitted to purchase the 
the instalment 


apitalized at $20,000,000 





and the Pacific Cotton 
Mills Co. at $5,000,000 

Ascot Park Los A 
geles famous 
many automobile Aces 
was acquired | é 
pany as the sit t ; 
eubber fact al = PLAN oF THE GoopYEAR PLANT 
ional acreage the 
vicinity, an ting ill to 480 acres, was also purchased. The 
rubber plant will have a capacity of 3,000 tires a day, an annual 

isiness app ating $15,000,000, and will employ 1,500 oper 
ative 

The yt uccording to the present plans, will have 
33,000 spindles, a capa 75,000 pounds of cord fabric and 
75.000 pounds of woven fabric, an annual business of $7,500,000, 
und will employ 1.200 operatives. It is planned to eventually 
expand th in ; ur times the above capacities. The 
r.anagen é npany, in a uncing its future plans, is 
] g " l he crease in the demand tor 

GOOD ROADS MOVEMENT IN CALIFORNIA. 

The passage $40,000,000 bond issue in California for 
tl xpansior he state highway system, by a vote of more 
tl 7 ] event of the greatest importance, not only 
to m rists, tire users and tire manufacturers, but to the good 
roads movement in general throughout the United States. Cali- 


fornia’s highway system is already one of the best in the coun- 


immense number of automobiles, stages and trucks 
it but the construction of new highways will 
lead to the development of sections have hitherto 


Other states will undoubtedly follow the example 


try, as the 
testify, 


which been 


inaccessible 
of California, and a tremendous impetus to road building all 


will be 


*r this the result. 

The present California makes it a 
territory where tires give unusual mileages. Tire performances 
would be considered phenomenal elsewhere are common 
is estimated that good roads extend the life of a tire 


the cost of the average set of tires at 


country 


ve 
system of good roads in 
which 
there. It 
by one-fifth. Figuring 
$100, and placing the average life of a set of casings at one 
then a saving of $20 a year per car in tire cost may be 
attributed to good 

There are approximately 350,000 cars in use in California at 
present. A saving of $20 a car per year on tires would mean 
$7,000,000 saved in tire wear alone to California motorists. This 
saving would wipe out the entire bond issue in less than six 
The present year promises to be a banner vear for good 


year 
roads 


years 
roads 





or F, A. SEIBERLING, PRESIDENT: 


houses on 
plan in payments of about 
the same amount as rent. 


No cheap houses will be 


built, and they will be 
varied in their style of 
architecture to make the 


general appearance of the 
district more attractive. 
Very practical were the 
induced F. A. Seiberling, president of The Good- 
Tire & Rubber Co., and the other officers to take this 
epochal step. California and Arizona produce Egyptian and 
Pima cotion, and these long-staple varieties, with their superior 


PORTRAIT 


IN Los ANGELES AND 


reasons that 


year 


tensile strength, are essential in the manufacture of high-grade 
automobile tires and other rubber products. The world’s great- 
est rubber-producing districts are located in the Far East, and 
crude rubber can be brought across the Pacific to Los Angeles 
in ships flying the flag of the United States. Superior climatic 
conditions and freedom from labor troubles are cogent reasons for 
the coming of the great plant to Los Angeles. 


“DUNLOP 1919 GROOVED” NON-SKID TREAD. 

The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, London, England, is pro- 
ducing a new non-skid tread design which is said to be highly 
effective as well as durable, due to the fact that the bulk of the 
of greatest wear. This 
orders for grooved tires 


tread rubber is placed along the line 
pattern is to be supplied on all future 
as fast as stocks become available. 


NEW DUTCH TIRE FACTORY. 

\s a consequence of war conditions, making difficult the im- 
portation of tires into Holland, a new company called the Rub- 
berfabrik “Vredestein,” has been organized at Loosduinen, near 
the Hague, to manufacture pneumatic tires. 


FRENCH IMPORT DUTY ON AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 

Effective after July 12, 1919, automobile oneumatic tires, 
casings and inner tubes, imported into France from the United 
States are subject to a surtax of 10 per cent ad valorem in ad- 
dition to the import duty of $13.13 per hundred pounds net 
weight. 

Under the minimum tariff, which applies to imports from the 
United Kingdom and certain other countries, the present rate 
is $8.75 per hundred pounds plus 5 per cent ad valorem. Under 
a recent ruling automobile tires had been dutiable at the rate 
of 70 per cent ad valorem, together with automobiles weighing 
less than 2,500 kilos (5,509 pounds), and parts for the same, 
and this rate continues to apply to other parts when intended 
for automobiles weighing less than 2,500 kilos. 





id 


we 
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The Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ Association. 











Joun W. Macutre, Joun T. CuristTIE, 
President. Vice-President. 











C. WricHrT. B. B. Fetrx. 











Preston E. Roserts, A. V. Conrapt, 
Secretary-Director. Treasurer. 














MARSHALL D. WILBUR. W. W. Toop, 
Assistant Secretary. 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE Mip-WEstT RUBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ized some months ago with headquarters at Chicago, has 
already demonstrated the power and advantages of asso- 
ciation effort when rightly directed. The monthly meetings are 
well attended, and, judging from the earnest discussions, the 
various members are striving to secure as much important infor- 
mation as possible concerning the problems that relate to the 


Ti Mip-West RuBBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSCCIATION, organ- 


industry. 

That there are many problems to be solved in the near future 
is a matter upon which all are agreed, and, as the industry is 
comparatively new in the Middle and Western States, the organ- 
ization of this new association was a commendable move on 
the part of the manufacturers of that section. 

Locating the association headquarters at Chicago makes it 
possible for the various members to attend the monthly meetings 
without incurring a great deal of traveling expenses. Most of 
the middle and Western manufacturers purchase much of their 
supplies in Chicago and hence meetings of the association can 
be attended and other business matters transacted on the same 


trip. 


The idea of forming a Mid-Western association was evolved 
by John W. Maguire, general manager of the rubber department 
of the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. Mr. Maguire believed 
such an organization was necessary to represent the rubber 
manufacturers of that vast territory west of the Ohio river, 
and he found no difficulty in gaining other enthusiasts to the 
cause. Within the short space of three months the idea had 
developed into an active organization, with offices in the Mc- 
Cormick building and an efficient and enthusiastic management 
in charge. 

It is probable that some manufacturers who have become 
identified with the rubber industry during the past two years do 
not fully appreciate the functions and importance of association 
endeavors. The fact that in practically every line of manufacture 
and in nearly every field of enterprise men have seen fit to form 
associations to protect and advance their combined interests is, 
in itself, conclusive evidence that the utility of associations is 
generally recognized. When governed by enthusiastic officials, 
and when energy and intelligence dominates, a manufacturers’ 
association can frequently find means to bridge difficult chasms 
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which would greatly perplex an individual manufacturer if left to 
himself. 

The Mid-West Rubber Manufacturers’ 
its first year with a strong organization of officials and directors. 
and importance of the 


Association has started 


Each seems anxious to further the power 
Association and is willing to lend his time and ability to the cause. 
Various features of advantage will be developed by the officials 
in charge and the members will, without doubt, fully recognize 
and appreciate what is being accomplished in their behalf when 
they realize the results of the association’s endeavors. 

ensuing 
vice-presi- 


The following are the officers and directors for the 
John W. Maguire, president; John T. Christie, 
Preston E. Roberts, secretary; W. W. Todd, 
A. V. Conradt, John W. Maguire, 
chairman, the Brunswick-Balke-Collender’Co.; John T. Christie, 
Hawkeye Tire & Rubber Co.; Preston’E. Roberts, Perfection Tire 
& Rubber Co.; A. V. Conradt, Kokomo Rubber Co.; Marshall D. 
Wilber. Palmer Tire & Rubber Co.; C. Wright, Racine Auto Tire 
Co., and B. B. Felix, Featheredge Rubber Co. 


year: 
dent; 
secretary ; 


assistant 


treasurer; directors, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WASTE MATERIAL 
DEALERS, CLASSIFICATION FOR SCRAP RUBBER. 


CIRCULAR E. 


— STANDARD OF PACKING was adopted by the Scrap Rubber 
Division and approved by the Executive Committee of the 


1919, to 








Association on June 17, 1919, to be effective from July 1, 
Tuly 1. 1920, at which date a new circular will be issued 
All goods bought or sold under the following specifications are 
inderstood to consist only of domestic or Canadian manutfac- 
ire niess her it All grades of scra rubber 
shall be bought and veight, mill weights to govert 
and 1 wlowance for bagging or covering of any kind shall be 
Tt € T sh i ] ¢ ne sé lle r 
DELIVERY 
\ \ st e1 s ntaine bags, bales, 
; t r c r nd if shipped loose a harge of 
. except poanatetie . 
\ $ - s s 
At ¥ ‘ s On 1 At 
en i . re 
C.- ptr s ect sist of not less n 20 pounds 
Otherwise a charge f ,-cent all be n € 
D All up rubber of fore nufacture shall be bought C. I. F. port 
entry as f t ‘ s eigher’s tificate, seller to 
bear expens f s ¢ to same cc tions as govern 
REJECTIONS 
I Uy shall be re nable to the seller thin 
rt ys t ejection is received by him ar ipon 
pay \ < y ne 
s 2 shed within the € ntioned thirty 
ee : ¢ ake s sposition of the mate 
1 s t apy { re ted material is p 
Ise by } 
I When s t to a mill each grade of scrap rubber 
. acke . ndling oe " 
ent per | 
G All s | und free f t All scrap received 
‘ er, s s nts e paid f n the dr 
e1g Ss as N 
H \ t be i filled until the full quan 
ty wit < ‘ have beer ceived. 
reiectior hirty d te r e of 
eile t 
‘ 
EMBARGO 
I If through embars ery cannot be made at the time specified 
the ntract sha r shall be completed immediately on the 
fting of the embare 1 s of said yntract shal] not be changed. 
Notice of arg st | served by selle 
( ‘ ls appear italics 
RUBBER SHOES (Acre The deliveries of rubber 


BOOTS AND 


sist of rubber boots and shoes of domestic or 


Red, white, tan, and fancy colored shoes are not 
ew must he iry and free from dirt All cloth top 
ntrimme t soles or heels of rubber boots and 


removed shall not be accepted as 





RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES All rubber boots 


and shoes which are not black must be packed and sold separately, the 
grading and packing to conform to Article 1. 
2.—TRIMMED ARCTICS (Band). Must be closely trimmed and free 


leathe: 

(a)—UNTRIMMED ARCTICS. Must be free 

3.—TRIMMED TENNIS SHOES (Clam) 

trimmed; free from molded soles and leather 
(a)—UNTRIMMED TENNIS SHOES. Must be free from leather and 

molded soles 


4.—STANDARD 


of 
from leather 


Must be black; closely 


MIXED GRAY AUTO TIRES (Dirk). Must be 


frec from the following: All jet black tires, unguaranteed tires, heavy 
beaded tires, non-pneumatic or filled tires. Must not contain any hard, 
vxidized, burnt, single tube, motorcycle, stripped or badly worn tires, not 


tires containing leather or metal. 

4.-(a)—JET BLACK AUTO TIRES Must be free from all gray 
tires, unguaranteed tires, heavy beaded tires. non-pneumatic or filled tires. 
Must not contain any hard, oxidized, burnt, single tube, motorcycle, stripped 
or badly worn lLires nor tires containing leather or metal. 

5.—UNGUARANTEED TIRES (Earl). Must be free from heavy 
beaded tires, hard or oxidized, stripped, badly worn, and tires with leather 
and meial 

6—HEAVY BEADED TIRES 


idized tires, stripped, badly worn 


Must be free from hard or 
and tires with leather and metal. 
7.—BADLY WORN TIRES (Game). Must be free from hard or 
oxidized tires, heavy beaded and tires with teather and iron. A _ reason- 
able proportion of the tread must be on the tires. 
7..(a)—STRIPPED TIRES. Must be free from hard or oxidized 
heavy beaded and tires with leather and iron. 


(Farm). 


tires, 


8.—No. 1 GRAY AUTO TIRE PEELINGS (Hawk). Must be free from 
cloth, metal, ieather and jet black peelings 
8.-(a)—No. 1 JET BLACK PEELINGS Must be free from gray 
peelings, cloth, metal and lIcather. 
No. 2 GRAY AUTO TIRE PEELINGS (Iced). Must consist of 
peelings from autc _tire treads only and must be free from leather, metal, 





stripped auto tire bric and jet black peelings; also free of beadless auto 
tire stock, from which fabric has been pulled, known as Dykes or Dykes 
peciings. 


ACK PEELINGS 


from 


Must consist of peelings from 
leather, metal, stripped auto tire 
beadless stock from 


9.-(a)—No. 2 JET I 
tu tire treads only = be free 
peclings; also free of 


fabr and gray auto tire 
ich fabric has been pulled, known as Dykes or Dykes Peelings. 
10.—BICYCLE TIRES (Jade) Must be free from hard or oxidized 


tires. 
AND CAB TIRES (Kite). 
ushion tires. 


rRUCK TIRES ( 


res, wire and beaded 
li SOLID WAGON 
eta aby carriage and 


12 SOLID MOTOR 


Must be free from 


Lamp). Tires must be 2% 


es or over in diameter. Must be free from metal and tires with hard 
as and hber bases 
13 AIRBRAKE HOSE (Mask). Must be free from metal, hard or 
oxidized hose and steam hose 
14.—G ARDEN HOSE (Nai/). Must be % inch or over in diameter and 


rec fr rags, rope and cottoun-covered hose. 


15.—I \RGE HOSE (Oven). “pow hose must be one inch or over in 
ameter. Must be tree from metal, rags, rope, hard or oxidized hose and 
| cotton covered hose 

¢ ( 4 r IN Cc OV E RED FIRE HOSE (Park) Must be rubber-lined 
and free ‘ xidized hose 





17 No. 1 AUTO INNER TUBES (Quis). Must be strictly pure gum, 





ve floating es. free from crusty tubes, cloth metal, red and cloth 
atches 

18.—N 2 UTO INNER TUBES (Race) (Known as Compounded 
Tubes.) Mu 1 t “be standard tubes; free from crusty tubes, cloth, metal, red 
and cloth px S 

19.—No. 1 “BICYCLE INNER TUBES (Salt) Must be strictly pure 
gum, live floating tubes, from crusty tubes, cloth, metal, red and 
I patches 

Ne Z B ICYCLE INNER TUBES (Train). (Known as com- 


led Tubes Must be standard tubes, free from crusty tubes, cloth, 











etal, la cloth patches 
21 RED AUTO INNER TUBES (Utes Must be standard tubes, free 
from punchings, crusty tubes, cloth, metal and cloth patches 
2 No. | WHITI UBBER (Vase). _Must consist of strictly clean 
white soft druggists’ sundries and must be free from cloth and metal 
N WHITE RUBBER ¢ urd) Must consist of white horse-shoe 
. hite toys hite mechanical good nd to be free from cloth, metal, 
sty ur idized materi nd white soles and heels 
4 N WHITE RUBBER (Ware) Must consist of painted white 
rubber balls r toys from which the paint has been removed, and to be 
free fr ainted wainscoting, metal and hard or oxidized rubber 
No. 4 W HI rE RUBBER. Must consist of white jar rings and be free 
fror ] met and hard or oxidized rubber 
5 WHITE W RINGI R RUBBER (Wren). Mu be strictly white 
soft rubber. { from yello wringer rubber. hard or oxidized wringer 


26.—YELLOW W RING ER RUBBER (Xra 





Must be free from cloth, 
netal and hard r ‘ 
BLACK RUBBER (Yoke) Must be free from cloth, 
etal, crusty, hard or oxidized material, packing, stri pped matting, tiling, 
baby carriage tires, soles and heels 
28.—MATTING AND. P AC KING (Zero Must be free from Garlock. 


Crandall, and piston p , belting 
)r oxidized stoch 


29.—No. 1 RED RU BBt R (Yeast) 


and similar material, metal and hard 


Must consist of soft red druggists’ 


sundrics, free from mar ocolate, and other dark shades, also free from 
cloth and metal 

30.—No. 2 RED RUBRER (Yan!) Must consist of material such as 
red toys, bal's, mechanica! red Must be free from jar-rings, packing, hard 
or oxidized rubber, cloth, metal, soles and heels, and maroon and choco- 


jate-colored materials 


31.—RED PACKING (Yarn Must be free from hard or oxidized 
rubber, cloth and metal and discolored rubber and free from graphite 
packing 
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THE EDITOR’S BOOK TABLE. 


fp ANIMAL WITH SPECIAL 
Laucks, B. S. M. S._ First 


OILS, VEGETABLE 
Reference to Oriental Oils. By F. 
Edition, 1919. John Wiley & Sons, 4 New York. Chapman & Hall, 
Limited, London. (Cloth, 4%4 x 7% inches, 138 pages.) 


HIS valuable little book is intended primarily for the non- 

technical man in the oil trade. It gives the technical data 

and information required in every-day dealings in the oil trade, 
omitting more or less scientific matter. 


COMMERCIAL 


The book contains four chapters; in the first, oils are classified 
according to Lewkowitsch, their general properties and physical 
and chemical characteristics briefly described, together with the 
preparation of oils and fats from their raw materials. 

The second chapter is devoted to the detailed descriptions of 
the sources and characteristics of over sixty kinds of commercial 
oils, including vegetable, fish, marine and terrestrial animal oils, 
and waxes 

In the final chapter the uses of oils are briefly discussed and 
much interesting information is given. Reference is made to 
blown oils and the sulphurized oils used as rubber substitute; 
also to the less well-known fact that nitrated oils are used as 
rubber substitute. 

The book concludes with a tabulation of the properties of 
of the less common oils, weights per gallon of oil, etc., 
It will be appreciated as a handy 


well as by the practical 


many 
and a comprehensive index. 
book of reference by the chemist as 
dealer in oils. 


THE SIXTH NATIONAL FOREIGN TRADE 
Secretary of the National Foreign Trade 
New York City. Octavo, 650 pages. Cloth, 


OFFICIAL REPORT OF 
Convention. Issued by the 
Council, 1 Hanover Square, 
Price $2. 


Under the title of “Official Proceedings of the Sixth National 
Foreign Trade Convention,” the National Foreign Trade Coun- 
cil has issued a text-book on foreign trade, replete with informa- 
tion, advice and suggestion. This volume is a stenographic 
report of the proceedings of the convention held in Chicago 
April 24-26, 1919. 

Representing all parts of the world and all factors in foreign 
trade, from the production of raw material to the transporta- 
tion of the finished article, the deliberations and conclusions of 
this gathering are entitled to the most serious consideration. 
Especially is this true of the final declaration of the convention, 
printed at the front of the volume, if which the conclusions of 
the convention are set forth in a comprehensive legislative pro- 
gram, the first of its kind definitely laid down by the business 
men of the country 





NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 





HE PURLICATION OF HOUSE ORGANS OR EMPLOYES’ papers is a 

most helpful feature of welfare work. The “C.-H. Messenger,” 
published “for all Cutler-Hammer employees” comes from the 
Milwaukee, office of the manufacturing company of 
that name. The Independence Day issue, printed in red and blue, 
contains the names 300 employees who served their 
country during the war, and shows half-tone portraits of many 
of them. The little paper is replete with personal notes and fac- 
besides contributions from the various branch offices 


Wisconsin, 


of nearly 


tory news, 
of the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing Co in other cities. 
. & -s 


” 


“RUBBER LEAVES” COMES TO THIS OFFICE AS A BOUND VOLUME 
containing twelve numbers of a handsome little horse-organ pub- 
lished by the London Rubber Co., Aberdeen, Scotland, for dis- 
tribution to its customers. The earlier numbers contained eight 
pages, some of the later ones 12 pages of deckle-edge paper 
with heavy covers. There are timely hints to dealers, breezy 
business advice, information about rubber and rubber processes, 
sketchy stories with practical business points and advertise- 
ments of the specialties of the company, the whole artistically 


printed, with illustrations in half-tone on glazed paper “tipped 
in.” The volume is bound in half leather, and is well worth 
a place in the editorial library. 

- * - 

THe Ruspper Propucts Co., BARBERTON, OHIO, IS SENDING OUT 
a large circular, which can be utilized as a window poster to 
advertise its “Stronghold” tires, one side being printed in large 
type for quick reading, and showing a half-tone cut of the tire 
at least half actual size. The other side shows the magnified 
structure of the tire, with appropriate diagrams, half-tones and 
explanation. Another section pictures and describes the inner 
tubes made by the company. 

* * + 

“We WeELcoME Fair CoMPETITION” IS THE TITLE OF A CIRCULAR 
issued by the Portable Machinery Co., Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 
It tells how another firm is trying to market an imitation of 
the scoop conveyor and warns possible purchasers, as a suit 
for infringement of patent rights is now pending. 

7 * * 

THE RUBBER DEPARTMENT OF R. T. VANDERBILT Co., 50 EAstT 
42nd street, New York City, is sending to rubber chemists. 
superintendents and purchasing agents, valuable information in 
loose-leaf note-book form. 

. - . 

ButtetIn No. 22, WELLMAN-SEAVER-Morcan Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, comprises three charts giving the relations in 
any shaft between power, shaft diameter, torsional stress, and 


ISSUED BY 


speed. 
* * * 

Tue BurraLco Founpry & Macuine Co., BurraLto, New York, 
has published for distribution a concise 36-page “Popular History 
of the War,” by Merton M. Miller, assistant editor of “The 
Buffalo Express.” The booklet includes excellent maps of the 
various war fronts and a daily chronology, and is altogether 
worthy of preservation for ready reference. 

* * * 

Gutta PercHa & Rusper, Limitep, Toronto, CANADA, Has 
published a very neat little pamphlet picturing and describing the 
decorations of honor which have been and are being awarded 
by the British and French Governments for bravery, distinguished 
service or conspicuous gallantry during the Great War. Each is 
shown with the appropriate ribbons pictured in natural colors, 
while a history of the decoration, the requirements for its award 
and other facts are given. The company confines its advertising 
to a few pages at the beginning and end of thte book. The 
publication is small enough to fit in the pocket, and is therefore 
convenient to identify such decorations, and gives information 


as to ‘he reason for their award. 
* * * 
Tue Oak Tire & Rupper Co., Limitep, Toronto, CANnapa, 


sends out “The Story of the Royal Oak Tire” in handsome 
pamphlet form, illustrated with half-tone cuts, showing processes 
of manufacture. The full details of manufacture, from the crude 
rubber to the finished tire are described and pictured, the whole 
enclosed in a terra-cotta double cover, the outer one bearing the 
“Tougher than Oak,” an outlined landscape and an em- 
bossed representation of the tire. 


legend 


* ~ > 


THe Goopyear Tire & Rupper Co., Akron, OHIO, SENDS TO 
garage owners and tire dealers, a monthly paper entitled “Good- 
vear Tire News,” and another, “The Goodyear—a Family News- 
paper,” to the branch office of the company and to the employes. 
The former gives news of Goodyear products, racing news, prac- 
tical hints on tire repairing and for sale, wanted and business 
The news items are copiously illustrated with 


paper is one which any tire dealer will 


items. 
and the 


opportunity 

half-tones, 

appreciate 
The 


“Goodyear—a Family Newspaper”’—is devoted to factory 
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news and matter of inter members of the big Goodyear 
} 








family. Both publications are well printed and filled with items 
of interest to its chos« line of readers 
* 

THe Breeze MANUFACTURING Co., NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, HAS 
published a catalog of its flexible metal hose, tubing and ac 
essories, which contains a large amount of information, techni 
cal and commercia f the manufacture, advantages and uses 

metal over rubber for certain purposes, It sh he n 
struction otf s a 1et s and tubing and =the nethod of 
combu @ tne npe $s T eT vith the strength of 
mn 1c h hich 1ins tl some he latter 
the ! ‘ " ‘ t 1s nt is 
I acked witl s i e! vers the neta 
hose 1 this ( wit luck, wit " side 

VOvVE cot thers ive al ne ot 
I er sur ed Ss] i I i Chere are 
other forms, ea ! ind described, as are also a large 
( exi pl alves and accessories 
= > . 

[HE FIR E ! THE NATIO? \ 
Cla I I Ame i Rights in Mex a 
appeared, da é the orig and aur 
( tnis ga a s ma ga 

gy lex i < i voices tnt i t 
the United States, « s ea gres 
S101 acti e] 4 

; NIGH ; k j Ni k AND 
\ es r Ma i i came ind last 
I al I ss i ew editorial 
[ dis 1 ews and genera mation of im 
porta nd intere acturers motors, parts al 
A i tor I it lustr ne Unite States 
| M. Lin Schuste s striking for high ideal, and 
this initial numbe 1 the new policy is evidence f real 
progress owa 1 i me 
RUBBER TRADE INQUIRIES. 
7! inquiries that have already be answered; never- 
theless they are of interest not only in showing the needs 
the trade, but mse of the possibility that additional in- 
formation may be furnished by those who read them. The editor 


with him 





is therefore glad to have those communicate 


concerning the nature of 





rubber and fiber soles 


com positi n 
A request has been received for the addresses of golf- 


ball winding-machines 


(724.) Information is desired concerning a mealy white 
powder known as Ednoid 

(725.) A reader has inquired for the “Redmond” brand of 
tires 

(726.) A subscriber requests the addresses of manufacturers 
of tire flaps who are prepared to make immediate deliveries 

(727.) Information is desired as to who manufactures the 
Mathern tire-building machine. 

(728.) A subscriber requests information as to how brass 


valves may be cemented into air retainers 
(729.) The 
punching holes for valve bases in tube are requested. 


addresses of manufacturers of machines for 


TRADE OPPORTUNITIES FROM CONSULAR REPORTS. 
Addresses may be obtained from the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce or its district or cooperative officers. Re 
quest for each should be on a separate sheet, and state number 
(29,725.) The 


parts, tires and 


purchase and agency for the sale of bicycle 


accessories is desired by a wholesale firm in 


France. Cash on receipt of merchandise. Correspondence in 


French 


(29,738.) Rubber, reclaimed rubber, chemicals, sheetings, 


ibber machinery and rubber-makers’ tools. 


\ firm in Australia desires to purchase an agency 


hosiery. rt 
(29.812. ) 
for accessories and tires. Terms, cash against documents or 90 
per cent 120 days after sight; also consigned stock t 
sold. 
(29,816.) A firm in 


to be placed in touch with manufacturers and exporters 


be paid as 
Trinidad, with agents in this country, 
desires 
of automobile tires and accessories; 

(29,833. ) 
sale of tires and rubber goods. 
A commercial agent from Norway 


ited States, for the 


also cycle accessories. 

Agencies are required by a firm in brazil tor the 
Correspondence in 
vho is in the 


Engl 
(29.872. ) 
desires to secure sale in his 


U 


country otf 


agencies 





overshoes and all kinds of rub er goods 


The purchase of crude rubber is desired by a com- 


rubber 
(29. 876 ) 


pany in Norway Cash against documents. 


(29.881.) Large quantities of rubber heels are ré 


mporter in Belgium. Quotations c. i 


"1 
lis} 


English 


respondence may be in 








(29,886.) A merchant in Italy wishes to represent exporters 
f druggists’ and surgical rubber sundries. Correspondence in 
alian 

(29,931.) A merchant from France who is in this country 
lesires to purchase rubber goods from manufacturers ly for 
Roumania 

29,948. ) \ firm Persia desires to purchase bbe er- 
shoes. Quotations should be given c. i. f. Persian por Pay- 
ne 1pon arrival of goods. Correspondence in Fret 

(29,956.) An importer Switzerland desires to purchase 
rubber shoes. Quote c. i. f. Rotterdam or Genoa. Cash against 

uments. Correspondence in German. 

29,968.) A Belgian firm desires to purchase rubber shoes. 
Quote c. i. f. Antwerp. Cash against documents. Correspondence 
may be in English 

(29,984.) An American firm desires to secure from manufac- 

sole agencies for Dutch East 


turers of rubber machinery the 
| Cash against documents in the United States 
THE OBITUARY RECORD. 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT OF WESTINGHOUSE SHOPS. 
O* AR OTTO, general superintendent of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co. plant at Essington, Pennsylvania, 
lied June 30, the result of an automobile accident three days 
previous, 

He was born in Manitowoc, Wisconsin, January 2, 1859, and as 
a young man served an apprenticeship in the machine shops of 
the Chicago & Northwestern Railway, working at his trade 
in various Wisconsin cities, later going to the Northern Pacific 
Railroad shops in Tacoma, Washington, and the Oregon Short 
Line shops at Salt Lake City, Utah. 

He came East in 1898 to superintend the shops of the Chica- 
go & Northwestern Railway at Chicago, Illinois, which position 
he held until June, 1909, resigning to accept the position of 
general superintendent of the Westinghouse Machine Works at 
East Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. When this concern built its new 
plant at Essington he supervised the installation of the ma- 
chinery there, and later, in February, 1918, was transferred to 
that plant as general superintendent. He is survived by his 
widow, a daughter and three brothers. 

GLENN SUTHERLAND, WIFE OF Harry S. Voruis, 
The Rubber Association, died 
at the home of her mother in Waltham, Massachusetts. Mrs. 
Vorhis was 30 years of age and had been an invalid for some 
time, having spent the past year at Saranac Lake, New York. To 
Mr. Vorhis the sympathy of his many friends in the ‘rade is 


ALBERTA 


formerly secertary of recently 


extended 
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The Rubber Trade in Great Britain. 


By Our Regular Correspondent. 


ing per pound in raw rubber on the ratification of peace 


| IS NOW RECOGNIZED that the prognosticated rise of one shill- 

is unlikely to occur. 
America, and Singapore it is evident that the demands of the 
Central Powers, large though they may be, can easily be met 
without undue pressure on the market, though it is expected 
that the price may go up three or four pence per pound. Of 
course things would have been different if the output had been 
stringently reduced, but with the large output not interfered 
with by the war the present level of prices was only to be 
expected 

With new rubber at ls. 8%2d. per pound and oil substitute up 
to 10d. per pound it is not surprising that there has been a 
latter from such branches of the trade 


The position of the substitute 


lessened demand for the 

as are customarily large users. 

trade will also not be rendered any easier by the reimposition 

of government control over oils, owing to the profiteering which 

has come into play since restrictions on trading were removed. 
WATERPROOF CAP COVERS. 

The proofing branch is now almost wholly occupied again on 
civilian work, new government orders having ceased. One ques- 
tion of the movement is the disposal of large quantities of spe- 
cial goods, such as waterproof cap covers, which the authorities 
evidently think it is not worth while putting into store. Con- 
sidering the short time in which such goods were ever used by 
seems a pity that they were made to 
the manufacturers, I 


troops in active service it 


such high-class specifications; many of 


understand, advocated a lower quality as being quite good 
enough to answer the purpose required, but their representations 
appear to have been unavailing. As regards cap covers, there 
does not appear to be any public demand for them which would 
encourage a merchant to bid for those at disposal, and it would 
seem that their ultimate destination is the reclaimers’ works. 
This sort of thing is not peculiar to the rubber trade, because 
we hear of metal goods and chemicals that appear to have no 
market but the scrap heap. 
SOLVENT NAPHTHA. 

The cessation of war work has resulted in a considerable fall 
in the price of solvent naphtha, present quotations being 1s. 10d. 
to ls. 1ld. per gallon. I note that the American figures for 
solvent naphtha and benzol have alsq been much reduced, and 
are now lower than they were. This was only to be expected 
considering the great increase in the output during the last five 
years. This fall in the price of solvent cannot be without its 
effect upon the various proposals with regard to the recovery 
of solvents in rubber works. It is well known that very little 
has been done in this way in the past because the matter is not 
so simple as it appears to be. The subsidiary advantage that 
it rendered the atmosphere of the spreading rooms much more 
pleasant for the war-people did not appeal with any force to 
manufacturers who held the opinion that the recovery plant 
could be worked only at a loss. Such a plant has, however, 
been adopted in several cases by card clothing manufacturers, 
the machinery having beer put in thirty or, perhaps, forty years 
ago by the Liverpool firm of Siddeley & Co., Limited, not now 
in existence. 

These machines work with ether, and are of a type which is 
now chiefly found in tropical countries. The reason why the 
card-clothing manufacturers with their limited number of spread- 
ing machines were more attracted by solvent recovery plants 
than were the rubber proofers was because the refrigerating 
plant was also used for freezing the blocks for cut sheet and 


Owing to the large stocks in England. 


for supplying cold water to the cutting machines. The actual 
recovery of naphtha does not exceed 30 per cent of the original 
naphtha used. Proposals, I hear, are now before the rubber 
trade in which a plant will be erected on a new system giving 
a guaranteed recovery of a higher figure, and the matter is there- 
fore one worth careful consideration by the trade 

I do not know the details of artificial leather manufacture, and 
be that the process which is said to be giving satisfactory 
leather work 


At any rate, after the stagna- 


it may 


results in American artificial works may not 
equally well in a rubber works. 
tion of the last 30 years it is interesting to hear of the problem 
being resolutely tackled again and by those who express them- 
selves as confident of its proving a financial success 


CABLE WORKS CHANGES HANDS. 


The old-established insulated cable works of Connolly Broth- 
ers, Limited, Blackley Vale Mill, near Manchester, was sold at 
auction on June 17, 1919, as a going concern. The sale was 


by order of the High Court resulting from the action of Wood 


vs. The Company, 1911, and should have taken place some years 
age. During the war, however, the concern has been profitably 
worked by a receiver and a great deal of governmer rk has 


been carried out. At one time the firm bought its prepared rub 


ber from rubber manufacturers, but at a later date, as in the case 


of other insulated wire firms, it installed its own rubber machin- 


ery. All of the buildings and plant were included in the sale, 
the stock to be taken over by the purchaser at the auctioneer’s 
valuation, the probable 
as somewhere in the neighborhood of £20,000. 
With regard to the Vogelsang patents, which had 
amounting in 


figure for this being put by the auctioneer 


been worked 
by the firm at a royalty recent to about 
£1,000, it stated that an had 
which the purchaser of the works would have the benefit of the 
The rubber 
calenders and the Krupp lead-covering machine were singled out 
for special mention by the auctioneer, the latter being a machine 
of high merit which cannot be duplicated, and special reference 
was made to the enameling for which the company 
has long been noted and the details of which will pass into the 


Although there was a crowded attend- 


years 


Was arrangement been 


made by 


patents without any further payment of royalty 


pre ocesses 


purchaser’s possession. 
ance at the sale it was soon clear that the bidding was restricted 
to two, who raised the initial bid of £15,000 to £35,500, at which 
figure the concern was sold. 

CALLENDER’S CABLE COoO., LIMITED. 

The annual report shows a profit on the last year’s working 
of £134,968 compared with £121,784. The dividend of 12% per 
cent. is really the same as that of 25 per cent declared last year 
as the capital has been doubled by the distribution of bonus 
shares from the reserve. The report lays stress on the trading 
difficulties likely to be experienced, but is couched in an opti- 
mistic vein. The shareholders have nothing to complain of in 
the present report, though some of them expected to receive 
more. At the present quotation for the £5 shares, the return is 
6% per cent. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP. 

The editorial under this heading in the June issue of THE INDIA 
RvuBBER WorRLD seems very apposite in these Bolshevistic days 
when everyone is wanting more money for doing less work, and 
labor is clamoring for the nationalization of this and that indus- 
try under the idea that all will be well if the private capitalist 
is done away with. One may be excused for referring to the 
topic because, in these parlous days, if you meet a man in the 
rubber trade, the conversation does not, as of old, run on tech- 
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nical matters, the markets and so on, but rather on labor prob- 
lems and where they are going to land our past industrial posi- 
tion. There is no that the borrowed money so lavishly 
paid by all the belligerents to war workers has had a very 
me that much more 
pam- 


doubt 


unsettling effect upon labor, and it seems to 


might have been done by speeches or the issue of free 


phlets to bring home to the people certain of the laws—if we 
may call them so—of economics. 

The opinion is largely held that if a government can find at 
once as many millions as wants for war time, it may as well 


go on doing so in peace time and let everybody be well off. Very 
» controvert such fallacious reasoning, and 

the talking has been left to the 
article referred to that nationaliza- 


little has been done 
in general too mucl labor 
agitator. I gather from the 
tion of industries is being advocated in America, so we seem to 
same boat, though America has this advantage that 


1 fetish of restricted output such as is 


be in the 

her labor does not make 

prevalent in this country 
BRITISH PETROLEUM. 

the petroleum requirement of the rubber trade 

from home stills. The large refinery of 

at Swansea is nearing completion, and 


It looks as if 
will soon be satisfied 
the Anglo-Persian Co 
there is a lot of excitement about the government borings in 
Derbyshire, where the oil is now flowing in quantity from one 
of the wells. This oil is not to be distilled in the local sur- 
roundings where it is obtained, but is to be sent to Scotland 
for treatment at the headquarters of the Scotch oil shale indus- 
try. As a solvent I may say that petroleum spirit has never 
been generally used in our rubber trade, preference having been 
given to coal-tar naphtha and shale naphtha which have always 
been available in quantity 

SYNTHETIC RESINS. 

The paragraph on “Redmanol” in the June issue of THe INpra 
RusBer Wor tp is of more interest to the rubber trade, more par- 
ticularly the vulcanite branch, than is perhaps generally recog- 
nized. Since the first patents of Bakeland in 1909, a consider- 
able amount of work has been done in America and Germany on 
synthetic resin and quite recently research has been devoted 
Whether there are any patents that 
There 


on the 


to the subject in England 
would withstand an action at law seems rather doubtful. 
are now, however, a large number of based 
original Bakeland reaction of condensing phenol with formalde- 
hyde. Redmanol, I gather, is formed from phenol and hexa- 


methylene tetramine, and its physical properties appear to be of 


processes 


a high order. 

The list of uses to which these synthetic resins will be put is 
undoubtedly destined to be far longer than is at present the case, 
already replaced vulcanite in many of its 
It is a matter of scientific 


although they have 


applications to quite a large extent. 


interest how very mpletely the phenol or carbolic acid loses 


its distinguishing smell when it is converted into the hard resin- 
ous body. Under certain conditions of use, however, such as 
excessive heat and friction, the smell reasserts itself, and I have 
heard of complaints being made on account of this. Like rub- 


ber, these synthetic resins can be compounded with mineral mat- 
ter or other inert organic matters though this has to 


hef 


be done 


re the material attains the condition in which it is described 


as being as hard as steel 


MISCELLANEOUS FOREIGN NOTES. 
PIRELLI CABLE SHIP LOST. 
& June 17 THE CABLE SHIP Cifta di Milano, formerly the prop- 
erty of Messrs. Pirelli, of Milan, Italy, and Southampton, 
England, struck a rock and sank in the Straits of Messina with a 
loss of twenty-six lives. Among the deaths reported are those 
of Italo Brunelli, general inspector of Italian Posts and Tele- 


graphs; Professor Jona, one of the leading authorities in high- 


tension work, and Signor Pinelli, of the Pirelli staff of experts. 
Through the prompt assistance of other vessels 101 of the 
crew were saved. When Italy entered the war the Government 
took over the Pirelli cableship, and at the time of the disaster 
Messrs. Pirelli had chartered her from the Italian Navy in order 
to lay a submarine cable for the Italian Government. 


GERMAN SYNTHETIC RUBBER. 

Early during the war period German manufacturers were 
overwhelmed with the call for batteries for submarines. The 
larger types required batteries of 220 cells of 4,500 hours’ 
capacity, weighing 80 tons and costing about 250,000 marks. 
During 1917 there were placed in service 86 submarines, and 
in 1918, i0 to 14 under-sea boats were added monthly. With 
practically no crude rubber, the need was serious, but F. Bayer 
& Co. produced a synthetic rubber which successfully substi- 
tuted the genuine gum in the manufacture of battery boxes. 
This firm produced about 150 tons monthly, at a cost of 37 
marks per kilo ($3.96 per pound). 

The “Tagliche Rundchau” states that the Bavarian Postal 
Administration has been experimenting with tires of synthetic 
rubber on its post automobiles, and has pronounced the result 
satisfactory, as far as service is concerned, but that the cost 
of raw material is much higher than that of natural rubber. 
The material is manufactured in Bavaria exclusively by the 
electrotechnical industry. 

A RUBBER FACTORY IN CHINA. 

The proposed rubber factory in China will use Malayan plan- 
tation rubber and Chinese cotton fabrics and manufacture 
rubber boots and shoes and hard and soft rubber sheets for 
electrical rubber goods. The manufacture of cycle and motor 
car tubes and tyres is contemplated. 


CRUDE RUBBER STANDARDS BASED ON TECHNICAL 
EXAMINATION. 

Regarding the pamphlet entitled “Conditions Governing Singa- 
pore Standard Qualities,” issued by the Chamber of Commerce 
at Singapore, Dr. A. Van Rossem, director of the Netherlands 
Government Information Service, states that the following 
specifications are apparently based upon a superficial examina- 
tion of the rubber. 

18. First latex crépe shall be weil prepared dry rubber of good 
juality, of even color, and free from all stains, spots or traces of 
oxidation 

19. KF. A. Q. ribbed smoked sheet shall be clean, tough rubber, 
tree from mold, dampness, under or oversmoked sheets. Slight 


traces of air-bubbles may be allowed, but at the discretion of the 
Standard Qualities Committee. 


Those engaged in the examination of crude rubber on a 
technical basis have come to the conclusion that the quality 
of crude rubber cannot be judged by its outside appearance only; 
m the contrary, in many cases the quality of the rubber can be 
judged only by vulcanization experiments. 

The best proof is that the producers in Java, Sumatra, and 
also the Federated Malay States, conduct rubber experiment 
stations to improve upon the manner of preparation by making 
technical examinations of the prepared product. Both the 
Centraal Rubberstation at Buitenzorg and the Department of 
Agriculture at Kuala Lumpur (Federated Malay States) possess 
a complete technical installation for the examination of rubber, 
while the General Experiment Station of the A. V. R. O. S. at 
Medan, Sumatra, is installing a laboratory for the benefit of 
the rubber plantations. 

In this connection, a report from E. Baillaud, Secrétaire 
Général au Conseil d’Administration de l'Institut Colonial de 
Marseille, concerning the question how Marseilles could be made 
a first-class crude rubber port after the war, stated that one of 
the first steps to be taken is the establishment of a service for 
the technical examination of crude rubber. 
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Recent Patents Relating to Rubber. 


THE UNITED STATES. 
ISSUED JUNE 3, 1919. 


O. i,305,260. Valve for pneumatic tires, tanks, etc, utilizing air under 
pressure. Earnhart, assignor to Safety First Devices 
Co.—both of Indianapolis, Ind. 
1,305,261. lalve for pnet matic tires, tanks, etc., utilizing air under 
pressure. C,. B. Earnheart, assignor to Safety First Devices 
Co.—both of Indianapolis, Ind. 
1,305,262. Valve for pneumatic tires, tanks, etc., utilizing air under 
pressure. C, B. Earnheart, assignor to Safety First Devices 
Co.—both of Indianapolis, Ind 
1,305,263. Valve for pneumatic tires, tanks, etc., utilizing air under 
pressvre. C. B. Earnheart, assignor to Safety First Devices 
Co.—both of Indianapolis, Ind. 
1,305,264. Valve for pneumatic tires, tanks, etc., utilizing air under 
pressure. C. B. Earnheart, assignor to Safety First Devices 
( both of Indianapolis, Ind 
1,305,265. Valve for pneumatic tires, tanks, etc., utilizing air under 
pressure. C. B. Earnheart, assignor to Safety First Devices 
Co.—hboth of Indianapolis, Ind 
1,305,266. Valve for pneumatic tires, tanks, etc.. utilizing air under 
pressure. C. B. Earnheart. assignor to Safety First Devices 
Co.—both of Indianapolis, Ind. 
1,305,552 Tire valve H. P. Kraft, Ri dgewood, N.. 5, 
1,305,622. Reinforced pneumatic inner tube for tires. C. R. Rawdon and 
J. Heitmann, St. Louis, Mo 
1,305,682. Demountabie rim for tires. R. W. Ashley, New York City, as- 
signor of 1% to F. Oberkirch, St. Marys, Pa. 
1,305,683 Demount able rims for tires, for wire wheels, etc R. W. Ashley, 
ew York City, and F. Oberkirch, St. Mary§, Pa. 
1,305,709. Fountain mark ng-brush. C. A. Garvey, Clayton, Mo. 
1,305,812 Metal and rubber shoe-sok E. E. N ambe rt, Attalla, La. 
1,305,819. Resilient tire for trucks. R. G. McMullen, Portland, Ore 
1,305,82( Vehicle wheel with solid rubber tire. C. Macbeth, Birminghan 


1,306,011. 
1,306,055. 
1.306,130. 
1,306,184. 
1,306,243. 


1,906,245 


1,306,305. 


1,306,334. 


1,300,548. 
1,306,594. 
1,306,454. 
1,306,495. 


1,306,724 


1,306,742. 


1,306,787 


13 16,800. 
1,306,814. 
1,306,816. 


1,306,828. 


1,306,957. 


1,306,996. 


1,307,010. 


1,307,036. 


1,307,123 
1,307,129. 
1,307,164. 


1,307,190. 


1,597,195. 


1,307,208. 


1,307,386. 
1,307,423. 


1,307,461. 


1,307,473 


assignor to The Dunlop Rubber Co., Limited, Westminster, 
London—both in England. 
Crutch tip. M. Atlas, Jacksonville, Fla. 


ISSUED JUNE 10, 1919. 


Automatic life-saving device. J. Horak, Chicago, Ill 

Automobile tire. W. C. Fleisher, Hackensack, Minn. 

Inner tube. L. D. Tibbets, Clayton, Wash. 

Syringe H. S. Jones, Kansas City, Mo. 

Woven cartridge-belt with elastic warp in front. W. Acht- 
meyer, Middictown, Conn 

Pressure gage for tire valves. J. A. Bowden, Los Angeles, 
Calif., assigror to .\. Schrader’s Son, Inc., New York City. 

Mouth-piece for feeding-bottles. F. R. Graham-Yooll, Leith, 
Scotland. 

Reinforced tire casing. A. H. Gruber, Evanston, II. 

Separable gas-bag for airplane. J. N wis, Detroit, Mich. 


Fountain pen. A. L. Sowerby, Baconsthorpe, Holt, Eng. 


Resilient vehicle wheel. O. G. Worsley, Chicago, Ill. : 
Valve-cap for automobile tires. T. D. Millyear, Springfield, 
Mass. 


Barker, London, Eng. 


Divisible rim for tires. J. C. 
assignor to Ferguson 


Pneumatic tire L. H. Ferguson, 
Corp.—both of Ithaca, N. Y 
ISSUED JUNE 17, 1919. 
Pneumatic tires with interliner. A. T. Schyllander, assignor of 
te C. E. Adamson—both of Toledo, O. 
automopile fender with elastic 
Chicago, II. 


Tire 


Resilient 
Bowling, 


covering. E. B. 


Pneumatic mattress. M. G. Stevenson, Orange Lake, Fla. 

Hose supporter. F. H. Childs, Stroud, Okla. 

Demountable rim for tires. J. R. Holcombe, New York City. 

Dental syringe for cement. W. R. Howard, Newport, R. I. 
(Continuation of earlier applications.) 

Demountable rim fer tires. S. R. McKay, assignor to The 
McKey Co.—both of Cl -veland, O. 

Demountable rim for tires. J. Foster, assignor of % to H 


Becker and % to O. Nordwald—all of El Paso, 
Shoe with vulcanizable middle and outer soles. 

assignor to Apsley Rubl 
Elastic garment-fastener. C 


ex. 
Pr. B. 


Brown. 





W. Kinsman, New York City. 


Pneumatic tire. H. Bretscher, assignor of 35/100 to F. Spitz- 
ner—both of New York City. 

Resilient tire. S. D. Hartog, St. Louis, Mo. 

Hose clasp. E. Karadaghli, Chatham, N. 

Resilient tire and adjustable rim. F. B. Turner, assignor of 
% to L. W. Duval—both of Ocala, Fila. 

Tire-repair device F. B. Dunlap, assignor of % to E. C. 
Stricker—both of Tulsa, Okla. 

Pneumatic fountain pen. J. F. Gardner, Kansas City, Mo. 

Tire with studs projecting through eyelets in tread when in 


mud or on soft ground, retracting when on hard surface. W. 
E. Muntz, Londen, Erg 

Resilient wheel. M. Philipp, assignor to National Auto Wheels 
Corp.—both of Wausau, is 

Valveless syringe. S. Dickinson, Rutherford, N. 


J. 
Demountable rim for tires. L. H. Perlman, New York City. 
ISSUED JUNE 24, 1919. 


Film-holder for X-ray apparatus. H. 
Landing, N. 
Detachable mhene heel with reinforcing plate embedded in body 


F. Waite, Whitestone 


portion. L. Smith, S. D. McOsker, and J. Simpson—all 
of Enid, Okla. 
aw tire-rim with locking device. T. A. Smith, San 


José, Calif. (Continuation_in part of previous application.) 
Demountable split tire-rim. K. er, assignor to Universal 
im Co.—both of Chicago, Til. 


1,307,650. 
1,307,750. 


1,307,731. 


1,307,737. 
1,307,769. 
1,307,770. 
1,307,782. 


1,307,809. 


,308,0 


1,368,0 


29 
6c. 


97. 


1,308,268. 


1,308,375. 
1, 
1,308,427 


308,4 


1,308,5 


1,308,6 


16. 


>= 


61. 
16. 


24,699 


is 
125, 


93. 


17. 


Fountain pen. W. A. Haskins, West Somerville, Mass. 
Resilient tire. M. Freedman, Brookline, Mass. ; 
Automobile fan-beit of rubberized woven fabric. (CC. C. Gates, 


assignor by mesne assignments to The Gates Rubber Co.— 





both of Denver, Colo. 
Metal-protected rubber heel. W.¢R. Hildebrand, Chicago, IIl. 
Inner tube. F. E. Bessler, Akron, O. 
Inner tube. F. E. Bessler, Akron, O 
Fountain pen with electric light. A. Lawres, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cushion wheel. <A. S. Duffies, Markesan, Wis., and F. Mead, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Pneumatic surf mattress. H. B. Marshall, Long Beach, Calif. 
Cushion tire. W. R. Miller, Elizabeth, N. J. 
Diving armor with waterprooi outer suit. E. Niehoff, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (Renewed March 21, 1919.) 
Cue tip. A. O. Olafson, assignor of % to G. A. Brockway— 
both of Scobey, Mont 
Foldable bath- tub. E. Volters, St. Louis, Mo 
Rubber dust-cap for valve. R. O. Williams, Vicksburg, Mich. 
lire valve. H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood, N. J 
Rubber heel IT. S. Peden, New York City 
Cushion heel. E. D. Stalfort, Baltimore, Md 
ISSUED JULY 1, 1919. 
Elastic attachment for corsets. A. M. Anchorstar, New York 
Lit 
Tire valve and pressure gage. J. Buchek, Oak Park, IIl. 
il ne teat-cuy R. B. Disbrow, St. Paul, Minn. 
g achine teat-cuy W. H. and M. Koch, Indepen- 
dence, la 
Garment supporter. H. Moore, New York City 
ey cg water-bucket, with handle. Wagner, Grantwood, 
ee . Hoemel, New York City, and C. J. Vieau, Brooklyn, 
N, 
Parachute with inflatable expander K. S. Satre, Hecla, S. D. 
Cushion tire. C. H. Gunn, Emeryville, Calif. 
Combined hot-water and douche bag. with transverse web por- 
tion. Laborde, New York City. 
Life-preserving suit B. C. Teeters, Ballclub, Minn. 
Demountable rim for tires. E. J. Bergman, Vincennes, Ind. 
THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
ISSUED JUNE 17, 1919. 
Rubber pad fe tomobile pedals. G. H. Rives, New York 
City, U. S. A. 
ISSUED JUNE 24, 1919. 
Typewriter eraser and means of attachi to typewriter. F. A 
Johnson, University Place, Neb., U. Ss. y" 


ISSUED JULY 1, 1919. 


Suction cup. C. M. Wolcott, New York City, and S. and I. 
Myerberg, assignees of % of the interest, both in Baltimore, 
Md.—all in U S. A. 


ISSUED JULY 8&8, 1919. 
w-out patch. W. C. Wood, Minne apolis, Minn., U. S. A. 
smountable rim for tires. W. M. Butler, Calistoga, Calif., 
S 
New 


-both 


F. R. 
both of 


tire-valves. A, Schrader’s Son, Inc., 


of H. P. Kraft, Ridgewood, N. J. 


" for bolts on 
York City, assignee 
in U. S. A 
Hoof-pad for horses, with lower tread portion of rubber 
Button ai id G. W. Dunn, assignee of % interest 


Scranton, Pa., U. S. A 

Demountable rim for tires. I. D. Walter, J. Brinker- 
hoff, assignee of 8/15; B. F. Cole, 1/10; T. Flournoy and J 
G. Grant, 1/20 each; J. W. Grant and S. A. Latimer, 1/50 
each all of Harrisburg, Ark; and F. and di. C. Shauver, 
1/26 each, both of Nettleton, Ark.—all in U. A. 


assignor; J. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
ISSUED JUNE 4, 1919. 

Infant’s outdoor removable 
A. E. White, Lane, London, 
Manufactvring Block, 

L. 3. A.) 

Gutta percha-insulated 
Ateliers Otis-Pifre, 
accepted.) 


pad. 
(Venus 
Minn., 


waterproof 
Eng. 
Minneapolis, 


garment, with 
88 Chancery 
Co., Boston 


Société Anonyme 
Paris. (Not yet 


joint-making packing. 
161 rue du Courcelles, 


Security bolts for tires, with heads of rubber compound, fabric 
and rubber, etc. G. W. Beldam, Boston Lodge, Windmill 
Road, Ealing, and A. U. B. Ryall, Glamorgan House, Brent- 


ford—both in Middlesex. 


ISSUED JUNE 12, 1919. 


Rubber-lined hose coupling. F. Reddaway & Co., and J. Mus- 


kett, Cheltenham street, Pendleton, Manchester. 

Demountable rim for tires. C. F. Rubdsam, 233 Broadway, New 
York City, U. S. A. 

Fressure gage for tires. M. C. Schweinert, 226 Palisade ave- 


nue, West Hoboken, N. J., U. (Not yet accepted.) 


Tire vilve. ; Kraft, 219 Godwin avenue, Ridgewood, 
N. J., U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) 
ISSUED JUNE 18, 1919. 

Rubber button. A. Ryner, Parliament Mansions, Victoria 


street, Londen. 
Joint-making packing. J. 
Glasgow. 


T. Croll, 25 Royal Exchange Square, 


Chemica] Patents will be found on pages 632, 633. Machinery Patents on pages 635, 636, 
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125,376. Detachable rubber heel P. Mengarini, 13 via Cola di Rienzo, 114,516. Representation of a stencil inclosing the words AMERICAN 
Rome Zinc L. & S. Co., AZO, LL-—zine oxides for use as paint 
125,384 Nut for us vit tire-valves. HH. P. Kraft, Godwin avenue, pigments. American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., Boston, 
Ridgewood, N. J., U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) Mass., and St. Louis, Mo 
114,517. Representation of a stencil inclosing the words AMERICAN Zinc 
ISSUED JUNE 25, 1919. L. & S. Co.. AZO, LLL—zine oxides for use as paint pig- 
125,506. Improvements in artificial lim! T. B. Thompson and W. D ments. American Zit c, Lead & Smelting Co., Boston, Mass., 
McKinnon, 30 Willeott Road, Acton, Middlesex —- and St. Louis, Mo. 
125,552 Driving mechanism for toys, employing elastic cord R. A 114,520. Representation of a stencil inclosing the words AMERICAN 
Elton, Claremont, Clarendon Road, Putney, London Zinc L. & S. Co., AZO, ZZZ—zine oxides for use as paint 
5,571 Externally applied studs for boots, with rubber protector. H eipeemte. American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., Boston, 
T. Stephens, Tahoona, Ferryside, Carmarthenshire - fass., and St. Louis, Mo s 
125,582. Golf-practicing apptiance. C. F. Smith, 2 Lafayette street, 14,831. The word Russert within on oval—woven cartridge and other 
White Plains, XN. Y., U. S. A. (Not yet accepted.) Seven —— belts. The Russell Manufacturing Co., Mid- 
123.638 ‘ iaphraems pressure-opers t anis n recordi __ dletown onn 
i —- 0 ts, et "Aaronauti : cal pode y 0 a. tony 16,062. The words Horsesnor Goop Luck Heer above representation 
33 Chancery Lane, London of a horseshoe and the words Racine Auto Tire Co.—molded 
704. Demountable m for tires. J. Martin, 1020 Arayle street. rubber_and composition cushion heels and heel lifts. Racine 
Gleasou . : Auto Tire Co., Racine, Wis. 
Manometer with rubber sleeve, etc. M. Walker, School of 116,184. Representation of a denture bearing the words Naturat GuMs 
Tec Ae © He street, Manchester, and A. E. | —artificial denture. Dr. T. J. King—Clarence W. King, 
Scancs Strat Harborough Road, Ashton-on-Mersey, iia D. D. S., Inc 2 Boston, Mass. , 
Cteestdee 116,840. The words Las-Srik in fancy letters—fabric and rubber repair 
5,756. Improveme n neck of hot-water bottles, etc A. D. Ingram, : patches. Las-Stik Patch Manufacturing Co., Hamilton, O. 
London India Rubber Works, Felstead street, Hackney Wick. 116,920. The word_Texsnep—waterproof textile fabrics. Eastern Fin- 
com ea _ ishing Works, Inc., Kenyon, L ak 
757. Improvement . of hot-water bottles, etc. Same inventor 117,175. The words Tir Top -nursing nipples, etc. Whitall Tatum 
oa Me -_—T? ss _ Co., New York City. AF 
- Improvement in socket { stopper of hot-water bottles, ete. 117,113. The word Paratot -waterprocf textile fabrics. Eastern Finish- 
Sa . tor as Nos 3.756 and 125,757 ing Works, Inc., Kenyon, I. ‘ é 
117,223. The word XLO—rubber tires and tubes. Excello Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
The word Beastestos—brake lining. “Scandinavia” Belting, 
NEW ZEALAND. Limited, London, Eng ‘ : 
ISSUED MAY 29. 1919 Representation, of the ship Mestomer—snast tubes and tires. 
- , Mi cegrnythe. Ss fT Sica Pp Waikato fayflower Rubber orks Co., Braintree, Mass. 
+ A UKING-Macaie : Sirfeet, Firongia, ar Representation of the ship Mayfower-—hot-water bottles, 
‘ 





syrmges, etc. Mayflower Rubber Works Co., Braintree, Mass. 





41,3¢ Temporary bottle-stopper of vulcanized rubber. A. H. Thomp- 117,732. The word MayrLtower—inner tubes and tires. Mayflower Rub- 
76 Pitt street, Sydney, N. S. W assignee of G. ¢ . Maas, ber Works Co., Braintree, Mass. “ 
Milroy avenue, and W. Young, “Wilmay,” Len 117,734. The word Mayriower—hot-water bottles, syringes, etc. May- 
street th of Kensington. flower Rubber Works Co., Braintree, Mass. 
= 117,873. The word Erco—rubber and composition soles and heels. Essex 
Rubber Co., Trenton, N. 
THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 117,988 The word “Rerarpeau”’ quoted waterproofing preparation for 
PATENTS ISSUED, WITH DATES OF APPLICATION. wearing apparel and textile fabrics. Pearson Rotece Corp., 


New York City 












































489.96 é 1918 I rovements t to wheels tc $9@ 20e . 
489,964. (May 6, 191 _ = Seer » ete. H 118,485. The word Dotpnin—rubber garden hose. Simmons Hardware 
429.990 li —_ om Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
0,17 17 le life-saving belt. H. Mathouillot om 
490,19 wheel for vehicles. T. Smodlaka at ae THE DOMINION ‘OF CANADA. a 
490,20 M: ) vements in split or demountable rims 24,393. The word SrttKktastic—suspenders and garters. The Dominion 
f. ~ T bon _ Susper der Co., Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. 
490.265 May 25 3 Improvements in tubes for pneumatic tires 24,439. The words Suvr-On—belting, hose, and packing; rubber and 
C. R. Rawdon. J. H. Heitmann. and C. D. Hall fabric interliners: friction cloth; tire putty; rubber paints; 
20,7 28-487 ,766 March 8, 1918.) First certificate of addition to the rubber and canvas footwear; weather stripping, rubberized 
patent taken out November 27, 1917, for improvements in sheeting; and rubber rolls. Dunlop Tire & Rubber Goods 
abd elts i similar articles. F. G. Baugatz _Co., Limited, Toronto, Ont. ; ; 
490,313. (July 7, 1914.) Puncture-proof pneumatic tire 4. Allirol 24,448. The word Security on representation of a tire—automobile tires 
490,387, (June 6, 1918 sisal calles ensker for das sabe and accessories. H. C. Hatch, Montreal, Que. . 
{. Gava de Courcelles, Paris, France 24,469. he words Ticer Branp and the representation of a tiger’s 
490,405 1918 r pmeumatic tires. Société Michelin head in a circle—rubber roofings, «tc. Thos. Birkett & Son 
Co., Limited, Ottawa, Ont. : 
490.418 8. 1918 Improvements in automobile tires. W. I. 24,471. The word Transport—rubber tires and tubes. The Canadian 
Fairbanks-Morse Co., Linited, Montreal, Que. 
490.4 1, 1918 Improvements in the joints of artificial limbs 24,477. The word Husu—chewing gum, etc. Frederick Webb Brooke, 
; Dorrance ; Toronto, Ont 
490,485 me 13, 1918.) Improvements in artificial limbs F. H. 
Critchle} : DESIGNS. 
490,493 + *,/4 1918 Device for forming air chambers in tires. THE UNITED STATES. 
; O. 53,41 Tire. Patented Tune 10, 1919. Term 14 years. L. 
Davis, assignor to Revere Rubber Co.—both of Providence, 
D AR ? 53,426. Automobile wheel. Patented June 10, 1919. Term 14 years. 
TRADE M KS W. J. P. Moore, New York City. 
THE UNITED SATES. 
QO. 1 319 Represe f a seal on a ribbon, bearing the mor 
grar MCS neumat tire and tube patches Motor Car S, ! a | UW 
Supply Chicag I}! j = = 
108.7 3¢ The wor Arti ; fruit-jar rubber Acme Rubber Mar | 
iacturing ( Trenton, N. ] 
109,695 Representatior fa lossal inflated red rubber life-belt inclos 
me the word Jrrry ove the we rds“THe Cartripce Dogs . 
Tt nd a girl ir bathing suit and a sailor leaning against 
pposite s s of t elt—life-belts of rubber, with a sealed 
ompress r tube for arging. Jiffy Life Belt Manutactur 
g Cor New York Cit 
111,974 The wor Booster—sho now ma Je of leather Unite i States. \ ‘A Im) 2) 
Rubber ( New Brunswick, N. J., and New York City. 
111,975 The word Ros« shoes, now ma . of leather United States = 
Rubber ( New Br inswick, N. J., and New York City 22 - 7 ~ 
111,979 The words Spor ! ' shoes, now made of leather United 33,410 25,427 53,479 
State s Rubt Co., New Brunswick, N. J., and New York 53,427. Pneumatic tire. Patented June 19, 1919. Term 14 years. I. R. 
City : a . : Renner, Akron, O., assignor to The B. F. Goodrich Co., New 
111,980 The word A CR shoes, now made of leat! er. United York City 
gg R r Co., New Brunswick, N. J., and New York 53,479. Tire or tire-casing. Patented June 17, 1919. Term 3% years. 
ane ity : , so e bina c Wright, assignor to Racine Auto Tire Co.—both of Racine, 
4 Se i v Ls . »v 7 3 ar a3 come u i 
oth The United States ‘Rubber Co., < —— 
“198 ne ee ae ON, - ; THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 
2Qo4 workers clothin o abdric, aoric an . s 
States erro Co., New Brunswick 4,591. Resilient semi-pneumatic wheel. Patented May 10, 1919. Joseph 
City . : _ Monkhouse, Guelph, Ont. Ka 
112,460 women’s, and children’s shoes, boots, 4,602. Garter. Patented May 17, 1919. Kitchener Suspender Co., Lim- 
leather, suitable fabrics, rubber, or a ited, Kitchener, Ont. 
combination of two or more of these materials. E. Haye 28 
Soe Mom West Cis . -inaeg THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
112,605. Representation of a school-house in silhouette, resting on a 5,751. Rubber heel. Patented January 16, 1919. H. Victor, 37 boule- 
rectangle, the two superimposed on a circle—rubber erasers, vard du Temple. Paris. 
etc 5,791. Vulcanized and calendered belting bearing the words Romans 
113,785. The word DoRo—belting, hose, and machinery packing. The M. C B. Patented January 16, 1919. Manufacture de 


Doermann-Roehrer Co., Cincinnati, O. Caoutchouc de la Dréme, Romans, Dréme. 
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The Review of the Crude Rubber 


ULY WAS A QUIET MONTH in the crude rubber market, due to 
the apathy of both buyers and sellers to agree on prices. As 
visible supplies were ample and arrivals for the month 

promised to be unusually heavy the manufacturers were not in- 
terested, moreover, holders anticipated heavy buying on the 
resumption of trade with Germany. The failure of this move- 
ment together with the break in sterling exchange and a lack of 
demand depressed the market and prices weakened. Sellers, how- 
ever, refused to make concessions in accord with the buyers’ 
views and the market became dormant. 

The indicate the 

plantation and South American Para rubber. 

PLANTATION Hevea: July 1, first latex crépe, spot 42% 

July-September, 43; October-December, 4414, and January-June, 
July 24, first latex crepe, spot 40% cents ; 


following quotations price movement of 


cents ; 


1920, arrivals, 46 cents. 
August-September, 4034; October-December, 43; January-June, 
1920, arrivals, 45 cents. 

July 1, ribbed smoked sheets, spot 41% cents; July-September, 
4214; October-December, 43%, and January-June, 1920, arrivals, 
45 cents. July 24, ribbed smoked sheets, spot 39%4 cents; August- 
September, 3934 ; October-December, 42, and January-June, 1920, 
arrivals, 44 cents. 

July 1, No. 1 amber crépe, spot 39 cents; August-December, 
39%, and January-June, 1920, arrivals, 41% cents. July 24, No. 1 
amber crepe, spot 37 cents; August-December, 37, and January- 
June, 1920, arrivals, 39 cents. 

July 1, No. 1 roll brown crépe, spot 30 cents; July-December, 
July 24, No. 1 
and 


31; and January-June, 1920, arrivals, 31% 
\ugust-December, 29; 


cents. 
roll brown crepe, spot 29% cents; 
January-June, 1920, arrivals, 30 cents. 

SoutH AMERICAN ParAs AND CAUCHO. 
islands fine, 47%4; 


July 1, spot prices 
upriver coarse, 32; 
islands coarse, 21, and Cameta coarse, 22 cents. July 24, spot 
prices on these sorts were: upriver fine, 5434; islands fine, 48; 


upriver coarse, 32; islands coarse, 21, and Cameta coarse, 22 cents. 


were: upriver fine, 55; 





NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Following are the New York spot quotations, for one year 
ago, one month ago and on July 28, the current date: 


August 
1918 July 1, July 28, 
Free Rubber 1919 1919 
PLANTATION HEVEA— 

First latex epe seeee 63 @ 40 @ 41 @4i1! 
Amber crépe No. 1........ 69 @ 38 @ 38 @ ‘ 
Amber crépe No. 2.......++ 69 @ 37 @ 37 @ 
Amber crépe No. 3.. oe 538 @ 36 @ 36 @ 
Amber crépe No. 4 : 57 @ 35 @ 35 @ 
Brown crépe, thick clean.. 60 @ 36 @ 35 @ 
Brown crépe, thin clean... 60 @ 36 @ 35 @ 
Brown crépe, thin specky.. 50 @ 34 @ 32 @ 
3rown crépe, rolled 44 @ 2914 @ 29 229 


Smoked sheet, ribbed, stand- 


ard quality ..... pxea 62 @ 39 @ 40 i 
Smeked sheets, plain, stand- 
ard quality.. ; oe 61 @ 37 @ 39 @ 
Unsmoked sheet. standard 
quality .. . 60 @ 36 @ 38 @ 
Colombo scrap No. ! 46 @ 30 @ 32 @ 
Colombo scrap No. 2 : 44 @ 28 @29 30 @ 
EAST INDIAN— 
Assam crépe . ee 60 @ *56 @ *58 @ 
Assam onions ‘oun 54 @ @ a 
Penang block scrap........ @ *38 @ *40 @ 
PONTIANAK— 
Banjermassin " a 1s @ 14 @ 13%@ 
Palembang .. oi ; @ @ 144@ 
Pressed block ° 25 @ 25 @ 21%@ 
Sarawak ; @ @ ll @ 
SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS— 
Upriver Gime .....sccccee 68 @ 55% @56 54% @55 
Upriver medium bined 63 @ 51 @ *52 @ 
Upriver coarse 40 -@ 344 @ 32 @ 


Market. 


August 1, 





1918, July 1, July 28, 
Free Rubber. 1919 1919 
SOUTH AMERICAN— 
PARAS— 
Upriver weak, fine...... 56 @ 46 @ 39 @ 
Islands, fine..... - 59 @ 48 @ 48 @ 
Islands, medium . ania a 43 @ *44 @ 
Islands, coarse ........ 27 @ 21 @ *21 @ 
Madeira, fine ........ @ 57 @ 554%@ 
Acre Bolivian, fine...... @ 564@ 55 @ 
Coe, GRE vcs cenecs 28 @ 22%@ *22 @ 
Peruvian fine .......... @ 54 @ 53 @ 
Tapajos fine ... : ‘ @ 53 @ 534@ 
CAUCHO- 
Lower caucho ball...... 36 @ 0%@ 29 @ 
Upriver caucho ball..... 4) @ 48 @ 48 @ 
MANICOBAS— 
Ceara negro heads .. 38 @ "25 @ “— «& 
Ceara scrap ..... . 37 @ *30 @ *29 @ 
Manicoba (basis 30% loss 42 @ 34 @ *32 @ 
washing and drying) 
Mangabeira thin sheet... 4) @ 38 @ *38 @ 
CENTRALS— 
Corinto scrap ...... ene 38 @39 35 @37 31 @ 
Esmeralda sausage ....... 39 @ 35 @ 31 @ 
Camtees GOURD cic vocvcosces 29 @ 34 @ 31 @ 
Central scrap and strip.... @ 32 @ 29 @ 
Central wet sheet, 25%.. a 2 @ 20 @21 
Guayule, 20% guarantee... 35 @ 25 @ 25 @ 
Geagule, GFfcccccccccccces 48 @ 36 @ 35 @ 
AFRICANS— 
Niger flake, prime.... one 28 @ @ @ 
Benguela, extra No. 1, 28%. 33 @ "24 @ 24 @ 
senguela No. 2, 324%%.... 29 @ "26 @ 25 @ 
Congo prime, black upper. 5 @ 38 @39 3s @ 
Congo prime, red upper.... 48 @ *34 @ 35 @ 
Rio Nunez ball.......... 55 @ @ @ 
Rio Nunez sheets and strings a a @ 
Conakry niggers ........+. a @ @ 
Massai sheets and strings. . 55 @ vr @ 
GUTTA PERCHA— 
Cee TE cc cc cnscuss ‘ 23 @ 25 @ 22 @ 
Red Macassar ....... asad 300 @ 3.15 @ 2.60 @ 
BALATA— 
Block, Ciudad Bolivar...... 71 @ 75 @ 7 a 
SUED. sveconvees 61 @ @ 61 @62 
POMOMB 2c cccccccecs 59 @ 50 @60 48 @ 
Surinam sheet ..........+0s 95 @ 1.05 @1.10 93 @94 
amber 97 «a @ 94 @95 


* Nominal. 


RECLAIMED RUBBER. 
The market has continued dull and featureless, which is ex- 
pected at this time of the year when buying is usually confined 
to routine orders and occasional replacement lots. The prepara- 


tions being made by footwear, insulated wire and mechanical 


goods factories for a good autumn business are favorable signs 


for reclaims. Prices have not changed. 


NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 


Jury 26, 1919. 


Subject to change without notice 
Standard reciaims 


ee Tr rrr Ib. 3 @ «35 
Friction bacedenlsgwonnekes ane série 30 @ .35 
Mechanical ..... ‘ rT lb 11 @ 4.12 
ed re Ib. 20 @ .25 
BED Shius60cdavndsnvterecéyonneenuas lb. 14M@@ .15% 
Tire, auto lb 146 @ 16% 
truck . intense ere lb 12 @ 13 
WO. cewseccecenios swiiesdaseehhesseuneene 24 @ .25 


UNDER DATE OF JUNE 24, ADVICES FROM AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND, 
report the resumption of the crude rubber market at that port. 
Direct imports from the Dutch East Indies are being received 
and find a ready sale, latex being quoted Fl. 1.20 and ribs, Fl. 1.15 
per one-half kilo 
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COMPARATIVE HIGH AND LOW SPOT RUBBER PRICES. 






July 
1 1918 191, 

PLANTATIONS— ; 
First latex crepe $0.42 @$0.39%% t 2$0.63 o 67 @ $0.65 
Smoked s € 4 z 38 2 l ¢ 67 i 6 

PARAS— 

J r ‘ i 5 68 a 68 ¢ i 
‘ arlien " $ > 4 1 
Islands i ] 7 1 7 ( t S 
Car i z 8 1 
| 
THE MARKET FOR COMMERCIAL PAPER. 
5 ‘ fir situa 1, Albert B. Beers, broker in crude 
: N 68 Wi street, New York City, 
advise is 
2 g! and rom out 
y ' pe r pe cen 
WEEKLY RUBBER REPORT. 
GUIHRIE & CO., LIMII Singapore, 1 rt [J 
At t ve ) ! need yes is a 
tr ' the st Ww 4 
f if ¢ gt l l as 74% 
cents g le s + cents 
} me pale ¢i l ce ve Oo 
Fine bt i leclined \% 
cent I 
I i g 
Ss g | ‘ 
Sing rP 
= Lor 
Shee 4 id i /11% 
SI ¢ g i 1/10% 
Shee 4 7 = . 
Crépe r ' > l ( a 2/ OW 
Crépe, g > 74 ¢ @ 1/11% 
Crépe ° 64 Vs a l/ 8% 
Crépe, 58 2 @ i/7h% 
Crépe 2% @ i/ S&% 
Cre l/ 1% a l/ 2% 
oO p = eS 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES RUBBER EXPORTS. 

It is stated by ar ff 1 cablegram from Kuala Lumpur that 7,308 tons 
of plantatic t ¢ from t Federated Malay States in 
the h of M s ag st 664 s April and 5,851 tons in the 
corre ding n ear I il export for five months of the 
present was r with 35,396 tons in 1918 and 
33 ‘ 19 ( a es stics e appended 

1918 
Tar 1 , 7.588 7.16 
Fel 7 820 0.809 
Ma O88 0,679 
Ay 7,428 7,664 
\[ : 7 7 5.85 308 
als 467 é 43,62 
STRAITS SETTLEMENTS RUBBER EXPORTS. 

An official cablegra from Singapore states that 15,845 tons of rubber 
were exported from Straits Settleme ports in the month of May, com- 
pared with 10,848 tons April and 7 tons in the corresponding month 
last year The al x for five months of the present year was 
77,666 tons, compared with 35,665 tons in 1918 and 30,741 tons in 1917. 
Appended are 1 ve statistics 

1917 1918 1919 

Januar s 3,562 4,302 14,404 

Fe 6,495 2,334 15.661 

Ma 8,299 8,858 20,908 

Apr 6,103 6,584 10.848 

Ma 6,282 13,587 15,845 
Totals 30,741 35,665 77 ,66€ 

Transhipments May 1919), 2,132 tons 


RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS FOR CEYLON. 
IMPORTS. 


January 1 to June é. 
A 


a 
1919, 




















Crude rubber 1918 
From Straits Settlements .............+. pounds 1,471,419 1,087,026 
India Sa ee eee ree eee 1,188,046 612,757 
Burma an the ntrie 3,107 seoedes 
Tota 2,662,572 1,699,783 
EXPORTS. = + _—— eesece 
January 1 to June 2 
Cr l 18 1919 
To Uni ) 6,325,796 15,227,401 
Bel EES 29,121 
Franc : 22,430 330,010 
Victoria .. 91,975 89,785 
New South Wa 156,567 91,700 
United Stat 9,866,909 33,634,370 
Canada and Ne l ] 2,565,606 260,016 
India 1,079 1,977 
Straits Settle Sonu 424 
lapar 136,818 191,741 
Totals 9,167,180 49,786,544 
hese r argoes for transshipn to New Zealand, other 
f pendencies 
by t Ce er Ce ’ 
PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM JAVA. 
Three Months 
March Ended March 31. 
we . pemnimceiiaa: waco 
918 1919. 1918 1919. 
Holland wettest . aa~keen 120,000 
England 173,000 1,659,000 1,019,000 
ne , lS eer 167,000 
United States 292,006 1,864,000 2,060,000 5,035,000 
Canada .. ame nak, | mlimileeats 20,000 
Singapore 58,006 459,000 377,000 1,391,000 
Japan 8,00 59,000 238,000 125,000 
Australia 51,000 ec 117,000 
Other countries aie’ 0° éenmdsae 11,000 
Totals wes 358,00 2,773,000 4,334,000 8,005,000 
Ports of origin 
Batavia ; 0,000 1,081,000 2,348,000 4,033,000 
Samarang 3,009 133,000 53,000 156,000 
Soerabaya 5.00 1,432,900 1,933,000 3,463,000 
Other ports 127,000 sovces 353,000 
Totals 58,00 2,773,001 4,334,000 8,005,000 
PLANTATION RUBBER EXPORTS FROM MALAYA. 
These figures include the production of the Federated Malay States, but 
not of Ceylon.) 
January 1 to March 31, 
- — od - . Jan.1 
Port to Feb. 28 Totals, 
Sweitenham. Malacca. Penang, 
To United King 
dom ...pownds..12,561,200 ...... —e 3,512,400 16,073,600 
The Continent e 6,507,200 
Japar 211,200 8,334,000 
Ceylor : ; 50,000 
United States 
and Canada... 90,528,400 pecned . 2,052,400 92,580,800 
Australia . $8,000 88,000 
China (Hong 
OS Re ee ee ee oeeees 
Other < or 64,800 64,800 
Totals kk errs 5,776,600 123,698,400 
For the year 
1918..pounds 225,100,000 837,600 12,479,200 238,416,800 
tor the year ‘91 ‘ 
For the year 1916 
Por the veai 191 
og 8 fe ee 


(Compiled by Barlow & Co., Singapore.) 


EXPORTS OF INDIA RUBBER FROM MANAOS DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1919. 








NEW YORK, 

EXPORTERS Fine Medium. Coarse Caucho. 
Stowell & Co kilos ; a 133,450 
Tancredo Porto & Co 81,585 14,704 5,995 20,716 
General Rubber Co. of Brazil 103,387 7,699 17,479 45,435 
T. G. Araujo , , 30,960 10,240 
T. A. Mendes & Co 10,50 oresnne 
Amorim Irmaos 5,44 12,691 260 
Simfronio & Co 7,015 306 1,628 737 
Higson & Feall.... we 

Totals, Mandos 207,967 23,709 88,752 210,838 
In transit, Iquitos 837 17,104 268 5,922 

Totals ...... 208,894 40,813 89,020 216,760 


undos, Brezil.) 




















EUROPE. 

—— - — —— A -__— —, Granp 
Totals Fine Medium. Coaise. Caucho. TorTats TOoTALs. 
33,450 65,055 8,273 15,883 51,470 140,681 274,131 
143,000 8,330 9,288 8 rere 33,000 176,000 
174,000 +e rind vesdeas wedtiees ened’ 174,000 
41,200 10,147 1,440 41,227 73,268 126,074 167,274 
10,540 - ie ebeeee e0enees 20,022 30,562 
i? § ~thet’  eexeeea. pS eeonbes (ebsteus <ettnat 18,390 
10,686 snebee eessene ‘enednns  ivenddee.  ‘secanbs 10,686 
aoe 8,490 1,288 214 9,992 9,992 
531,266 112,044 20,289 72,706 124,730 329,769 361,035 
24,131 6,611 2,748 3,754 21,498 34,611 $8,742 
555,397 118,655 23,037 76,460 146,228 364,380 919,777 











S $i sSéSessosss J 
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CRUDE RUBBER ARRIVALS AT ATLANTIC AND 
- PACIFIC PORTS AS STATED BY SHIP’S 

MANIFESTS. 

PARAS AND CAUCHO AT NEW YORK. 





Mixed 
Fine. Medium Coarse. Caucho. Rubber. 
June 24. By the S. S. Panama, from Cristobal. 
G. Amsinck &Co., Inc. «0.2652 0 coneee TED seseas Sivaua 
June 30. By the S. S. Alban, from Maceio. 
Fe GO, ceccdxse tess -_— 
Meyer & Brown..... %35,200 ...... 63, ‘800 199,700 411,600 
Paul DBertuch........ 18,519 118,529 Gee cevces 
Gaston, Williams & 
Wigmore ....... 15,2 15,680 51,520 17,920 *76,160 
iNeuss, Thesslein & 
EA wicks eenecess on000% 
VOSIOUB cocecccocs S nieddei (Manone 83,000 
June 30. By the S. S. Alban, from Manhes. 
General Rubber Co. fk | Pere 4,480 SPUD cscess 
VOR « cctvctcns ie <6te. ennben saneee 2410 
June 30. By the S. S. ‘Alban, from Para. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc. secssc ccosces GERD 190,700 11500 
H. A. Astlett & Co... 35,000 20,000 53,000 68,000 446,000 
>Poel & Kelly.. 217,600 69,200 130,800 328,000 411,878 
June 30. By the S. S. Mayaro, from Trinidad. 
Yglesias & Co., Inc.. ..... eae 
S. Amsinck & Co., Inc. DEE keante saeeee OheNen “eeann® 
General Export & 
Commercial Co. 171 ‘eo sates eeeees 
Juty By the S. S. Dunstan, from Manaos 
Poel & Kelly.... - 79,094 10,153 46,963 ...... : 
WED kod 6anseses 2129 24 ~. ee 29 
Bales, Peruvian and Mollendo. *From Manaos also. 
“Cases. *Angostura. 
‘Including medium ‘Packages, including 1 
*Camera. Bales and cases 
PLANTATIONS. 
(Figured 180 pounds 1 t the ale or case.) 
Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds. 
May 27. By the S. S. Yomei Maru, via Yokohama, at Seattle. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Ltd. Kobe London 95,040 
June 2 ty the S. S. Suwa Maru, via Yokohama, at Seattle. 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Colombo ew York 30,240 
Peet & Beis cc nedcaves Colombo New York 26.880 
TUNE By e S. S. Billiton, at San Francisco 
Aldens’ Successors, Ltd. Batavia San Fran 56,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. tatavia San Fran 598,000 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Soerabaya San Fran 298,000 
General Rubber Co...... Asahan (Sum.) New Yor k) 312.900 
Belawan New York f 312,900 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha... Soerabaya San Fran 10,800 
Edward Maurer Co., Inc. Soerabaya New York 2,16¢ 
Various ..... Batavia New York 83,160 
Tune 6. By the S. S. Ke Vancouver 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. Seattle 217,080 
F. R. Henderson & Ce New York 174,520 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. Singapore \kron 177,660 
William H. Stiles & Co. Singapore New York 94,500 
I fhe Ce ‘ Singapore Vancouver 56,000 
. yh o., Inc. Singapore New York 257,600 
The United Si alaysia: 
Rubber Co Singapore Seattle 246,400 
he United 'M: alays an 
Rubber Ca. ccccese Singapore New York 44,800 
Eves Stern & Co......0. Singapore New York 112,22 
Foel & Kelly.... eaue Singapore New York 80.001 
Vernon Metal & Produce % 
Coe., TMG. cccvescocece Seattle 44,640 
E. Joustead & Co Seattle 11,160 
Tune 16. By the S. S. Grayson, via Shanghai, at Tacoma. 
The B, F. Goodrich - Singapore Akron 337.680 
J Johnstone & Co. 
eo cheated ene halted Singapore New York 51,480 
. T. Johnstone & Co., 
i -- ktteeccheh anions nen Tacoma 50,400 
Frank P. Dow & Co.... Singapore Tacoma 61,200 
Tune 18. fy the S lops, via Yokohama, at Akron. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. ° Hongkong Akron 371,700 
Various ...cccces navéed Hongkong Akron 387,900 
June 18. By the S. S. Colombia, at San Francisco. 


Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co. we coe 


June 18 
The B. F. Goodrich Co.. 
Rubber Trading or 
General Rubber Co...... 
Fred Stern & Co....... 
The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co. 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Various ; 





ie the S. S, 





Hongkong 


Methven, 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 


Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 
Singapore 





Pounds. 


Akron 


at Vancouver. 


Akron 

New York 
New York 
New York 


Akron 
New York 
New York 
Seattle 


82,440 


546,480 

33,600 
829,600 
134,424 


1,786,604 


Total 
Pounds. 


66,000 


493,575 
15,449,280 


44,750 
1,488,000 


24,640 
45,100 


275,100 
220,000 


757,478 


*1,060 
633,000 


22,000 


136,210 
9,210 


Totals. 


95 040 


57,120 


1,361,020 


500,760 


82,440 


June 24. By the S. S 
L, Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Pell & Dumont, Lnc.. 
R. F. Downing & Co.... 
Various 


June 24. By the S. S. 
Aldens’ Successors, Inc. 
J. T. Johnstone & Co., 

Ir Cu tee meee eee eee eeee 
The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co. ¢caee' _ 
The Goodyear Tire & 

Rubber Co. ...... ee 
VOR cosccecesoescsee 
VERSES cccccedcsces eee 

June 27 By the S. S 
po eee ° 

June 27. By the S. S. 


United States Rubber Co. 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
J Henderson & Co. 
William H. Stiles & Co. 
acific Trading Corp. of 
Ame rica 
G. Ryckman, Inc 
Raw Products Co....... 
Chas. T. Wilson Co., Inc. 
Rubber Trading > ee 
L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
Fred Stern & Co. 
Hadden & Co...... 
Meyer & Brown, Inc 
Poel & Kelly 
Kawaharal Co. .....00. 
Balfour, Williamson & 


Desmond & Co. 


D. ° 
Thos. A. 
The Goodyear Tire & 


Rubber Co.... 


W. R. Grace & Co.... 
W. R. Grace & Co...... 
Various tnbcerweseaue ° 
arious +e 
June 28 By es. S 
VORIOUME cccceccoccenes ° 
TuNE 30 By the S. S 


Willi im H Stiles & Co.. 
*. R. Henderson & Co.. 
Thos. A, Desmond & Co. 


June 30. By the S. § 
Various 


Tune X By the S. S 
Va BS saviensevscsene 
June 3 By the S. § 
Grave 2 ©? Serer 
June 30. By the S. S 
Var | errr ee eee ee 
Jury 1 By the S. S. M 
General Rubber Co...... 
Pennsylvania Rubber Co 
J._T. Johnstone & Co., 
A.  nicenynsnbe nena 
F. R. Henderson & Co.. 
William H. Stiles & C 0.. 
Charles T. Wilson Cx 
eer eee eee 
Stein, Hall & Co., Inc.. 


Obalski & Sweeney, Inc.. 
Raw Products Co....... 
: Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 
vel & Kelly. eee 
k awara Company 
red Stern & Cx ° 
The Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. 


4. C. Fox & Co. 5 ie Seow 
Federal Products Co.... 
Meyer & Brown, Inc.... 
Vernon Metal & Produce 
i. svasatesoun<oséae 
Edw: ard Maurer Co., Inc. 
Taeger & Co., of London. 
Balfour Ww illiamson & 
Mk <seantanns.cceteaes 
Peninsular Trading 
SOG. cdsacénisseeee 
Winter, Ross & Co ** 
Mexican rude Rubber 
Co. 


E. S. Kuh & Valk Co.... 
Various 


Jury 2. By the S. S 
United States Rubber Co. 


F. R. Henderson & Co. 
Charles T. Wilson Ca. 
B.. «s0ecauecns +ss00s 
W. R. Grace & Co...... 
Thornett & Fahr....... ° 


L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. 


Shipment ee 
from: to: Pounds. Totals. 
Port Augusta, at New York 
London New York 560,000 
London New York 153,900 
London New York 67,500 
London New York 174,780 
956,180 . 
Soerakarta, at San Francisco. 
Soerabaya New York 100,800 
Soerabaya San Fran. 51,300 
Batavia San Fran. 433,680 
Soerabaya Akron 7,540 
Soerabaya Akron 64,080 
Batavia San Fran. 19,800 
—— 697,200 
Yetorofu Maru, at San Francisco. 
Singapore San Fran, 122,400 122,400 
Lowther Castle, at New York. 
Singapore New York 1,843,520 
Singapore New York 930,240 
Singapore New York 350,640 
Singapore New York 238,500 
Singapore New York 62,280 
Singapore New York 43,560 
Singapore New York 40,320 
Singapore New York 18,000 
Singapore New York 11,200 
Singapore New York 1,187,200 
Singapore New York 246,194 
Singapore New York 300,780 
Singapore New York 392,000 
Singapore New York 224,060 
Singapore New York 167,760 
Singapore New York 54,720 
Singapore New York 36,000 
Belawan New York 180.000 
Pt. Swet'ham New York 70,200 
Belawan New York 25,560 
Penang New York 176,400 
Singapore New York 93,440 
6,692,574 
Defiance, at New York. 
London New York 44,460 44,46 
Empress of Asia, at Vancouver 
Hongkong New York 87,300 
Hongkong Seattle 66,420 
Hongkong New York 44,820 
———emm $98 540 
rduna, at New York 
Liverpool New York 1,440 1,440 
l Lorraine, at New York. 
Havre New York 10,620 10,620 
pse, at New York. 
Hongkong New York 9,720 9,720 
rduna, at New York, 
Liverpool New York 1,440 1,440 
, t at New York. 
Singapore New York 920,640 
Singapore Jeannette, Pa. 442,180 
Singapore New York 441,540 
Singapore New York 207,180 
Singapore New York 61,386 
Singapore New York 50,400 
Singapore New York 44,800 
Singapore New York 21,420 
Singapore New York 20.160 
Singapore New York 672,000 
Singapore New York 657,464 
Singapore New York 570.960 
Singapore New York 590,645 
Singapore New York 505.980 
Singapore New York 333,000 
Singapore New York 217,980 
Singapore New York 194,220 
Singapore New York 103,140 
Singapore New York 88,920 
Singapore New York 55,080 
Singapore New York 53,640 
Singapore New York 45,180 
Singapore New York 45,000 
Pt. Swet‘ham New York 36,000 
Singapore New York 15,120 
Singapore New York 34,200 
—— 6,428,229 
City of Rangoon, at New York. 
Colombo New York 224,000 
Colombo New York 10,080 
Colombo New York 128,900 
Colombo New York 90,000 
Colombo New York 25,200 
Colombo New York 11,200 
489,380 
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Ec lward Maurer Ci 


Edward Maurer C¢ ; ; 
: General Rubber Co... 


Rubber Trading Co 


Pablo Calvet s Co 


U nited Melayelen 


American Trading 


Chas. T. Wilson Co., 


Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Pablo Calvet & Co. 


" Amsinck & Co., Inc.. 





South & Central 
Chas. T. Wilson Cx 

Jung 20. By the S. S. 
Epble Calvet & Co 


. Amsinck & Co., Inc.. 


via Hongkong, at New York. 
k 27 


a T. Wilson Co., 
Pecifie Trading Corp. “¢ 























Shipment Shipped 
from: to: Pounds. Totals. 
Singapore New York 638,400 
Singapore New York 54,180 
Singapore New York 49,500 
Singapore New York 278,820 
——— 1,070,780 
m Murray, at New York. 
Colombo New York 156,800 
Colombo New York 72,440 
Colombo New York 33,600 
Colombo New York 107,712 
Colombo New York 56,070 
Colombo New York 22,400 
- 449,022 
ipanto, at New York. 
Hull New York 4.500 4,500 
is 1 excess 
BALATA 
rr ? t New York 
Port Limor New \Y k ( 
ianca, at New York 
Cristobal New York 10S 
Cristobal New York 450 
: — 500 
efiance, at New York. 
London New York 3,906 3,900 
llamo, 
Cartagena New York 3,90 3,900 
( ristobal New York 9,60 
Cristobal New York 450 
Cristobal New York 9,906 
19,950 
idvance 
Cristobal New York 1,050 1,050 
Saronia, at New York 
London New York 3,150 3,150 
Lakehurst, at New York. 
Cristobal New York 26,700 
Cristobal New York 4,65( 
Cristobal New York 3,300 
Cristobal New York 3,004 
Cristobal New York 2,250 
oo - 39,909 
ven, H. F. Hodges, at New York 
Cristobal New York 4,501 
Cristobal New York 300 
—- — 4,800 
Maraval, at New York. 
Trinidad New York 29,850 29,850 
3. Gen. O. H. Ernst, at New York. 
Cristobal New York 10,950 
Cristobal New York 3,000 
— 13,959 
Mayaro, at New York. 
Trinidad New York 34,350 
Trinidad New York 26,400 
New York 1,950 
Trinidad __- 62,700 
CENTRALS, 
Garillo, at New York, 
Port Limén New York 900 
Port Limén New York 300 
Se 1,200 
San Jacinto, at New York, 
Havana New York 720 720 
Alamo, at New York, 
Cartagena New York 6,200 6,200 
3. a Colon at New York. 
Cristobal New York 700 700 
. Grecian, at New York 
Caracas New York 400 400 
S. Lakehurst, at New York. 
Cristobal New York 400 400 
5. Gen H. F, Hodges, at New York. 
Cristobal New York 25,000 
Cristobal New York 15,500 
Cristobal New York 4,700 
Cristobal New York 2,000 
— 47,200 
Mexico, at New poet 
Havana New York 27,100 27,100. 
Lake Hilson, at New York 
Cristobal New York 1,500 
Cristobal New York 800 
———— 2,300 
. Maraval, at New York. 
Trinidad New York 38,700 
Trinidad New York 18,500 
——— 57,200 . 
Gen. O. H. Ernst, at New York. 
Cristobal New York 7,200 
Cristobal New York 4,100 
Cristobal New York 3,200 
Cristobal New York 1,000 
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Totals. GUTTA PERCHA. OFFICIAL INDIA RUBBER STATISTICS FOR THE 
Shipment Shipped UNITED STATES. 
from: to: Pounds. Totals. 
Jury 5. By the S. S. Karimoen, at New York. IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
VERIOED ccccesccesceses Soerabaya New York 45,300 45,300 Mav 
on Va 
0,780 Juty 7. By the S. S. Sommelsdyk, at New York. ove = ae 
United Malaysian | Rubber 1918. 1919 
Ce., Led. .... -  Soerabaya New York 52,500 52,500 . ; ‘ a 5 ee peat I, 
UN MANUFACTURED—free Pounds. Value. Pounds Value. 
India rubber: 
GUTTA SIAK. Pee PO cickacees err 165,219 $46,044 
Jury 1, By the S. S. Monmouth, at How. ¥ ork Portugal sai ie $51,357 84,822 23,750 
9.022 L. Littlejohn & Co., Inc. Singapore New York 63,000 63,000 United Kingdom.. 2,242,500 2,702,208 1,299,935 
’ Canada —chenne 140,070 94,343 42,816 
Central America 7 26,533 88,606 23,879 
4,500 curzas, Mexico ia 332,923 157,434 118,215 61,995 
June 30. By the S. S. Elipse, at New York. Brazil 4,220,003 1,394,066 4,523,797 1,319,498 
3ush & Daniels ery P Hongkong New York 8.700 8,700 Peru... 592,565 236,179 86,584 34,212 
: ; : Other S uth ‘Americ i 321,500 143,048 56,841 19,175 
Jury 5. By the S. S. Karimoen, at New. York, , British E ast Indies. 34,541,168 16,171,456 42,842,093 17,628,968 
WHS sé 06 secesseucen Soerabaya New York 9,900 90% Dutch East Indies.. 4,917,229 2,348,769 4,254,278 1,774,146 
Other countries.... 179,556 105,913 461,175 167,199 
150 Ju is 7. By the S. S. Sommelsdyk, at New York. - a | omens 7 
United Malaysian Rubber . York Totals «++ 49,207,536 $23,017,325 55,478,181 
Ci, BOE cccccccceces Soerabaya New York 8,700 8,700 na ate 
ilata 246 5 125,313 53,370 
500 MANICOBAS. Guayule ....... 47,95 8.6 565,652 
. Si . Jelatong . 991,687 6,130 1,597,331 
: Jury 12. gy the S. S. West Indian, at New York ry an weaned ye 
3,900 General Comm Men Co.. Bahia New York 1,450 1,45 Gutta Percha ? 100,8¢ 6 ae : 744,480 
3,900 Jury 12. By the S. S. Talisman, at New_York. Totals... cocosee 4,906,832 $206,312 2,960,829 
V. R. Grace & Co...... Bahia New York 13,420 _ ons 
3,420 Rubber scrap . iia Gciad 700,214 53,849 1,451,278 
PONTIANAK. cue pre: Doe yg ifactured 5 tere aaa $9,890,298 aoeee 
" Mache (GUERe) cc csccccce 554,235 318,92 493,477 348,52 
50 June 27. Sy the S. S. Lowther Castle, at New York M ve FACTURED—dutiable ‘ 
050 Vaooser & CBs cccesesees Shanghai New York 215,400 liidia rubber aud gutta percha. nan $18,830 er $123,016 
° United Malaysian Rubber India rubber substitutes....  ...... 10,158 48,532 3,626 
Ce., Led. coccccccsece Shanghai New York 197,400 
3,150 Kidder, Peabody & Co.. Shanghai New York 183,600 
[. Litticjohn « Co. Ine. Shanghai New York 154,500 EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE. 
Various ..... ° ° Shanghai New York 303,300 MANUFACTURED 
— - 1,054,206 \utomobile tires? ....... -s cocsosn OB6GG700 ° $2,360,279 
f 7 ; “ a i SO Pcs ceey ee ad  —siemine 66,658 - 190,725 
Ju i a the 5. 3. Voumouth, at New York. Scrap and old............. 320,142 28.455 269.165 8'049 
Unite alaysian Rubber a 4 Reclaimed rubber .......... 184,172 30,283 207,303 35,021 
Co., Led ccccccccccce Singapore New York 59,100 - Beh ling, hose, and packing’. 495,451 638,348 
WE ico iaceinaeses Singapore New York 57,300 116,400 Boo ee pairs 11,042 37658 21.243 57,762 
,909 : s ae ee —_— OS eee .pairs 65,835 63,781 185,707 154,440 
ven 5. By the 5. 5. “eS a . 20,100 “0.100 Druggists" rubber sundries'. ...... 72,991 126,296 
eeeeeeeeseee eee S ‘ —- _— nsulated wire and cables'.. noetes 344,186 838,188 
Jury 7. By the S. S. Yetorofu Maru, via Calcutta, at Seattle. Other rubber manufactures’. 561,656 796,068 
; 27 7 - 5 ee h aba ir 
800 Meyer Bros. & Co...... Singapore San. Fran. »300 27,300 : Totals, manufactured. cesece GORGES 8 8=« wa eae $5,225,176 
Jury 7. By the S. S. Sommelsdyk, at New York. Fountain pens.......number 12,547 9,001 34,620 39,753 
850 United Malaysian Rubber ; 
Ca., EAR ceceves - Soerabaya New York 5,400 EXPORTS OF FOREIGN MERCHANDISE. 
3 hastens & Co. ee ~ : , 
Poe ferences, wits New York 67,200 pagan sone 901.9 847 29 
Varieds cccccccecccces - Batavia New York 539,400 1,115,400 India rubber ...... reeeeee 01,931 $470,184 347,738 $134,699 
950 Veslous Socrabaya New York 503.400 MIMD cv ccsecscccccccscccce 40,477 24,788 23,240 15,250 
—_— | Eee . : . EE PE cwccvesccseusG 8  eabeas ‘whe  _ temban : 
By the S. S. Persia M via Hongkon ee — - a 
F eet © Co.. Singueere New York “ 171,720 M Totals, unmanufactured 942,408 494,972 397, 978 49,949 
Gaston, Williams & Wig- : . , cays ae . 
700 MOOR osvcgessesceoes . Singapore New York 61,200 232,920 In — rubber .......++.+-+. os $2,061 mT 
, Ct PE <venudeawedent $8,000 
Juty 18. By the S. S. Tatswmo Maru, via Hongkong, at New York. Rubber substitutes, elasticon, 
F.R. Henderson & SOs Singapore New York 75,300 CEC, eee e cere cece eee eeeee —  teeeee tennessee eee wetness 
Pacific Trading Corp. o r , ga rine a oe 
yn — ae i Singapore New York 59,700 , Totals manufactured..  ...... et) 6«3=>s's faa $8,000 
G Rewebers Gd. .co« cas Singapore New York 60,000 195,000 Re Goon a ecugtcees usd 28,418 14,222 70 130 
200 
uty 18. By the S. S. Clan Murray, at New York. : 
pai Eby & 8 5 Cn ee gw Yast, 602400 EXPORTS OF RUBBER GOODS TO NON-CONTICUOUS TERRITORIES OF 
720 Meyer & Brown, Inc.... Colombo New York 321,120 983,520 THE UNITED STATES. 
——-- MANUFACTURED— 
200 Te Alaska: 
UNITED STATES CRUDE RUBBER IMPORTS FOR 1919 (BY MONTHS). Belting, hose and packing ...... $11,653 a 10,282 
700 Manicoba Boots and shoe . pair 8,847 24,365 9,900 $ 421 
a ots c oes. airs 7 2 5 ( 2 4 
and Totals Totals Oth bb es 3425 ‘ “4608 
ae a Afri- Cen- Guay- Matto oes ig her rubber goods te seeeee 3,485 = vee _ 4,608 
1919. tions. Paras. cans. trals. ule. Grosso. 1919. 918. SESE FORE 8.847 39.503 9 ? 
ay ...tons 4,906 2,141 2 114 72 ove 7,235 16,084 To sonal aoe $39.5 900 $39,10 
400 February ...... 14,079 2,701 489 100 87 «++ 17,456 13,108 Belting, hose and packing  ...... OE D+ ec 6,718 
BE. ceeancan 23,680 3,808 337 211 187 28,223 17,161 Automobile tires 128,803 78,569 
April ......... 24,678 2,794 90 144 330 110 28,146 13,425 Other tires .......---- elas ~ 5,009 reneas 11,562 
FUME cccccccces 13,645 1,706 264 263 390 51 16,319 24,124 Other rubber goods.... ...... Rae 8 ~seas 14/431 
(Compiled by The Rubber Association of America, Inc.) ——— — -_— ~~ a 
ED a chee hbans-nac ae - ~sesece ~$111,2 
200 To epeee Islands: 
elting, hose and panies . s*senias 18,932 Khe 23,521 
100. ITALIAN RUBBER IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, 1909-1917. a and shoes...pairs 2,480 ae 24,877 25,209 
MD neadtagsesnocenes§ <sneses 115,325 oe 120,097 
Crude Rubber Imported. Manufactured Rubber Goods. Other rubber goods...... ...... ee 48,256 
Tons. Lire. Imports. Exports ,  —_ "Pr Ua — ine 
00 ne aa ee 6.127 $5,144,890 - ys Lire, vehi oo ~ fh mae ee any ee 2,480 ~ $166,212 2 24,877 $217,083 
1 . 5,320 47,878,200 1917 ...... ,700, 762, 
aS seta eee 5°367 42,938,000 ae 33.042, 45,519,000 permet a and pune eeenes a | 4. daeeiee 1,868 
1914 . 3,054 21,378,000 7 eee 36,460,000 86,099,000 utomobile tires er 4). hewen 15,230 
| Dee asta 2.844 25,598,700 eo 27,464 62,099,000 Ce Se ciccscceeese. - ened’ > aaa 1,055 
a SUED Weséscsens 3,494 38,438,400 1913 e+. 23,818,000 50,087,000 Other rubber goods.....  ...... 10,371 2,718 
BPE cccccccoss 2.419 30,248,750 SOES “eccess 30,397,000 56,531,000 —$—$— —— wallet; sient ‘ctnienortiiic 
1910 ooo Bae 21,939,000 a 33,670,000 25,667,000 DEE: i catage Fehon $104,605 . cccece $20,871 
9909 *. ocKo0s 32,111,000 21,313,000 TOW cocces 44,247,000 29,313,000 
BOOP coduns 32,111,000 21,313,000 — : ; ; ; . 
1 Details of exports of domestic merchandise by countries during May, 
00. 1One lire equals $0.193. 1919, are given on page 670 of this issue. 
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EXPORTS OF 





UNITED STATES BY COUNTRIES, DURING THE MONTH OF MAY, 1919. 


Belting 








EXPORTED TO Hose and B : SI 
Packing “ 
Value Pairs Value Pair 
tL UROPE 
Azores and Madeira : 
Belgium 
Denmark $1.18 16,529 
Francs 14,368 6,500 
Gibraltar ¢ $ 144 
Greece on . 
Iceland and Far I 4,1 1,286 7,629 
Italy 8 
Netherlands ; 
Norwa 8 320 
Spain é 17 
Swede é 12 
Switzerland %6 
Turkey r } é 
r la 8 4 og 
> ur 800 
Tora : $145.8 F ) $ 85 
NOR \ 
Bert : $ 
Brit H . 
4 a : ‘ € 5 “4 
( ta Rica 458 30 
Guatemala I 
Hondura 096 
N " ¢ ( 
ana v > 
salv $ 3 
Mex ) 4 
Miq Lang 4 54 
Newf and 7.267 . 
Da i 
lan a 
Trinidad and Tobas 8 
Other British West | 4 
Cul g 
Danish West Ir $ 
Dut West Ir 
Fre We In 4 
Ha g 
D } 4 36 
I A Nor AMERICA $36.014 44,078 
S Auer ‘ 
Ar a $ 
I $ 
RB 0 Sé 68 
( t 33,746 852 
( mbia 1 i 
Ecua 
Brit 4 
D { ¢ 
Par 2 . 
Per 3,1 5 
Tes h. 
‘ . ~ 
1 S A WERICA. $111 ? 7 20,878 
ASIA 
. 274 
China 
. ( ; 
( s 553 
Brit Indi ‘ : 
: Settle 728 92 
yt Br | 120 
D Ea e 
' | . 
H g : ‘ 
Tat 40 4 R8 4.35 6.886 
Does 2.667 180 
Sian 47 
Turke = FA = 
$68 07 $4.4 141 
EANIA 
alia $7.633 16 $995 5,252 
+ Feala 6.264 515 3,648 565 
' Br oO ania a 125 
I ' Oceania 138 118 
G un Occ a 7 
P pine Islands 521 60 175 24,817 
ToTa Oct $37.596 279 $4,818 0.952 
AFRICA 
Belgian Con $1,565 
British West Africa §3 : 
British South Afri 3,617 4 $75 7.573 
British East Africa 
French Africa 2,731 
Portuguese Africa 28,205 
tLgypt eeeeee ec08088 + seeeee é§g- e#ese8 
TorTats AFRICA $136,171 24 $7 7,573 
Totals $638,348 21,243 $57,763 185,707 


Compiled by 


the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Department of Commerce, 


Druggists’ -— 








2) Kuober 
— Sundrie 
Value Value 
134 $1,758 
4,380 
156 
6.401 29 
644 
,69 95 
961 
500 
10,076 
4.36 10,62 
722 $32.54 
82 71 
2 4 18,879 
43 69 
R5 R32 
4 14 
4, 1 34 
4 
~ 576 
1,046 
4/3 
27 14,528 
4 
13€ 
180 
$38.7 $53,883 
$1,588 
cf Ww" 4 Q70 
204 3.753 
454 l } 
S74 } 
é 
¢ ¢ 7 
418 7 
t 
3 =» 
2 7 
Lf 
™) : 
476 $5.47 
1 10 
am 
RI 8 
R5 
34 1.910 
$28,553 08,492 
$6,240 $9,322 
20 
$6,240 $9,342 


$154,440 $126,296 
HM ashington, D. C.) 





s. mobile 


V alue 


$2,340 
34,507 
515,034 


3.548 


410 


$2,360,279 





Tires 
All 
Others 
Value. 


$2,396 
71,451 


> 
0 


1,467 





$11,694 
7,109 
2,786 
1,963 


223 


$1,224 
$190,725 


Insulated 
Wire and 
Cable. 
Value. 


$107,512 


$40,070 





556 


$27 
28,903 


” $28,930 
$838,188 


All Other 


INDIA RUBBER MANUFACTURES AND INSULATED WIRE AND CABLE FROM THE 


Rubber Manu- 


tactures 


Value. 


1,522 
120,753 


$329,456 


$251,209 


$3,298 
135 


~ Ge 
at 


6 
5 





$63,595 


$25,483 


6,872 


"$14,427 
$796,068 





$78,660 
17,535 
344,906 
118,541 
31,600 


5,677 


$431,261 


$106,768 


$275,405 
$5,162,106 
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RUBBER STATISTICS FOR ITALY. 
IMPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 


['wo Months Ended February. 








1918 1919 
- —, 
UN MANUFACTURED QOuintals Lire.* Quintals Lire. 
India rubber and gutta perchia 
raw and reclaimed 
From Great Britain oat 88 F time  “saesen 
India and Ceylon.. 517 S148 8 = eu eee 
Straits Settlements 344 uaiese 6,455 
French African Colonies 84s se 754 
SS Oa 1,136 ar 4.786 
Other countries .. 84 7 
Totals § .ece... 4,509 4,959,900 17,235 18,958,500 
Rubber scrap ....+.-- 168 20,160 
MAN UFACTURED— 
India rubber and gutta perch 
BROGRES 3 cocccesess = 4 96,800 80 176,000 
Shects, u:cluding hard rubl« ! 14,400 75 90,000 
Tubes: 
Fiastic fabric ) 100 . 
Other forms eeeee . 17 18,700 
OO re ane 07 06 700 ¢ 67, 10¢ 
Rubber-coated fabrics—ficces 
For carding combs...... 37 48,100 50 65,000 
Olher TOS sccccescces 3,000 1 1,500 
Boots and shces—pairs 
From France ....... vues 3,519 6,471 } 
United States...... 192 | 47,940 2} 77,676 
Other countries S500 0—~—CC i ict i j 
Totals sae on4e0 
Elastic webbing ...... , ¢ 52,000 43 86,000 
Manufactures n. e. s.: 
From cut sheets.... , ] 2,600 rn ecineme 
Elastic fabric ....... 1 12,000 518 621,600 
Tires and tubes: 
From France ..... , 466 969 | 
Great Britain 159 1,125,000 .«ee - 1,746,000 
Other countries - | 
Other rubber manufactures 
From France ...... 856 204 } 
Great Britain ‘ 177 1,365,600 3,547 | 4,509,600 
United States 04 6f 
Other countries 1 
Totals, manufactured 2,929,400 diced 7,459,176 
Total imports 7,889,300 ... 26,417,676 
EXPORTS OF CRUDE AND MANUFACTURED RUBBER. 
eetnnne Iwo Months Ended February. 
1918 1919, 
” os et aa 
UNMANUFACTURED Quintals Lire.* Quintals. Lire. 
India rubber and gutta percha 
raw and reclaimed: 
BO GE cb véecéscxcvseses 585 ' 1,632 
8 ee ae 115 
2h eee 700 245,000 1,632 571,260 
MANUFACTURED- 
{india rubber and gutta percha— 
WE WkaGen dd cbeueets aes 1s 39,600 50 110,000 
Sheets: 
aia pith eta ene ( 12,000 8 36,000 
MCD -osveceeeheeenia ) 16,060 1 200 
Other kinds, including hard 
DED «babes cccscseccacs 8 8.04 2,000 
Tubes: 
From cut sheets ......... 3 6.600 . rs 
Elastic fabric ....... x( 64.000 100 80.000 
Other forms ..... ) 53.200 38 36.10 
Belting S6eSeee ee oeenee . 35,00 76 76.0 
Rubber-coated tal rics—pteces ; 38 401 l 1,200 
Elastic webbing ........... 1.8K 165 13,500 
Manufactures of india rubt 
and gutta percha n. e. s. 
From cut sheets ...... 6 79,20 : 
Elastic fabrics . 7 &,7 23.100 
Tires and tubes 
To France ebkee ! 63 
Great Britain 7 2 
ED presence 1 
Switzerland .... 2,343,900 1} 1,976,000 
Avstralia . 421 | 
Argentine ; 274 | 
eee 358 286 
Other countries 533 
Other rubber manufact 
To France ne 2 
Great Britain Re 1 
TED seescee 7 
Switzerland .. 03 6 
Pee 1 367.004 : 196,000 
Argentina ... : 9 39 
BOGE sccsese 17 5 
Uruguay .... x 4! 
Other countries 7 69 
Totai expenses 758.40 ai 3,421,900 
2A quintal=220.46 pounds 
*\ Lira=$.0193. , 





UNITED KINGDOM RUBBER STATISTICS. 





IMPORTS. 
May. 
1918 1919 
—-* —_ ———_— — 
Pounds. Value. Pounds. Value. 
UNMANUFACTURED 
Crude rubber: 
From— 
Dutch East Indies....... 228,200 £27,284 2,142,700 £212,573 
French West Africa...... 5,609 560 16,400 790 
o£ OO eae 9,900 1,063 6,000 633 
Other African countries.. 660,600 68,148 416,200 38,915 
ree ateonens 9,700 1,096 27,200 2,521 
uid aaa ebati 35,400 4,258 2,183,000 229,168 
BOR. vcocesesens 11,700 1,308 666,100 67,463 
Straits Settlements i 
pendencies, including 
| Mreeeerr re erre ree 655,600 84,710 6,211,700 638,041 
Federated Malay States... 279,800 34,289 6,555,100 673,939 
Ceylon dependencies ..... 1,309,400 157,985 3,454,400 352,028 
Other countries ......... > ak Stile mint 560,900 62,355 
Totals ..........-- 3,205,900 £380,761 22,243,700 £2,278,426 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 10 200 428 412,200 7,856 
BS. Keeveavneees 3,216,100 £381,189 22,655,900 £2,286,282 
Cn ID decd ded caaeen 649,712 77,430 339,760 50,593 
MANUFACTURED 
3oots and shoes. .dozen pairs 980 £10,640 3,297 £5,445 
Waterproofed clothing ..... . os 0 bas oenee «senmeda 
Automobile tires and tubes. . ee 31,063 coneene 140,782 
Motorcycle tires and tubes. . ; ied 442 in tink 4,251 
Carriage tires and tubes.... penihet aSe i onee sibel 1,456 
Bicycle tires and tubes..... ; + , as we 1,766 
Insulated wire ........ oes paege bees Scaecen 483 
BRE Stasavendens 980 £42,145 3,297 £154,183 
aes t—“‘“‘“CsOSOSSCSCSCSCSC*‘C cw 


UN MANUFACTURED 
Waste and reclaimed rubber. 979,009 £15,886 602,900 £15,656 
MANUFACTURED— 





Waterproofed clothing ..... — ea £46,804 wate ced £97,635 
3oots and shoes..dosen pair 503 14,423 4,982 14,647 
Insulated wire ....... a8 = 2,804 peaeene 75,279 
Submarine cables ... , : ft 37,344 
Carriage tires and tubes.. 14,674 eer 18,246 
Automobile tires and tubes ‘aa 84,413 Saerye 239,187 
Motorcycle tires and tubes eae 14,839 imesue 40,895 
Bicycle tires and tubes... semsaie 18,314 sauna 167,949 
Other rubber manufactures aiaes 160,144 235,933 

ee Scans 9,503 £603,565 4,982 £927,115 


EXPORTS—COLONIAL AND FOREIGN. 


UNMANUFACTURED— 
Crude rubber: 


To Belgium ........ ae 450,500 £40,901 
PUD desoscews ‘i 1,475,206 £178,946 1,844,900 219,843 
> . 2,162,700 275,762 1,378,300 145,616 
United States ..... 4,184,100 $12,751 2,803,100 279,496 
Cther countries .... 182,600 25,350 1,489,700 170,244 

PS  eeererrr ... 8,004,600 £992,809 8,026,500 £856,100 
Waste and reclaimed rubber 2 5 609 27 

WOME ccccccovedes 8,004,712 £992,814 8,027,109 £856,127 
Ce DES. nce ce ceneceess 11,200 2,263 230,960 25,863 

MANUFACTURED 

Boots and shoes..dozen pairs 28 £109 2,337 £4,613 
Waterproofed clothing ..... oo 71 ° occceese 
Insulated wire .........++:. ‘ 738 nine 25 
Automobile tires and tubes.. seine 3,569 ErGae 17,702 
Motorcycle tires and tubes.. 21¢ pane tee 3,069 
Bicycle tires and tubes..... . 1,097 sraiectivt pene NN 
Carriage tires and tubes.... 75 ae 570 

EN. cpvenk bah wa 28 £5,875 2,337 £25,979 


THE MARKET FOR COTTON AND OTHER FABRICS. 
NEW YORK. 

P* Es of American cotton have steadily risen during the past 

23, middling uplands, spot cotton reached 

36.20 cents, compared to 29.49 cents last year. Later in the 

month the market weakened and quotations on July 28 were 


month, and on July 


3515 cents. The strong position of American cotton is due to the 
oorest crop in many seasons, and the extraordinary world de- 
mand that is estimated to be 17,000,000 bales, while the estimated 
supply is 16,500,000 bales 

‘ypTIAN Cotton. The demand continues from abroad for the 
cotton still remaining in the hands of the Commission, and 
orders have been coming in freely. The steam-pressed stock 
shows a heavy shrinkage, and on June 13 stood at only 131,346 
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K f Fe 
COTTON WOVEN FABRICS:— 
Belt 
H 
Mis 
lire 
Bre » 
B 
Cr 
Mis 
Cur 
Shee 
Genera 4 
Misce 
Usna 
| 
M a ‘ 


COTTON KNIT FABRICS 
| , 


‘ 
( 
{ 4 
W $ 
M 


COTTON YARN AND CORD 





es nciuding 8,094 s ters inpressed st ck i 
é 1ands of the 5 s < sm 
Al des ‘ } i ALLY Sappeare d tne de 
nal | e + S s severe 4 ¢ 
There is litth ent stocks of the | miss 
l n ixen s and irry er at the « ] I 
the season wi i and composed principally inferior 
cotton and lint I rices continue to rise with the 
nereased demand. and enment tton is finding ready buyers 
at full prices 
Sea ISLAND | l lemand Souther s has 
een greatly Y I ind a tew Ie ¢ d 
n the g nm s. T general tendency, however, in view of 
the smallness l ers lem l, awa 
re develo] l ‘ tton being developed b 
e B eau 7 a la Sea Isla tt S 
Living promise s s 
Ducks AND Dt r} ying hese mat als has 
een active, and ear t e well ‘Id ahead The 
narket de ( g id prices grades ha 
idvanced 
Trre Fasrics. 7 t 1 future deliveries has 
been active ul mers’ inquiries have included de eries 
for the first six n s of 1920. Prices are higher 
Long-staple s } eve the indications 
ire that tire fal che 1e ft new cost Das 
spective f the \ I s is partly due te 
vages as for er tt nills 1 lower wages thar mos 
lustries I [ Q nmigrati has ¢ 1inated this low- 
priced labor, s at nl c v f ( npete f help 


I 


the 


Lie I wages on 


roduction cost 





nce 
40—10-ounce 
40—10%-ounce 
45—7 %-ounce.. 
45—8-ounce 

45—9 %-ounce 
48—10-ounce 


DRILLS: 


38-inch 2.00-yard 


40-inch 2.47-yard 
52-inch 1.90-yard 
52-inch 1.95-yard 
60-inch 1,52-yard 


DUCE: 
CARRIAGE CLOTH : 


38-inch 2.00-yard enameling duck.. 


38-inch 1.74-yard 


72-inch 16.66-ounce 
72-inch 17.21-ounce 


MECHANICAL: 
Hose 
Belting 


Ce 
Peeler Sa 
& 3R6 
2,451,944 
29,324 
477,766 64 
27 4 44 
0 
“) 


gene ral lal 











CONSUMPTION OF COTTON FABRICS AND YARN DURING 1917. 


[Aucust 1, 1919. 
yor market, which will eventually bring the 
a par with other industries and increase the 

f tire fabrics 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. 
Juty 26, 1919 
subject to change without notice. 
yd., brass or copper inser- 
POUPTTITITTIT TTT TTT Te . 85 @ 
yd., brass or copper inser- 
Letberedetdesnaeh mene Ib. 909 @ 
100 vards @ 
eee ee eee eee eeseeee (@ 
cee eeeeeeeeeeees @ 
eeeeeereeeeseeeee a 
Terre reer eee eee (a 
eee eres esrereseseesesesece @ 
Ov 7 5 7 
eee ee eee eens (a 
a 
@ 
dc0eeetesessnoonene yard 41 
oe eee eee eee eee ee 3 a 
506006030000600-0000600e00008 43%4@ 
6606666006 46008506006060 000080066 435% @ 
OUT T COTS TT TTC TT TTT .56% @ 
 eedenneae yard 40 @ 
TT TTT TTT TTT TT TTT Tee 46 @ 
TRrvTiTTiTrrirrrrrrriyT et 884%@ 
CoC eeee soesecesesceces I1K%@ 
MPUTULT TT TTT Tree pound 68 @ 
pune seenkeenseee csasounees 60n68 7 @ 
Combe _ Combed Com 
es. Sakellarides. Sea Island binations, Totals. 
17,303,620 
175 9,536,950 


as 9,097,469 
11,430 13,801,144 


49,739,183 





11,605 


520,282 neon 2,968,462 
15,680,785 77,998,098 
_— =>): s sr eRES 2,977,559 
565.508 1,261,964 15,036,494 
565,5 17,465,814 98,980,613 
58 4,705,588 = .naeees 5,600,182 
—_——- 8€=—# ° dese es 27,627,529 
199,638 a a 5,864,387 
7,971 33,491,916 

<n 677 

7,547 
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HOLLANDS, 40-INCH 


40-inch 2.35-yard ..... pated theca ech ich a eace ie yard 
Ge BE oon cv cescnccavecsevesesccseccoesdes 
BR BS nc ccccccsscse ses eccccccdsncss 


RAINCOAT FABRICS: 


Bombazine 64 x 60 water-repellent eee 
60 x 48 vot water-repellent............. 

t i 6-11 tar ar 

cotton, e and PNK 266Kes cacbtaeeeedes 

Oxtord er $e apeweweey 

Twills 64x 72.. (oventeodobdseesnteneewaseesnes 

f Serer Terr Tece TTT rre rT Tet TTT Te ee 

Twill, mercerized, 36-inch, tan and olive............ 

blu ee ee 

navy ee . . . eeseteeeeseseces 


printed 


GurGase palates GO ux 4B ..0 6c cos cccccccccscccccccosecs 
Ce OE, can ih cdnecseddonkendsenestaeeceaeees 








TIRE 
FABRICS 


JENCKES 
SPINNING 
COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET 
RHODE ISLAND 





AKRON OFFICE 
407 Peoples Savings & Trust 
Co. Building. 








quiet market, resulting in lower prices. 








IMPORTED WOOLEN FABRICS SPECIALLY PREPARED FOR RUBBERIZING 
—PLAIN AND FANCIES 


Geis Se Ch PE ee... cnccdancrcactioss yard 1.30 @ 3.50 
ee, ee We SD CUI onc ncndtad bcmecksbdecessen 75 @ 1.90 


IMPORTED PLAID LINING (UNION AND COTTON ) : 
63-inch, 2 to 4 ounces........... i beneesdeewad yard 90 @ 1.85 
eee: Oh CO GROG oc cde enietencdees cecdcwes 5 


wn 
S) 
~ 
- 
o 


DOMESTIC WORSTED FABRICS: 
S6-inch, 434 00 8 OUNCES... ccccccccccccceces yard 65 @ 1.20 


DOMESTIC WOVEN LAID LININGS (COTTON) 
pees, Sen Gh SS Css dccus acscweessesioss yard l i 32 


SHEETINGS: 


JACKET: 
NN 6. ks toeadenecdaentyeeatneeaaane ..+-pard 23 @ 
ee sta Wieland sid die deeded yard 26 @ 


SILKS: 


Canton, 38-inch pos 0tdhehehaseendadeakeuets yard *384%@ 
Sehagpe, S6-4nch ...ccsccecec jo bk0 0062 Ce eneenense *63 @ 


TIRE FABRICS: 


17%-ounce Sea Island, ed.. , ..-pound 1.45 
17%-ounce Egyptian, combed ...........ccccccccese 1.20 @ 
1736-qumee Heyption, carded o.ccccccccccsccecccocee "1.12 @ 
17%-ounce Peelers, combed . <csnees s 7 
SF SG-cemee POSTS, GOTERE occ ccccccceccseccveisece 5 @ 
——— 
*Nominal 


EGYPTIAN COTTON CROP MOVEMENT 





From A ST , 1918, To APR 6, 

: : l 1916-1917 
To Liver pox ; bales 185,199 
incheste , 120,868 
Other United Kingdo DOTS. ccesecee See FSG T7QR ciccccs 
Total shipments to Great Britain. 79,853 363,037 306,067 

To France - Pre 46,60 20,711 22,432 
Spain . ones 10,29( 4,684 10,221 
ie , : eee 32,207 22,651 26,959 
Switzerlar J See 20,379 3,350 17,739 
nussia beads . peeeee . — 22,261 


Greece eee x ove - 3,963 550 65 





To In ( 11.817 
e197 11,517 4 
Japa 517 5 ” 12,46 
United States 45,954 38,763 
Total shipments to all parts.......... 450,765 466,210 
tal crop (Interior gross weight), cantars! ... 6,315,841 5,126,199 


‘A cantar cquals 98 pounds 
(Compiled vy Davies, Benachi Co.) 


THE MARKET FOR CHEMICALS AND COMPOUND- 


ING INGREDIENTS. 
NEW YORK. 


aren NCED TRENGTH and activity have characterized the 


base metal market during July. Lead and spelter have 


large demand and prices have advanced, resulting in 


stronger market for lead pigments and zinc oxide. 


Susiness in rubber chemicals and compounding ingredients 


has been fairly good for this time of the year, when the mills 


not generally active. The indications point to an early 
umption of contract business, due to the belief that produc- 
ym costs will be higher 


excellent domestic and foreign demand 





has resulted in increased prices, and producers predict a further 


e 
ES. The undertone has been firm, but to the active 

sition of lithopone and the steady call from foreign sources 

ces e not changed 

BENZOI The demand has been very active and visible sup- 


s have been rapidly absorbed by foreign and domestic orders. 
es are firm and unchanged 


ARBON TETRACHLORIDE. There has been a surplus and a very 
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Dry Corors. There has been a steady improvement in this Brown: 
askeet « . ee atead lose +} incre y cost Iron oxide ......... ci . iwtbes ‘ lt 04 @ 
market and prices are steady, due t ry seeps os © Sienna, Italian, raw and burnt............... ++ lb. z ‘ 04 
— . hinec ' k and ver early in the S ere nee ae 0 1 
To on Ir yn uc were weak and I € eari 1 anish , 
I cuct 7 ; Thshee, eee b. 04 @ 06 
month, but rallied late: MED aeenstbadbedvethucoweessstscccbened a 02%4@ 03% 
LITH ARGE he active call for red lead is reflected in the Green: 
strong lertone in the market for litharge. Prices are firm and Chrome, light ...... baitnia citar 35 @ .#@ 
: n & unde . . _— ‘ DD . . 54 weemidehwead emewiaend head ou Ib. 40 @ .50 
unchanged ME, s:ticecenaneneusbebaneautniweie Ib. 50 @ .O 
— , ’ st ere ee —— 07 @ .15 
LitHopone. This has been very active and producers ar¢ Dike ot CE, Geek hee e tees eteevens ib. 7s @ 8s 
sold up to the end of the seasor Prices are very firm and Red: 
unchanged Antimony, crimson, sulphuret of (casks).......... ib. “3 @ 
- Penarte fro: “als fnen’ ines indicate a shortage crimson, “Mephisto” (casks).......... Ib. , @ 
Macnesia.—Reports from Calif rnia mines indica e a shortag Antimony, golden sulphi ret of (casks)...........db. 24 @ 
magnesia and a consequent higher schedule this autumn golden, “Meph > feaske)........... lb. *28 @ 
, , tn: ; golden sulphur ~ Sse ccasocedut Ib. 28 @ 
which will certair flue raster es eavy calcined red sulphuret SS REISE Ib, 25 @ 
. a vermilior Oe vnutatconene — * 50 @ 
magnesia Arsenic, red sul; hide. $06060 690804 nt onde eens Ib. 25 @ 
_— a — a Indian .. : ; edna 0814 @ 
WHITING The cal , s material ; 1s r ady - ote snepoeseneness cetspennecbensstaied a oe ee 
producers have been able t upply the demand at unchanged Iron oxide, reduced grades.............0eeeeeees lb. 12 @ 
. : SS GRD ceadevedecentecececucess lb. 16 @ 
prices eI Ra ee Sper ae occas U4 a 
‘ os , ’ —— Wn. -ieecttbeies eee (ojcendnkeneinene 03%@ 
ZINC OXIDE \ grades have been going well and leading Se NS TN a canis eanain Ib. *1.80 @ 
producers announce there will be no price changes this year ; CGE sovteniscceesceenunes lb. *1.25 @ 
p! ‘ . = nencnsnebbwebncessendeues pee cecccsceces 1b. 18 @ 
Vermilion, English, pale, medium, dark.......... lb. 163 @ 
- artificial . eee rr 35 i 4 
NEW YORK QUOTATIONS. White 
Tuty 26. 1919 Aluminum t WR, Ci Pncdacscdencnndéwsaadseavon 1b. 58 @ 
superior osecelm 55 @ 
Prices subject t ne witl Lithopone, domestic ..... eT ror 07 1 07 
Ponolith (carloads, fac tory). peeeneccnhberéuenenans 1b. 07 @ 7% 
SENT I os ca ca wedeleinenn ban lb. 064%2.@ .06% 
ACCELERATORS, ORGANIC 
Accelerator N. C ! 50 @ Zine oxide, Horsehead (less carload, factory): 
Avcelerene lb 3.70 @ es OE” -wadnvnsawinias lb. U9 4 @ 
pooieual PREYS SNe eI Ib. ss a = "TE §=—-éanéstndsdescal 1b. 094 @ 
ide 4 whlch Ege ato A ' Ib 94 >» 125 French process, red seal............. ib. 094 @ 
Alde oe ee Mpa eh se sne ere eeeees Ib 4 @ eee Ib. 04 @ 
Aniline oil eee ee eee eee teen rene eee eeeeeeeeess i» a : CNS GUNN cecccecess Ib. 114% @ 
Excellet ex ; — oe io OE nvndénennsesage sheeatbacka Ib. -0834 @ 
Hexamethylene tetramine (p: re ! Azo, 2ZZ, lead _— (less carload fac-- 
a aeeaienetemeiioniinn sosccort BPO £ é ~“" "CRM scasuapanananenens b 0914 @ 
Tensolite Ib *5 @ ZZ, m -. Sa leaded (less carload 
Thiocarbanilide He 5 i? 55 SRCUOTY) ccccccccccceees Ib. 0834 @ 
Velocite Ib *60 @ Z, 8-10% leaded (less carload 
’ SNE. séceautcdaceea lb. .08'4 @ 
ACCELERATORS, INORGANIC Yellow: 
u 
Lead, dry red (bbls.) sxekessoediaetes «+ lB, 10 4@ Cadmium, sulphide, yellow, 2.00 @ 
sublimed blue (bbls.)..... occccccccee sD 08% @ Wi cds dehassuin deasnenkiad . 185 @ 
cublimed white (bbis.) -occeseuneentes Ib. 08% @ Chreme, light and medium..........cccccccccece \ .27 @ 
white, basic carbonate (bbls.).......... — +4 @ Ochre, mectio te CEA Ae 03 @ 
Ree CED 5660606600066 sesssecensseseeseneeses Ib a7 @ on = ah shin altel ners eibedden ‘ 04 @ .05% 
Sine Gene ite Ib O1Ma@ 4 okt © AMINE. oes veers eeerseeeeeecesees 1 20 a 
Litharge, domestic ob eceeceseeses 1b 094% @ OE CRPOMETE cercccccescs 49 @ «48 
imported ehenns ane awe : 123 : COMPOUNDING INGREDIENTS. 
sublimed TTT Ty seee ~« ld. 
Magnesium, carbonate . eee AREER 12%@ Aluminum flake (bbls. factory)..................- ton 26.60 @28.00 
} iia toa an... ......2c. a 11 @ Oe tom 23.75 @25.00 
ae (ines 3... Ib 23 @ Aluminum WUD sednnwn cistetednenechueenwaseaasa lb, = *.18 ,@ 
- Ib we Ammonia carbonate, powdered..........cccccceceee lb, 134@ 13% 
eavy ‘ ee - os “ Se Dn scesianivedendonxadaneaanany ton 25.00 @ 
ght . + de ~ CEE GD co ssicunncetéccessenscctenneasned ton 35.00 @ 
Magnesium oxide 24 @ , GENE CIEE i. ndseccescdeevaccersccvesanaened lb. 15 @ 
Magnesite It \4 > OS 3arium, carbonate, precipitated.............cccceee ton 55.00 @ 
sulphide, eae sebeecevecsenceusesa Ib. 07 @ 
ee ew eae beceeenos o0ceeeseeecusececutes lb. .03%@ 
ACIDS. * en ete IR os sini ccdaucacen: Ghuatced ton 35.00 @ 
Acetic, 28 per cent (bbis.) cwt 2.75 @ 3.00 Ot SUE 5 6pnundeechedccestessatacceesns ton 25.00 @ 
glacial, 99 per cent (carboys)..... owt. 12.00 @12.44 — GN NONE binds dsb dexncccitawicseanad ton 35.00 @ 
. , i 0 @ “cmc, MEL eee 1b. 04 @ 
Cresylic (97% arew CWEOE) cc erececsoces - , PE CD chd6tdunadcunndctadndese ca dbbeneienedad lb 04 @ 
95% dark) as eeees . gal. 85 @ oe aah ib. i 
. ~ 1 <0 DG 6ébceceunusdteudde 6k eeRehh sebeendesened ’ .05 
Muriatic, 20 degrees eecveccecoes = aon ‘ a. Chalk, precipitated, extra light...........cccceeees Ib. 054@ 
Nitric, 36 degrees Bay ; NE NED > ig oslo vena scat wane sisneiacerecinl Ib. 03 @ .04 
Sulphuric, 66 degrees ‘ seeeeeestom 16.00 @20.00 China clay, domestic..... sae evscoséasaeucenaness ton 25.00 @ 
imported ented ow eetaipiewataiecee ton 65.00 @ 
Shawnee ‘ e2eses coecceseaced ton 15.00 @ 
ALKALIES. Cork flour lb 53 @ 
Caustic soda, 76 per cent (bbis.).........ceeeeeees 1b. 04% @ Cotton linters, clean mill run, f. 0. b, factory......Ib. 04 @ 
Soda ash (bbis.)... TTT TT TTT TT Ib. 034%@ Fossil flour (powde DKs0thitenchen<seetebenanued ton 60.00 @ 
A DD: os - satdénideeotedadensbeaanand ton 65.00 @ 
Dt istseéusbbecheur esenerens lb 03 @ 
COLORS. Glue, high. grade ipchidnanodintnhede<eiaumanickawtl lb, §=.35 @ .40 
; SEDGE ccc cccscceccccccccccescococcessocce 1b. 16 @ .28 
Black DD Antnngvidehandangnsuans eeandes eae Ib. 12 @ .15 
Bone, powdered .. meecosenesege ib. oS @ Graphite, flake (400-pound bbl.)...............005. Ib. 10 @ .25 
MEE _ caceknnccecaedeseeeseneesees ib. 0 @ NE. int cnetwedetsns ese nceakoncden 1b. 04 @ .O8 
Carbon, black (sacks, factory)......... Aveneneedn 12 @ 18 ene: Ss Be BD stekedievtedsacanendacaian Ib ‘03 @ 
Drop .... : , ue Ib OSK%a@ 1 Infusorial earth Spewcered) beGentesnekenoneuanned ton S ro @ 
DEP consevcocesesceccssssoece to o 
Ivory black . ' tees we = . e 5 Se CNS éactdessherncnsooaessecacntessecen’ Ib. 03 4 .06 
—.. si se : oe —_ “ : Puauce stone, powdered GP cewaesenswensvanvns 1b. 05 @ .08 
. solub l ++ 0D. . we d ey es 6-0006 wh eerecseccnscenccess Ib. 02%@ .04% 
ubber black ev ees “ar a EE iabtasphessotuverensedercbodhcurse ects Ib. * 20 @ 25 
Silex (silica) Cee ee ee eeseerresscecesccsccecesececs ton 22.00 @40.00 
Blue Star powdered corn (carl a, eae 6.24 @ 
- (carloa bags) 0060860000 cwt, 6.02 @ 
sunat eeccece . eee eee eee eee eee eee = Pp ’ . rale, pow: d soapstone.. eck SO héunveneseeen ton 2000 @ 
TUSSIAN «++++- THREE E Hee eee e ewes eneeeees . . é Tripoli ez — esa nnctdctonunncadcosadnal ton 2500 @ 


Dn - ceetungancoene ‘s eccocessecoeuh 24 WUE 566d00CSNb0dei deeninecedbecedehiaeacess ton 85.00 @ 
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Whiting, Alba (Conshenda). occ ccccccseccsecccsscecs cwt. 
COPMMEMEB ec occcccccccccecce 1aceaeee cw. 
CTE ccc vvdcvecscnanccoeesescesees cwt. 
English cliffetone ....cccccccccccccccces cwt, 
— eccecvceoes Perera cwt. 
aris, white, American..........++-+++. cwt. 
CEE  cescrccceseensesensescssecceees cwt. 

Wood pulp, imported......ccccccccccccccrcscceccccs lb 

Weed Bees, AMER, ccvccccccsesceccccscecvcece Ib. 


MINERAL RUBBER. 





GRIRSMNR ccccccecccccccecceccccccce cocceeesvecces ton 
Genasco (carloads factory)........+-sseeeseeeeees ton 
(less carloads factory) ......ccccccecsecs ton 
BOGE BPGVSCESEER coccccccccessccscccccsoscécees ton 
K-X —s Ee ee ET eee Tee ton 
i. Mh Mi chticerecich ooptsdenebedecdeveueeanuans ton 
Be, Be cpcccsccccvactececteceresevnscncesesgeees ton 
Mh, Bis Mbeecedes copseeesecdcccccceceveesesossoees ton 
Pioneer, carload, factory........-+..eecceeesseces ton 
Ree CRE, GN cbc cccccccccso ccctos ton 
es TE i 6005s cseetsdees tecntcccversecesedas ton 
SE DEMOED icccccccce-coccecs sesseveeebees ton 
PAGING cccccccaceececcecceceoeses -coccesescess ton 
ih, i pekcansestaebesehneéeseuesesencueneinesend ton 
318/320 M. P. hyGrocarbom. ...ccccccccccccccscces ton 
Robertson M. R. Special (carloads, factory)...... ton 
M. R. (carloads, factory)............+- ton 
M. R. (less carloads, factory).......... ton 
Rubpron (carloads, factory).......+..+eeeeseeeees ton 
(less car, factory) .ccccccce -cocsscccoces ton 
Walpole rubber flux (factory).....-.0+-+eeseeceees lb. 
OILs. 
Contes, Ba. &, UE, By Padscvccescovescccacccesssocs Ib. 
9) SSaereaoee re lb 
Te. B. Te Bi Pecccsccnccccsccesscccescens Ib. 
Comm, seine AGGW. «0 cccccecccceccccvcccesesees cwt. 
Cotton COO COOESS SESS OSEHOSHES OO EE SOS EES SESE SEOEEE®S lb, 
Glycerine (98 per Cent)... ....sceccccceccccesececes 1b. 
GHBSTOER ccc cccsccccccccccesccoscccccccesoeesess Ib. 
Linssod, caw Cenrbanda).cccccccccee seccccessoves gal. 
Linseed COMPOUNE ..ccccccccsscccccccccccccscces gal. 
POND CHES ccccccccccccvcvecccvcssccsceccecess Ib. 
Peanut sae gal. 
POSED ccccccceesccecccecccceccssseusnecetees lb. 
Petroleum GTCOSE cccccccccccccccccccccsccccoscece Ib. 
PERO, GRR Gv cece cccccccescecccegecoveces gal. 
Rapeseed, refined .cccccccccsc cccccccccecccscecs gal, 
BROW. coccccesccceccescccessescoetsees gal, 
, . denesind ined a00eebnennn cd vencnscngeneues gal. 
ee DO vcckcncet cen cenisccteeeeceseesesseaese Ib. 
DP Kecbedhusdsd dn6ensesn6esnebatessseauneneuses gal. 
RESINS AND PITCHES. 
ere lb. 
We, SURI on 6'nc 6000800 566s00ddnbecsseesnnsenes gal, 
DE. nxd poet 06d esee0 Verso e serene gal, 
Pita, THANE ccécscesceccvccccscesscesesiceses Ib. 
Sn Be ccocndtencenéadéagnacusedsaseausts 4b. 
SORE CE cccccccesecvesesccesessceseseesees 1b. 
SD 6.00 0:0:009000 6000000062 ces veneesecones 1b. 
Resin, Funtionak, feGmed.. osc ccccsccccccccccesees Ib. 
granulated § ....-ccccccccccccces ib. 
OE errr ee lb. 
te, Ta cae ntosteeseasscvensastdanesccsconscces bbl. 
SOWMIEE cccccccceconcosecceeesevcceonses Ib. 
Sees, BS GA. occ cvocecncceccscccuccscnee 1b. 
SOLVENTS. 
Acetone (98.99 per cent drums).... 
i? Di cece ceeesses 46 veencneed 
Bommel, Waser WHR. co cccccccccccceseccsecccouces 
Beta-naphthol, resublimed ...........-.-eeeeeeeees 
ordinary grade ....... ein 
Carbon bisulphide (drums)................ . 
SORE CONENDD 2. cccncceccccnccecces . 
Naphtha, motor gasoline (steel bbls.) 4 
73 @ 76 degrees (steel bbis.)........... gal, 
68 @ 70 degrees (steel bbis.)........ gal. 
DR. viegkntheenabakbensneaeee ve eeee gal, 
a Se. Oe gal. 
Toluol, pure ...ceccccceecceccscncscesseceececces gal. 
TUPPEMERe, GMD cccccccccccveceseccccesccceces gal. 
whe nn see bes cOnes 406686000084 gal. 
ND CHNGEP cccceasccesenccsenséa gal. 
Reyfel, SUPE cccccccccccccvccccvcevescceseseccees gal, 
ee re gal, 
SUBSTITUTES. 
“tie ptds eteeeedaeenes Ib. 
CD  Uscchycesdeemediennie~ beedsescensanmaidoes Ib. 
TD (once ng.b6 eb 66600 006O00000666006050600 0606 1b. 
, cecienehaaseh eee bene cowsdetwedee Ib. 
Wreee GROUNO ccccsscccescee Nene 650604040 6beERs 1b. 
Paragol soft and medium (carloads)............. cwt. 
SE 86h 46.669608 06-08 OH E04 OO 6RSO SESE ORR cw. 
VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS. 
Lead, black hyposulphite (Black Hypo)............. lb. 
QEOMee GETS, GOROTIE. .cccccccccsccccccccesece Ib. 
ee reer 1b. 
Sulphur, flour, Brooklyn brand (carloads)........ cwt. 
Sa GO0e GD, cidccaensccvcencdone cwt. 
superfine (carloads, factory)............ cut. 


(See also Colors—Antimony) 


80 @ 
80 @ 
1.25 @ 
1.75 @ 
1.30 @ 
1.50 @ 
70 @ 
034@ 
01K@ 


47.50 @57.50 
5500 @ 
57.00 @ 
30.00 @ 
90.00 (a 

40.00 a 60.00 
"65.00 @ 
100.00 @ 
50.00 @ 
55.00 @ 

50 @ .70 
175.00 @ 

75.00 @ 

55.00 @ 

50.00 @55.00 

80.00 @ 

55.00 @ 

60.00 @ 

50.00 @ 

60.00 @ 

05 @ 
22 @ 

“23 @ 

20 @ 

28.56 @ 

21 @ 
55 @ 
2.17 @ 
*85 @ 
18 @ 

2.15 @ 
06% @ 
.044@ 

76 @ .78 

1.60 @ 

1.70 @ 

93 @ 1.17 

20 @ 

.40 a .46 
@ 

28%@ 

25 @ 

*.07%@ 
02%@ 
.044%4@ 

*14 @ 
None 
None 
None 

0.80 @ 

*17 @ 

115 @ 

14 @ 

110 @ 
234%4@ 27 

100 @ 1.10 
46 @ .48 
.06'2@ 07 
243 @ 

44% @ 
None 
None 
@ 
.234@ 
.24 a 28 

1.35 @ 

1.30 @ 

30 @ 

35 @ .40 
30 @ .35 
11 @ .2 
13 >» .24 
.16 23 
10 a 22 
11 r 22 

20.58 @ 

21.08 2 
52 @ 56 
13%@ 
.06%@ 

2.90 @ 

2.909 @ 

2.50 @ 


Pe od wt 4 we 
Suess $ 





WAXES. 

Wax, beeswax, white .68 l 
ceresin, white 16 @ 20 
GEOMTE. cp cccdcccecvcccccssccsevccesooseess 62 @ 
ozokerite, black 60 @ 

SED 5460-00 4900bes00sieehodnenss lb. 78 @ 80 
TOMIRR cccccccccccsccccccececsocceoeeeeess lb 35 @ 
MED . -cnccasnedeeavheaneswicened lb. 20 G@ 32 
paraffine, refined 118/120 m. p. (cases)....... lb 094 @ 
123/125 m. p. (Cases)....00. lb. 09'4 @ 
128/130 m. p. (cases)....... lb 0%@ 


~ *Nominal. 


THE MARKET FOR RUBBER SCRAP. 


NEW YORK. 
peace IN THE RUBBER SCRAP MARKET has been of the mid- 
summer variety with the demand centered on boots and 


shoes and tires for rebuilding. England has removed the em- 


bargo on rubber scrap and earlier in the past month there was 


a movement of inner tubes for export but the volume was 
small. The low prices ruling in crude rubber and the conse- 
quent apathy of the reclaimers are sufficient reasons for the 


quiet conditions in the rubber scrap market. 
Circular E, the new standard of packing adopted by the Scrap 
Rubber Division on June 17, is printed elsewhere in this issue. 


Boots AND SHoES. Excepting a few unfilled orders from re- 


claimers, the market for boots and shoes has been practically at 


a standstill. Quotations are nominally 8% cents delivered. 


Tires. These grades have been without interest other than the 


call for picked tires. A fair demand from reclaimers was re- 
ported during the month, but the movement subsided later. 
INNER TupBEs. Nothing of interest to report on tubes. The 


export demand that was noted about the middle of the month has 


apparently been satisfied. 


QUOTATIONS FOR CARLOAD LOTS DELIVERED. 
Jury 26, 1919. 








Prices subject to nae 
BOOTS AND SHOES: 
or 7 ae 
HARD RUBBER: 
fattery jars, black compout 1 
1, bright fracture 
INNER TUBES: 
No. 1, old packing eces *19 @ 
No. 2 sae ° . ae i 
Red "16 i 
MECHANICALS 
Black scrap, nixed, No. < + 
N 
(ar spri gs ‘ 
Heels ‘ 
Horse-sho pads i 
Hos ir yrake 4 P 
fire, cotton li Uv u ‘ 
garden .. 1 ( 
Insulated wire st ig, f f m ( 
Matting . d 
Red packing 0 ri 
Re scrap, No. 1 ) 
No. 2 i < 
W t scrap, No. 1 ] i 
No. 2 < ? r 
TIRES: 
PNEUMATIC 
\ut eeling No. 1 7 i ot 
No. 2 5 
Bicycle 
Standard 04 1 { 
St ; 04 ' 
Stripped, unguaranteed F 03 
White, G. & G., M. & W., ar 5 0s t 
SOLID— 
Carriage . . ‘ 04 @ 
Irony ise 01 @ 
lruck 04 @ 04 
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